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INTRABLOC 


Orchestration of Official Hungarian Visit to 
Transylvania 

25000046 Budapest KEPES 7 in Hungarian 

8 Oct 88 pp 10-13 


[Article by Miklos Miskolczi, Imre Benko: “In Romania 
We Saw What They Showed Us”} 


[Text] I have just come back from Romania. 
I ari glad to report that everything is fine. 


And whatever problem there is it only used to be. This is 
what we were told by the mostly high-ranking party and 
state functionaries we, as guests of LUMEA, and who we 
had the opportunity to meet. LUMEA is a weekly 
magazine, which operates in the bosom of Agerpres. Let 
me mention a quick example: in the apartment house 
development, the size of a small town built near the 
Dacia auto factory in Colibasi, there was no house of 
culture for a long time. Is this a problem? Yes. 


“It only used to be a problem!” said Gheorghe Marine- 
scu, deputy chairman of the Arges County People’s 
Council, who related the beautiful story for our sake. 
“Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, the general secretary of 
the party and chairman of the State Council, visited 
Colibasi in 1982. He noticed the problem immediately 
and suggested that we build also a house of culture.” 


The least they could do was to obey. So at a cost of 30 
million leis it was built. I can verify that it is very nice. 
After the rich tea we had in the private salon of the house 
of culture, we went to breathe some fresh air on the 
balcony, where I noticed a problem: There was not a 
single tree around the new apartment houses. The hosts 
nodded: “Indeed, there weren’t any. Is this a problem? 
Yes.” 


It cannot be ruled out that tree planting has since begun. 


Of course, I do not want to write about the house of 
culture in Colibasi, but after an 8-day visit and 1,600 
km-tour around Romania let me have at least the privi- 
lege of writing and saying what I remember. 


In the house of culture there is a theater that can 
accommodate 500 people. This theater is such that any 
Hungarian small town or even large town could covet it. 
Take it from me, who in the course of my turbulent life, 
have performed on the stages of at least 50 Hungarian 
towns. 


The director told us that they have 6-8, sometimes 10, 
packed theatrical performances a month. 


““We just had one yesterday evening.” 


POLITICAL 1 


Taking into consideration that we were sitting there the 
following morning, the hall was so shining clean as if it 
had been scrubbed for a whole week. Just like the house 
of culture, which looks brand new. We didn’t even see 
anyone there except the managers lined up for our 
reception. Even though 12 specialized groups operate 
here, according to the director, giving two performances 
a month, which is really quite an accomplishment. Then, 
there is a computer technology group which works with 
computers. Well, we would have liked to have seen the 
latter, but, unfortunately, only the theory part of the 
education is given here. The computers are in the Dacia 
factory. 


However, we found the books in the library of the house 
of culture, where the 3,408 registered readers (out of a 
population of 28,500) can choose from among 40,000 
volumes. Upon my request, the prepared librarian pulled 
out not only the works of the domestic writers, but also 
the masterpieces of world literature. 


“And what about Hungarian authors?” 


“There are some,” said the lady, and in the small town 
populated exclusively by Romanians, she put in front of 
me “Pal utcai fiuk” [The Boys From Pal Street] by 
Ferenc Molnar, the Liliom and other plays, the selected 
poems of Endre Ady and a book of Mor Jokai, translated 
into Romanian of course! 


“This is the readers’ favorite.” She pointed at a quite 
unknown work of Jokai. 


I gladly believed her because the book was really worn 
and torn. And to wear out things for protocol purposes is 
unknown even where regulated procedures are of great 
fashion and significance. 


Imre Benko, my photographer colleague, and | traveled 
to the neighboring country on 19 September 1988 to get 
to know that Romania which our hosts wanted to show 
us. Let them speak about themselves in their own words 
so that the view they present can be made more realistic, 
complete and comprehensive than that which is held by 
many based on rumor and second hand information. 


I can report that we have fulfilled this task completely. 
We spoke with everyone who were made available to us. 
Later, already at home, I read that at the same time, 
while we were there, a French colleague was expelled 
from Romania because he had also spoken with others. 


We spoke only with those who were seated in front of us 
and saw only what they wanted us to see. And, of course, 
also what could not be hidden from us. All this is 
probably different, more than and less than the reality. 
This is the shop window itself. Most likely, it is not the 
whole selection available in the shop but i can vouch for 
it: It is very interesting and enlightening. This serves well 
the goal of our mutual understanding. 
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In Australia, at the border of two states, the ticket 
inspector allegedly encourages the travelers on their way 
from New South Wales to Victoria with these words: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we have reached Victoria, 
please, set your watches back a couple of years.” 


Whoever arrives at the Otopen airport should bring with 
them at least two watches; one to set back one hour 
according to the time zone and another one to set back 
by at least 35 years. The latter can be unfamiliar and 
strange only for those who were still unborn in the fifties 
and did not sing spellbound, did not applaud rumbling 
and roaring, whose hands did not hold waving flags even 
when there was no wind at all, and who did not, fretting 
and whispering, tell the joke: I’ve got already a Kazinc- 
barcika, a Sztalinvaros [Stalin City] and a Komlo but I'd 
really like to have a winter coat at last. Let’s not pretend 
that all this is absolutely unfamiliar for us. Let’s not 
make fun of ourselves by laughing at others. 


I was soon able to put this behind me. However, not so 
those elderly American ladies we traveled with who lined 
up in front of the counters similar to the market vendor 
tables; the startled ladies had to endure the exposing of 
their secrets in their suitcases. 


“What are they looking for?” I asked our appointed 
escort, who all along the tour always seemed to be 
helpful, considerate and increasingly pleasant. When- 
ever we saw beautiful mountains, falls, dams or snow 
above 2,000 meters he always asked if we wanted to take 
pictures. But he always stayed in the car when my 
photographer colleague wanted to take snapshots of 
wood cutters, or, for example, in the outskirts of Tusnad, 
of a merry crowd; in one word, when he wanted to take 
pictures of people. 


“They are looking for arms,” he said, while the customs 
officers, ignorant of his answer, were spreading out and 
shaking the transparent panties of the old women. 


After a short period of muttering, we escaped from this 
procedure. I suspect it was due to the word that proved 
to be magic later on as well: delegation. This word always 
opened up for us ways otherwise closed, made the 
policeman salute, opened the doors of ministries and 
high offices, the best hotels and, of course, the private 
salons. Not even one of our seven dinners and six 
lunches did we have in a public restaurant. We always 
had our meals in private salons, separately. Based on this 
experience, I can say that there is no problem concerning 
supply. There is an abundance of everything, since we 
had 6-8 course dinners and lunches everyday with hors 
d’oeuvres, roasts, specialties, desserts, coffee and fruit. 


Now, anyone who is somewhat familiar with the Roma- 
nian street scene could say at this point that there are 
long lines in front of grocery stores whenever anything is 
distributed. I mentioned this myself to my hosts, but 
they either acted ignorant or simply tried to reassure me 
that it just appeared that way. 


POLITICAL 


“It is merely an organizational problem,” said Dr. Ale- 
xandru Puiu, the rector of the Academy of Economics 
after dinner, which we had in the restaurant of the most 
elegant hotel in Bucharest frequented by foreigners. 
Later on we heard this explanation again many times, 
the argument being that everybody was looking for the 
cheapest goods and consequently a line forms. 


Of course, it’s not true that people stand in lines only for 
food. In the town of Dragosani, for instance, we saw 
groups of youth in front of movie theaters, and in 
Bucharest there was a crowd in front of the shop window 
of the Bulgarian travel agency. Not as if they had been 
preparing for a package tour, but they were taking note of 
the Olympic coverage on Sofia television, since in Roma- 
nia the network transmits only 2 hours on weekdays and 
4 to 5 hours Sundays. Olympic news is not more than 3-4 
minutes a day. Thus, in areas close to the Bulgarian 
border, including Bucharest, people watch Bulgarian 
television. It wasn’t any different in the lobby of our 
hotel, which was closed for the public. 


In the restaurant frequented by foreigners, however, 
distinguished dance music and moderately trained sing- 
ers entertained the honored guests. 


“What happens is,” explained the rector, “that the 
supply of goods is there, but the continuity of the 
distribution is bad. That’s why people buy whether they 
need the goods or not, because they fear that they won’t 
get it tomorrow.” My suspicion is that their fear is based 
on experience. 


Other hosts and talking partners explained that the 
problem of the food supply, which is beyond words, is 
due to the drought and assured us that if we had entered 
any home we would have found every refrigerator full of 
food. But we did not go into any house or any apartment! 
They also said that no one was starving in Romania. 


“Food can be cheap and then it is in shortage, or it can 
be expensive and then the stores are full,” university 
professor Dr. Puiu explained to us. This also enabled us 
to understand the explanation given to us later by Vasile 
Popescu, first deputy chairman of Vilcea County, after a 
10-course dinner. He was trying to assure us that other 
countries have problems with their living standards, 
because people don’t have the money to buy food. If I 
remember correctly, we did not fail to respond to this. 


Naturally, every country has the right to choose the way 
to its future. Outsiders may have their own opinions 
about this, but the right of the decision rests with the 
people and its leaders. Of course, they have to take the 
consequences and enjoy the results, too. 


According to the rector of the Academy of Economics 
and the chief editor of an economic magazine who 
accompanied him, following the 1973 oil crisis, Roma- 
nia did not retreat to the defensive but chose an offen- 
sive economic policy: they kept the production plans, 
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stimulated investment, paid attention to productivity 
and quality. Then they decided to pay back their debts ta 
dollars, and quickly, so that they wouldn’t have a penny 
of debt by 1990. 


All my talking partners stated that a leap in the improve- 
ment of living standards can be expected beginning with 
1990. And whoever did not happen to say it, agreed with 
it. I have to note that except for one instance (we had 
lunch alone with the woman first secretary of a small 
town) our hosts were never alone. 


There were always at least three of them sitting at the 
other side of the table and alertly listening to our 
questions so that they could give us exact answers. One 
of them was industriously taking notes not only of the 
answers but of the questions as well. 


Our two economist experts did not take notes, but they 
answered all our specific questions. Mostly, the answer 
was: It’s not true. 


For example: It’s not true that food supply is poor 
because they export their products cheaply or because 
the capacity of agriculture has fallen back. They reported 
happily and we heard happily that the glotal agricultural 
production increased by 480 percent between 1950 and 
1987. Only in 1986, by 12.6 percent. And agricultural 
products make up only 10 percent—then, finding this 
figure a little too high, they corrected themselves—only 
7-8 percent of Romania’s export. 


It’s not true that the Danube-Biack Sea Channel is 
merely a prestige investment. It shortens the voyage of 
the Danubian sea-faring ships by 2-3 days. According to 
the plans, it will pay returns in 15 years. It was built for 
the future. The Chinese have already indicated that they 
would use it when they increase their trading activities 
with Europe. 


It’s not true that the strained pace of paying off debts 
afflicts the people’s economy and unproportionately 
burdens the population. Today’s grown-ups don’t want 
to pass on debts to their children. 


“It’s true that it’s been very hard for a few years,” said 
the rector, “but this has worked.” 


“What was hard?” 
“Well, it was hard.” 
“But what?” 


“Well, that investment was less than usual,” he said, a 
little hesitant, but then reassured, he contined, “and 
imports were not increasing at the usual pace either.” 


“So, it did not decrease. It just did not grow as usual.” 





POLITICAL 


“Is it true that the volume of investments grew 33 times 
between 1950 and 1980, while the national income grew 
only fifteen times” 


“It’s not true,” said the reactor, and the chief editor was 
shaking his head tolerantly as if saying: What nonsense. 


Then I pulled out a book entitled “Current Economic 
and Political Question of Our Society,” published in 
Bucharest in 1978, with Aurel Negucioiu’s article con- 
taining the information cited above. They said they 
would look into it and soon they said goodbye. 


Being trustworthy people, they really sent us the dates 
they had made official: national income grew twentyfold 
between 1950 and 1987, while the volume of invest- 
ments increased 33.5 times. 


On 22 September, while we were there, the Third 
National Chemical Congress held its session, where, as 
the Hungarian-language daily, ELORE, reports, Elena 
Ceausescu, engineer-academician, made a speech and, 
among others, said the following: “We have to put 
special emphasis on the efforts made since and initiated 
by the 9th Party Congress to spend about one-third of the 
national income on development. It was the basis on 
which we could carry out the large industrial centers and 
platforms.” 


Determining the proportion of accumulation and con- 
sumption is a delicate task anywhere and any time, since 
it can decisively influence living standards. For a couple 
of years (1951-54) our country spent 30-32 percent of the 
national income on accumulation. It was possible only 
by accumulation outpacing national income at the 
expense of living standards and consumption. The 33 
percent proportion of accumulation has been in effect in 
Romania since the 9th Congress. Moreover, based on 
what we saw—because we did not receive any date— 
construction must have a high share in it; and the payoff 
in construction is slower. Unfortunately, countries start- 
ing industrialization have to swallow this. And then we 
haven't mentioned yet the substantial debt service which 
also burdens the Romanian national income. In the 
National Planning Office, Nastasia Ion, an executive, 
accompanied by three colleagues, explained that first 
they deduct interest and the part of the principal to be 
paid off from the national income, and divide the rest: 
33 percent goes for accumulation, 67 percent for con- 
sumption. 


Romania pays off annually almost $2 billion to its 
creditors in addition to interest. According to plans, it 
will go on like this for two more years when the debt will 
be paid off. And that’s not a long time. 


Until then, instead of consumer products there are 
explanations, for which they are trying to create an 
ideological basis. 
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For instance, they take an interesting approach towards 
interest relations. In the volume meationed earlier, I 
found a study, according to which man takes part in the 
production in three capacities: as owner, as worker and 
as the beneficiary of production. As an owner, his 
interest is to conserve and enhance property. As a 
worker, he’s interested in getting the highest possible 
compensation. And as a consumer, he strives to satisfy 
his needs to the highest possible degree. ‘In this triple 
capacity"—so says the author—people’s basic and 
derived, immediate and long-term interests are not nec- 
essarily and not always the same. As owners, their 
interest is the incessant and fast-paced enhancement of 
the national wealth... as producers and beneficiaries 
their interest is to consume the most possible of the 
rational income.... After all, their interest is that of the 
owner. Awareness of this, however, is the result of a long 
historical process which is not free of difficulties and 
contradictions.“ 


It cannot be easy to work on resolving these contradic- 
tions. We were talking about the beauty and importance 
of propaganda work with Gheorghe Ionescu, who is the 
propaganda secretary of the Sinaia city party committee. 
We had lunch in the private dining room of the Hotel 
Alpin, built at an altitude of 1,400 meters above sea 
level, over the picturesque resort. Many things came up 
during the conversation. I also learned that—here, in 
Sinaia, in the county of Prahova—the annual meat 
ration per person is 60 kg [about 132 pounds]. 


“This includes everything,” Gheorghe Ionescu declared 
in a burst of enthusiasm, “prime parts of meat, poultry, 
pork, beef and sausage.” 


Later I calculated that this is not more than 1,700 grams 
[about 0.37 pounds] per day. Plus the 1.5 kg [3.3 pounds] 
of sugar, the 1.5 kg of oil, which is also a kind of norm— 
well, it’s an unenviable task to coordinate the owners’ 
and consumers’ interests. Many of us still remember that 
once upon a time neither were we allowed to eat the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 


Our neighbors, at leasi in Sinaia, might be compensated 
by the beautiful natural scenery, and all over the country 
by some social benefits worthy of recognition. There is 
no housing problem in Romania. Six million new apart- 
ments have been built over the iast 40 years, 80 percent 
of the population lives in new apartments. State-owned 
apartments have a decisive share, cooperative apart- 
ments cost 120,000-130,000 leis (the average wage is 
3,000 leis), rent or mortgage is pegged to wages and 
usually does not exceed 10-12 percent. Housing con- 
struction is adjusted to the much-heralded systematiza- 
tion programs, as a result of which some settlements 
suddenly grow big while others slowly wither, according 
to engineer Romeo Dragomirescu, deputy chairman of 
the party and state committee which directs the work of 
the people’s councils. 
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(In our next issue, we'll report about this systematization 
program, the self-sufficiency of the counties, the admin- 
istrative center under construction in the capital and 
about an apartment complex officially named Titan.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Proposed Economic, Criminal Legislation 
Evaluated 

24000061 Prague LIDOVA DEMOKRACIE in Czech 
28 Dec 88 p 1 


[Article by (nel): “A Challenging Legislative Program”’| 


[Text] The current restructuring of our economic and 
social life must quite logically be appropriately reflected 
in our legal system—in the set of laws and regulations. 
Our legislators cannot rest—this year alone they 
approved, among other things, the law on state enter- 
prise, agricultural and nonagricultural cooperative sys- 
tems; the law on social security; an amendment to the 
labor code; the law on competence; an amendment to the 
law of national committees, etc. 


The program for our legislation in 1989 is no less 
extensive. As the minister of the CSSR gevernment, M. 
Calfa, noted at a recent press conference, our federal 
government will submit to the Federal Assembly 19 new 
laws and amendments, some of which pertain to econ- 
omy, in order to comply, among other things, with the 
demands stemming from our economic reform. In other 
words, these are the laws on national economic planning, 
on levies and income tax, and on the Czechoslovak State 
Bank. Furthermore, our custorns and foreign exchange 
regulations will be amended. 


In addition, far-reaching changes will be made in our 
criminal law because it appears that certain acts which 
the law thus far regarded as crimes may be classified in 
the future as misdemeanors. (For instance, according to 
the proposed amendment, the criminal act of illegally 
leaving our Republic will be regarded in the future as a 
misdemeanor—naturally, only if it does not represent an 
attempt to defect from the Republic with the aid of a 
weapon, blackmail, abduction, and so on.) Misdemeanor 
hearings will take place before appropriate agencies of 
national committees or cther authorities (for example, 
the inspector for transportation at the Public Security 
Corps); this will relieve our overburdened courts which 
then will be able to concentrate on more serious matters. 
On the other hand, our legislators—of course, in agree- 
ment with our public opinion—consider it imperative to 
strengthen the penalties for such acts as kidnapping, 
alcoholism and drug addiction, because the amendments 
currently in force neither reflect their threat to society 
nor allow for more effective interventions. For instance, 
a drug addict cannot be ordered to undergo a mandatory 
treatment; the law does not deal with financial support 
for families of alcoholics, etc. Furthermore, the new 
amendment is expected to open more possibilities to 
penalize corruption, bribery and similar misdeeds. 
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Naturally, the already introduced or projected extensive 
changes in our legal code in no way affect its general 
character. Their objective is to adapt it to our current 
living, economic and socia! situation—in fact, not only 
to the current one, because legislators cannot think only 
of the present, but must foresee the basic trends of 
development, aspects of near and more distant future, 
and the demands which the future will bring. Their work 
is both analytical and synthetic. Of course, it may 
happen that the development in certain areas will be so 
precipitous that it will require new amendments to laws 
that are no more than 2 or 3 years old. The basic premise 
should be that the law be adopted in a form that will 
remain applicable at least for some time. Only then may 
we expect that it will enter the legal awareness of our 
citizens. Our citizens cannot find any orientation in the 
current confusing jungle not of laws but of various 
notices, decrees and regulations issued by our ministries, 
even if he studies them systematically. By the same 
token, it is clear that a thorough, carefully formulated 
code of laws is one of the mainstays of any well- 
functioning society. 


Prisons, Prison Regime Described 
24000060 Prague TVORBA in Czech 14 Dec 88 p 6 


[Article by Jiri Mekota: “Prison Is Not for Decoration} 


[Text] The Czechoslovak prison system is an area that 
has not been extensively discussed in our press. Occa- 
sionally we may learn something unpleasant about it 
from those who have passed through its institutions. 
“And yet, we have nothing to hide,” commented Colonel 
Jaroslav Konecy, chief of the administration of correc- 
tional training at the Ministry of Justice. “After all, you 
may write anything you want aboui us,” he adds and 
explains the problem with which the correctional train- 
ing corps is dealing. 


On the average, 24,000 persons are held in prisons in the 
Czech lands (detainees are held in 7 prisons). Now, after 
the recent amnesty, their number has shrunk consider- 
ably; even here, in Nove Sedlo, not far from the city of 
Zatec, the local facility is half-empty. 


I take a look at a graph depicting the composition of 
individuals sentenced this year; less than one half (37 
percent) of them were sentenced to 6 monitlis, one 
quarter to | year, and one-fifth to 2 years. The average 
term is 473 days. The sentencing court also stipulates the 
group of correctional training. More than one half of the 
convicts are assigned to group II, one third to group I, 
and the rest of the sentenced are either assigned to group 
II, or are juveniles. 


The main problem is how to treat the prison inmates. In 
1965 the law on the terms of imprisonment stipulated 
the general principles, but although its articles and 
paragraphs are scrupulously observed, they do not 
describe the details of the life in prisons and correctional 
facilities. The objective of incarceration is to help a 
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citizen at the moment when he leaves the correctional 
facility in such a way that he will not commit any 
criminal act again, and to enable and prepare him to 
rejoin our society. The minister of justice, Antonin 
Kaspar, remarked about that: “It may be nice but it is 
unrealistic to envisage that a criminal comes in and out 
goes an angel. Our goal is much simpler,” he added. “It 
is to teach the individual who comes to us a certain life 
style, so that he can find his place in society.” 


That is not easy, particularly when people who enter 
these institutions are completely or almost completely 
disinclined to work and cannot find their way even in the 
ordinary life of our society. 


However, there are people who prior to their arrest used 
to work well and to lead an ordinary life in society, but at 
a certain moment of their life, they failed; they also are 
sent to prisons and correctional facilities. 


The worst thing for a prison inmate is not to be locked 
up, but primarily, to find himself suddenly in a different 
world, often among socially afflicted persons, and to 
have his relations with his wife, children and parents 
disrupted or completely broken off. Sometimes his rela- 
tives, friends and coworkers in the workplace where he 
used to be employed and respected sent him a word that 
he is no longer wanted there and that they would not take 
him back. Then the prisoner loses all assurance and hope 
that someone cares for him. 


“Some individuals are regarded as incorrigible, but there 
are no incorrigible people, only persons who are hard to 
reform. Even in the strictest prisons strictness must not 
be overdone. It is interesting that individuals who are 
often characterized as incorrigible do fulfill their 
assigned tasks. If they do so only because they are under 
supervision, they have no free will, and they soon lose 
their ability to work. It takes about 8 years to change a 
man’s volition,” comments Lt Col Miroslav Frencka, 
“but the inmates stay here 3 years at most, and during 
that time we cannot change their volition.” 


How exactl; do the prisoners live? Well, this is what I 
say: In Nove Sedlo the cells are not locked; austerity and 
green color predominate in the corridors and s.oms 
where cultural activities take place. All personal items 
are kept in lockers and chests; the only furniture in the 
cell consists of beds, a small table, and chairs. The 
women’s prison in Vsehry looks the same, but in addi- 
tion, there are colors and brightness, and in cells, flowers 
and pictures. The clubrooms, laundry rooms and work- 
shops are white or pastel-colored. Both facilities have 
spacious, clean kitchens, mess halls and health clinics 
with infirmaries. The wards in Vsenory were empty; in 
Nove Sedlo, there was one case of tonsillitis; four men 
with minor injuries were sitting around a table. 


If the prisoner works, he receives wages without income 
tax deduction; from his wages he pays for his room and 
board, and repays his debts, if any (every other prisoners 
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here is in debt). The pocket money he gets amounts to 8 
percent of his wages. He sends support to his family, and 
the rest is deposited in his savings account. His creditors 
must wait until the convict has Kcs 600 saved up; he is 
entitled to take that amount with him when he goes 
home. Sometimes he stays in the facility for a short term 
and cannot earn that much, but he does not leave with an 
empty pocket. He gets free transportation and Kcs 300 as 
nonrepayable social aid. 


How are the prisoners treated? Colonel Jaroslav 
Konecny tells us what a difficult task it is to be a member 
of the correctional training corps; many of its members 
suffer from gastric ailments as a result of nervous ten- 
sion, stress and overwork. It is not easy to be for decades 
in contract with citizens who are more or less afflicted. 
The instructors and the wardens are subjected to inces- 
sant provocations but they must not lose their compo- 
sure. If a supervisor loses his temper, he is always called 
to responsibility, and the penalties are ve-y severe. This 
does not happen often—such cases are quite rare, but 
they do occur. The chief or the prosecutor investigate 
every case on the basis of evidence. “In this respect, we 
have nothing to hide,” he adds. 


“However, I can tell you,’ he notes, “that we have 
countless cases the other way around—the wardens and 
instructors are the targets of arrogant and aggressive 
behavior. Over the past 10 years the inmates have turned 
patently more insolent. Evident are tendencies to abuse 
the weaker individuals among the prison population, 
and it is extremely difficult to fight against such phenom- 
ena.” 


Social workers in prison facilities are most concerned 
about finding jobs for the inmates. Half of the men who 
come here have not been employed, and most of the rest 
lose their jobs during their stay here; 12 percent of the 
inmates had no place to live. If they have nowhere to go 
and no job after they are released, they stop for a drink in 
a bar, and before long they are back in prison. Of course, 
some come back even if they have been employed. But a 
job and an apartment are the most important precondi- 
tions which offer the released prisoners a chance to stay 
on the straight and narrow. 


As we were walking around the prison yard in Nove 
Sedlo, one of our 31 prison facilities, Lt Col Mirosiav 
Mayer explained to me the prisoners’ cultural and social 
situation. He said: “We have to teach many of our 
inmates even the most essential rules of hygiene. Some of 
them do not know that they should change their under- 
wear, wash themselves, and bathe. We do not recom- 
mend—we order them—to do so. Many convicts do not 
know how to write the address on an envelope. We teach 
them the basic social requirements, and we take pains to 
disabuse them of some of their notions about law which 
they picked up in bars,” he adds. At that moment we 
were already going up a staircase above which a sign 
admonished: “To enter—inmates must wear slippers.” 
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On the second floor is a small, bright hall and 2 or 3 
wards housing 32 men; this is where the arriving inmates 
spend 3 to 30 days. Depending on how long it takes an 
inmate to learn and understand the rules of conduct in 
prison, to get the knack of folding his laundry, to learn 
what is mandatory and what is permitted—a teacher, a 
psychologist, an instructor and a social worker work with 
him and observe his characteristics, ascertain his socia! 
relations and his attitudes to his family and to his 
previous workplace, and then they decide where to 
assign him for work. 


“They get the best wages here,” informs me Captain 
Jaroslav Lerch who escorts me in the shops of the Meva 
factory which stands in the center of the institution; 
trucks leave here with shiny, spanking new ash cans. 
Welding machines and presses are hissing and rattling in 
the shop. 


“Our annual output is 505,000 ash cars. They are much 
in demand and we could manufacture even more, but we 
are limited by tin supplies from Kosice,” says the deputy 
manager of the Meva factory, Antonin Job. “The wages 
here are good, yet the convicts don’t like to work here 
because this is assembly-line production and they must 
keep going,” notes the deputy chief of the facility, Lt Col 
Frantisek Zuska. 


There is no time for idle talk in this noisy shop. From 
there I enter a closed area where I can meet uninter- 
rupted with my first inmate. All is still here: the enclosed 
area is a prison within the prison for men who serve their 
disciplinary punishment. The cells are empty, except for 
one in which a young fellow sits with his head bent down. 
He got 20 days for refusing to work and also for impu- 
dence toward his foreman. I am told that inmates may be 
reprimanded, their pocket money may be docked, or 
they may not receive parcels. One of the harshest penal- 
ties is solitary confinement for up to 30 days. The 
solitury is a cell with a toilet, a bunk in the wall, and two 
planks in the corner of the cell, which serve as a chair. 
Every day the inmate goes out for | hour, and that is all. 


On the fourth floor of the Preciosa building in the center 
of the prison grounds in Vsehrdy is a quiet workplace. 
While grinders are buzzing on the floor below, women 
are sitting here around long tables in three rows and in 
absolute silence they are scooping into nets thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of glass beads less than 1 mm 
long. They check the beads. “Do you like it here?” I ask 
one of the women. She answers that, of course, she does; 
she can earn some money. All day long the girls and 
women keep looking at the beads which sparkle with 
reflections of the girls’ dreams. ““What else can I do,” 
whispers one of the girls, “but think about the world 
outside!” 


Not all of us view the prisoners in the same way. Some 
people pity them, others are convinced that the penalties 
in Our country are much too lenient. Few visitors ever 
come to women’s houses of detention, and quite a few of 
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those who do come wonder that the inmates live in such 
nice, pleasant, clean and civilized surroundings, even 
with a gym and a swimming pool. After all, some of these 
women are murderesses. 


No matter—even if everything here were made of gold 
and silver, prison is prison. 


“Do you know,” asks the chief warden, Lt Col Fencka, 
“‘what makes one’s blood freeze?” And he answers, “It is 
when you read the letters from the wives, mothers or 
grandmothers of our inmates. When I read their letters, 
I realize how incarceration deprives the family, how 
those back home miss the man whose hand should be 
caressing his wife or child—simply, how they miss a man 
whose presence would bring so much joy to the family.” 


Results of October Plenum Evaluated 
24000064 Rome LISTY in Czech 
No 6, Dec 88 pp 14-15 


[Article by Rudolf Slansky: ““Prague—Reinforcement of 
the Conservatives”; LISTY, subtitled “A Periodical of 
the Czecaoslovak Socialist Opposition,” is an emigre 
publication edited in Rome, Italy. It appears six times a 
year and contains contributions by both emigre and 
dissident writers.] 


[Text] The session of the CPCZ Central Committee in 
Prague which ended on 12 October was the culmination 
of yet another round in the power struggle within the 
CPCZ leadership. The representatives of the moderate 
reformist movement within the party—Premier 
Strougal, the Premier of the SSR government, Colotka, 
Foreign Minister Chnoupek, and others—were forced 
out from their offices. The conservative faction—mainly 
Milos Jakes, Karel Hoffman, and in particular, Ladislav 
Adamec, who became the new premier—have strength- 
ened their positions. Furthermore, at this session the 
chief ideologist of normalization, Jan Fojtik, stipulated 
the limits to economic reforms: the supremacy of central 
planning must continue; market relations may play only 
a supporting role; no radical changes are to be expected 
in Our country’s political system. The departure of Lubo- 
mir Strougal from the second most powerful office in our 
country has not only sealed his personal defeat in his 
duel with Milos Jakes for the position of the CPCZ’s 
general secretary; it also means a defeat for his concept of 
transition from the policies of normalization of the 
Brezhnev and Husak era, in which he fully participated 
for nearly 20 years for reasons of power and pragmatism, 
to the policy of economic and political reforms inspired 
by Gorbachev’s restructuring in the Soviet Union. 
Strougal and others who departed with him reached the 
conclusion that if the CSSR should not sooner or later 
experience an economic collapse and lose its political 
stability, the reforms cannot be postponed much longer 
and moreover, that they must be effective enough to 
enable the power sphere to gain the support of at least 
certain important strata of Czechoslovak society who 
have been stripped of all influence on the economic and 
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political processes in our country since 1969. On the 
other hand, Jakes’ conservative faction, whose core still 
consists of individuals who opposed reforms already in 
1968, rejects on principle every fundamental reform. So 
as not to lose the support of the Soviet leadership, they 
pay lip service to the Soviet restructuring, but they do 
not accept its basic tenet—genuine democratization of 
society. In their conservatism, they do not believe that 
Gorbachev has any chance of success. They intend to 
wait until the moment when—as they hope—the USSR 
will return again to hard-core centralism and then they 
will be rewarded for having maintained total power of 
the communist party over our society during the stormy 
period of reforms. 


The reformist conception was unsuccessful in Czecho- 
slovakia mainly because the Czechoslovak public had no 
part to play in that struggle. Strougai was unable to 
gather enough courage to take advantage of public sym- 
pathy and despite the opposition of the party’s other 
wing, he could not get our public involved in the struggle 
for reforms as Gorbachev had done in the USSR. All that 
Strougal has accomplished was to pull the strings of 
power structures behind the scene and obviously, until 
the last moment he expected that the Soviet reformist 
leadership would come to his aid. However, the Soviet 
leaders decided that it would be futile to bail out a 
politician who was unable to bestir himself to any action, 
and they simply took notice of the developments in the 
CSSR. Furthermore, the outcome of that struggle was 
decided by the fact that the conservative faction has a 
better foothold in the CPCZ apparatus where the power 
struggle is taking place, and unlike Strougal, Jakes acted 
decisively and skillfully, which is not to say that also 
wisely. 


By the demotion of Strougal’s coterie he may have 
strengthened his personal power, but by the same token, 
he has considerably weakened the regime’s already very 
narrow base both within and particularly outside the 
CPCZ. The victory of the conservative faction will 
undoubtedly slow down the development in the CSSR 
over the next months and even years. Nevertheless, after 
29 years of stagnation, our country cannot drag its feet 
any longer. Therefore, the conservatives will be exposed 
on every side to powerful pressures with which they 
cannot cope for a long time. If Jakes and his aging 
comrades have set for themselves the goal of holding on 
to their power as long as possible, no matter what the 
cost, their younger colleagues—Pitra, Stepan, Urbanek 
and Knotek, who in this session of the Central Commit- 
tee gained positions in the presidium—cannot help but 
harbor different ideas. They already know, or will soon 
realize, that if they want to keep their positions, they 
must bet on the reform. Whether they now want it or not, 
they must adopt Strougal’s line and push for many of the 
reforms that Jakes now rejects. In that, and at the same 
time, in the increasing involvement of our public— 
which the demonstrations on 21 August 1988 clearly 
illustrated—rests the hope that the road to reforms will 
open for Czechoslovakia. 
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Details of Strougal’s Removal Revealed 
24000065 Rome LISTY in Czech 
No 6, Dec 88 pp 13-14 


[Article by Milan Hubel: “A Defenestration in the Straka 
Academy”; LISTY, subtitled “A Periodical of the Czech- 
oslovak Socialist Opposition” is an emigre publication 
edited in Rome, Italy. It appears six times a year and 
contains contiibutions by both emigre and dissident 
writers. } 


[Text] (Theme: Jan Fojtik. Script: Milos Jakes. Stage 
direction: Karel Hoffman. Assistant director: Vasil 
Bilak. Action: Rudolf Hegenbart.) 


I. When on Thursday, 6 October 1988, the daily RUDE 
PRAVO published a report that the presidium of the 
CPCZ central committee had met to plan a plenum, few 
people paid any attention to the information that 
“certain cadre proposals” had been discussed at that 
session. And yet, an item on the third page of the same 
issue lifted slightly the veil of secrecy. All one had to do 
was to decipher the party “hieroglyphics” and fill in the 
missing names. Rudolf Hegenbart, the chief of the CPCZ 
central committee’s department that once used to be 
known as Section 8 and then as military and security 
department (will it now be renamed “legal’’?), a man 
who may be little known but who is already very influ- 
ential, disclosed to initiated readers what was going on: 
all one needed to do was to replace the words “weather 
vane” with the name “Strougal.” Hegenbart wrote that 
our working people wanted representatives who did not 
turn like a weather vane as the so-called new wind blows. 
However, he said, those who for long years acted as 
heads of public institutions and organizations and were 
responsible for leading our economy and other public 
sectors into a critical situation, but who were now calling 
for new principles of management, can hardly expect 
that our working people would trust them. He 
reproached him [Strougal] (and them) for lacking enough 
personal fortitude to admit that they no longer were 
equal to the offices entrusted to them. 


On Wednesday, 5 October, this special session of the 
presidium approved Milos Jakes’ proposal to submit to 
the plenum the decision that Lubomir Strougal be dis- 
missed from the office of the premier of the federal 
government and from the membership in the presidium 
of the CPCZ central committee. Thus, it rejected the 
option of sidelining Strougal to the Federal Assembly, 
although fairly recently that possibility seemed feasible 
enough. At the same time, it was decided to remove 
other deputy premiers of our government, including 
Gerle, Minister of Interior Vajnar, and others. The 
decision about their dismissal was made on Thursday 
and Friday in closed meetings in which Strougal no 
longer participated. 


How is it possible that so many windows have been 
opened in the Straka Academy where the presidium of 
our federal government has its headquarters? Well, once 
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in the time has come for our old national custom of 
defenestration to resolve political conflicts in Bohemia. 
Why exactly did it affect Strougal and not the others to 
whom the metaphor “weather vane” would fit just as 
well? Perhaps because the others suspected that he really 
intended to turn with the so-called new wind, while all 
they wanted was to pretend to do so. Also, the old 
peasant swaggering may have played a part—two roost- 
ers cannot rule over the same garbage heap; the one with 
the stronger and sharper spurs will chase away his rival 
in a cockfight, such as the one in the Lucerna hotel (last 
year in February) where one challenged the other to a 
duel, but then got scared at his own audacity and 
retreated. It is not advisable to show any sign of fear and 
hesitation, because cockfights are fought without mercy 
to the bitter end (“pecking to death”). 


What has set off this “bolt of lightning’? Why was a 
special meeting of the presidium convoked when the 
preceding session on 30 September (RUDE PRAVO | 
October) did not suggest anything of that sort? The very 
same thing happened at the same time in Moscow where 
a meeting of the CPSU Central Committee forced out 
Gromyko and reassigned the powers in the Politburo. 
The question was who would translate that process to 
our local conditions. The winning translation was pro- 
vided by the five authors listed above in the subtitle. The 
youngest one among them set up for all members of the 
presidium who are 60 years old or older a booby trap that 
is supposed to explode if they would want to hold their 
posts in the presidium for life and stand in the way of the 
younger members. Therefore, the future plena will have 
more defenestrations on their agenda. 


(9 October 1988) 


It was later leaked out that when Jakes demanded at the 
meeting of the presidium that Strougal step down 
because our chronic economic problems were proof that 
Strougal was no longer capable of managing, Strougal 
retorted—in ten sentences—that his efforts to carry out 
reforms had been frustrated by the long-time chairman 
of the economic commission at the CPCZ Central Com- 
mittee—Jakes. Strougal then got up and left in a huff. He 
would not even attend the plenum. 


Il. Two members of the presidium of the CPCZ central 
committee were dropped, five new ones—and two new 
members of the secretariat—were elected. The 16- 
member committee for party work in the CSR tried to 
conjure ghosts; after all, Strougal had buried the Czech 
bureau. There appeared many new, practically unknown 
aames as well as some much too notorious ones; what a 
joy would it be for Paretto to behold the portraits of 
some of them. Well, then, dear citizen, try to find your 
way in this jungle for dismissals and appointments. 


Some people think that this is a drastic cure for rejuve- 
nating the whole political leadership of our country. 
Those who are more skeptical stress that the five oldest 
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members of the presidium—two of them in their seven- 
ties—have stayed in their office, and the biographies of 
some of the new appointees do not exactly suggest an 
influx of new b!ood. None of them has demonstrated, at 
least not in public, any propensity to “new thinking.” 
Haste accompanied by a great “nightmare,” as the 
underworld in Brno would say, is often supposed to 
distract attention to some other areas than on which 
peopl: would be inclined to focus. In the autumn of 1939 
quite a lot of mischief was made under the slogan 
“Youth Forward!” (which our folk wit amended with 
“Old age—back to your places!”); its true purpose came 
to light much later, or rather, much too late. Neverthe- 
less, some people believe that the whole strategy con- 
cocted during the night of decision from Wednesday 5 
October to Thursday 6 October, looked like a palace 
coup and outwardly resembled events which had taken 
place in the Kremlin a week earlier, but that our domes- 
tic version was focused in another direction. Could it be 
a little ““Thermidor,” Czech-style? One must resort to the 
ancient Biblical saying: “By their fruit ye shall know 
them.” 


What does it matter that the Czechs will have a premier 
who is unfamiliar with governmental procedures and 
who has never before, not even for one hour, served as 
minister? Well, at least he is in no danger of falling for 
bureaucratic practices of an official in the ministry. The 
new secretary of the National Front, Rohlicek, is 
undoubtedly the most capable man to conduct negotia- 
tions with “informal initiatives” about their legalization. 
On the other hand, Minister Vajnar, who vacillates and 
suffers from excessive diplomatic courtesy, will be 
replaced by the most skilled expert in dispersing unau- 
thorized public gatherings, who has never been known to 
hesitate and who certainly will not hesitate now. He is a 
genuine general used to command. 


Dear citizen, does it seem to you that there are too many 
members [of the presidium] for certain areas and too few 
from others? Well, so much more will the leadership be 
ideologically homogenous and devoted to its top man. 
And what about the fact that certain individuals who we 
find particularly obnoxious still remain in office, 
although we have them often prematurely buried in our 
discussions and considered them “licked,” probably 
because of the memoirs they have written? We have to 
learn yet another lesson that the march of history cannot 
be rushed forward by turning ahead the hands on the 
clock. History itself sets its own pace and we cannot 
speed it up. 


One thing is certain—that the time of more defenestra- 
tions has come, and more of them may be expected 
before Christmas—and I mean Christmas of the current 
year! 


What can be said about Fojtik and the report he pre- 
sented to the plenum? I have not been trained by the 
Mountain Rescue Corps to search with “snow hounds” 
under the avalanche of his words for a new idea and 
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much less so for the new thinking. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that everybody in the Kremlin took notice of his 
statement: “We cannot shut our eyes before any of the 
risks the reform may bring. Superficial publicity (and 
this does not pertain to our authors alone) makes light of 
those risks, or conceals them completely, while drama- 
tizing others.” Indeed, the consort of Lady Eva cannot 
hide his true colors. And naturally, he coulc not do 
otherwise but comfort us: “Our concept of democracy 
has nothing in common with the notions of individuals 
who are looking forward gleefully to some kind of 
liberalization, chaos, and confusion.” And that’s that. 


Ill. Despite all the anticipations of cock-eyed optimists 
who were spreading “rose-colored illusions” about the 
offensive to be launched by Strougal and his boys at the 
plenum where the ammunition provided by the prognos- 
ticators would shake up the positions of conservative 
dogmatics, what transpired was the exact opposite. An 
early harbinger of things to come was the critical assess- 
ment by the prognostic expert opinion in the ideological 
commission (among those who tore the prognosis apart. 
Vaclav Oplustril in particular covered himself with 
glory). Strougal already began to pack his “head- 
quarters” two weeks earlier; the “carriers of infection” 
were contaminating only us with new pipe dreams. All 
Strougal’s adherents left the government with him and 
thus, the possiblity that the reform would be imple- 
mented from the bottom up and from the top down, in 
cooperation with all constructive forces in our country, 
proved a bit flimsy in this particular stage. Strougal has 
lost forever—and he is partly to blame for it—but in the 
end, he did not make a fool of himself; he decided not to 
attend the plenum at all. 


On the other hand, Peter Colotka—who had been dis- 
credited together with Chnoupek in the “Orava” [cor- 
ruption] affair—made himself look ridiculous at his last 
hurrah. He was chairing the meeting of the central 
committee at the very moment when Jakes presented the 
proposal to dismiss both Colotka and Strougal; Colotka 
requested that the session vote on the proposal, and, 
consequently, he had to step down from the dais. 


For the time being, the bunker was markedly reinforced, 
and the reins are firmly in hand until Christmas. Then 
the grounds will undergo a radical purge in order to plan 
and convoke the congress; obviously, new people may be 
brought in the CPCZ Central Committee at the next 
congress. Thus, new vistas will open for a revamped 
alternative to reforms that are supposed to be imple- 
mented from the bottom up and from the top down. The 
younger members who have been added or who may be 
added in December are coming in with an unspoken 
motto in their hearts: “Don’t trust anybody over 60!” 
They want to achieve self-fulfillment only in terms of 
their personal career. Some of them have already dem- 
onstrated how upwardly mobile they are. Stepan who 
was co-opted to the membership in the CPCZ “e:.tral 
Committee and elected member of the secretariat all in 6 
months, skipped the candidacy period and was raised 
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straight up to the status of a full-fledged member of the 
presidium. Ditto Urbanek from Brno. If they want to 
prove themselves as cadres to our public in order to forge 
further ahead and to strengthen their positions, they 
must have something to offer, and then it will come to 
light whether no “Trojan horse” has been brought into 
the bunker along with the requisitions for reinforcement. 


Another potential impetus to such activation is the hint 
that the Novotny syndrome has reappeared in the Slovak 
issue. The Slovak share in the presidium has been sharply 
reduced (only one of its five new members is Slovak); that, 
and a lower number of Slovaks among the ministers in the 
federal government may impress the “Czech street” but in 
Slovakia it may stir up fears of ““Czech retribution” with 
an incalculable, but always emotional expression. On top 
of it all, LITERARNY TYZDENIK [LITERARY 
WEEKLY] which has recently began publication may turn 
into a tribune for such defensive attitudes. Many of us still 
remember the significant role played in Slovakia’s public 
life by its predecessor, KULTURNY ZIVOT [CUL- 
TURAL LIFE]. 


Under certain circumstances, the transitory paralysis 
caused by the “sealing” of the bunker “in concrete” may 
soon be overcome because we can learn from profes- 
sional literature that concrete is not absolutely resistant 
to external penetration under its surface and to internal 
damage due to corrosion of the reinforcement. At this 
time nobody knows whether, and how, will the newly 
acquired reinforcement resist corrosion, and whether 
corrosion along with external impairment of the outside 
surface may sooner or later erode the bunker. 


Otherwise, of course, one must expect that after the 
convocation of the congress the portraits on our postage 
stamps will change. The only moot question in this race 
with time is whose face will appear on the stamps. 
Philatelists, you sure are in for a treat! 


14 October 1988. 


Readers Suggest Solutions to Gypsy Problem 
24000059 Prague TVORBA in Czech 14 Dec 88 p 3 


[Letters to the Editor: “Gypsies”; first paragraph is 
TVORBA introduction] 


[Text] In its issue No 37 of this year, TVORBA published 
Radko Bajgar’s report “Gypsies” which elicited many 
responses. For the crushing majority of letters received by 
the editors, it was typical that they did not stoop down to 
cheap anti-Gypsy racism, but that they tried to search for 
the roots of the problem and attempted to unravel it. Some 
of the suggestions are realistic encugh, others are extreme 
(such as a Gypsy state, labor camps, etc.), but that is 
unimportant. What is important is the interest and need to 
discuss these issues. After all, we did not publish Bajgar’s 
“Gypsies” to overwhelm our readers with harsh realities, 
but to contribute to the discussion of this particular topic. 
Earlier this year we had reported on the Rom problem in 
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our issue No 16 (“Gypsies-Roms: Searching for 
Themselves”) and we are dealing with it again in this issue 
on pages 9, 10, and !1. We shall continue our discussion 
next year. This is a timely subject. According to our 
information, the impetus for specific solutions to the Rom 
problem was already given, and early in 1989 the agencies 
of the CPCZ Central Committee will review the suggestions 
concerning the method of its solution. Brief highlights 
gleaned from the scores of letters to our editors follow: 


Alexandr Rosen, Prague: Thank you for the article 
“Gypsies.”” However, I should like to add my iwo ques- 
tions to the question in its conclusion: 


1. Why should people who differ in several aspects from 
us and other Central Europeans not be regarded as a 
nation? Why is it that their birth certificates specify their 
nationality as “Czech” or “Slovak”? Why then is there 
the differentiation between citizenship and nationality 
in our country? 


2. How many Gypsy children are learning in school 
anytl ing about their “ethnic group,” traditions, history 
and folklore? How many of them can hear a word in their 
mother tongue which often is the Gypsy language? How 
is it possible that in the first grade of elementary school 
a child speaking a foreign language is required to per- 
form on the same level as other children? 


I think that even in comparison with the facts described 
in your article, the discussion of these problems sounds 
academic, but its effect on these realities certainly is not 


negligibi<. 


Milos Kudera, Brno: In 1964 I traveled all across East 
Slovakia and visited also Gypsy cc!onies there. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, their problem has not been 
resolved, but rather aggravated. Who else can tackle it 
but the Gypsies themselves? And how else but through 
their organizations which will help formulate the “rules 
of the game”’ between the state and this particular ethnic 
group—naturally, in such a way that this group will be 
able to develop its culture (including its own educational 
system, press, etc) and will not feed like a parasite on the 
weaknesses of our system. The Gypsies must assume 
responsibility for their own destiny. And as a matter of 
fact, how are Gypsies faring in other European coun- 
tries? Why not bring this idea to a logical conclusion— 
why not establish somewhere a sovereign Rom state for 
those who will not conform to the approved rules of the 
game? Is it possible that the Gypsies today would not be 
interested in that? 


Milos Cerny, MD, university lecturer, Prague: Our social 
policy was unable to react to our notorious chronic 
experience that family benefits are the main source of 
income in most Gypsy families, and a job is important 
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only to help entitle them to such aid. For that reason, it 
is obvious that this population tries to obtain disability 
pension which may be lower than wages, but which does 
not depend on employment, while the benefits continue 
coming and the opportunities for social support even 
increase. I am afraid that such payments are sometimes 
gained by various kinds of deception, pressure, self- 
mutilation, alcoholism, and so on. 


From another point of view, our social policy “rewards” 
the Gypsy family, but in economic terms, it “forces” the 
Gypsies to produce a great number of children; thus, 
paradoxically, it keeps that family backward also from 
the social point of view, because its per capita income 
declines, and even with the best of intentions, the 
condition for children’s nutrition, clothing, education 
and advancement diminish in large families. The high 
birthrate advocates obviously proceeded from the 
premise that families (children) have equal rights to 
social benefits, but they failed to give adequate consid- 
eration to the fact that the contributions paid to Gypsy 
families do not reach the child. In theory, our social 
services could contribute support in kind, for instance 
children’s clothes, but just try to do that! The bottom- 
line question here should be not how many children 
there are, but what are the children like. Even in our 
population policy not the quantity but the quality should 
be decisive. Sound social policies must insist not only on 
the rights of the family, but also on the responsibilities of 
the family toward its children. 


The population explosion does not depend only on the 
number of children in a family (or on the number of 
daughters per mother, etc.), but also on the onset of the 
reproductive age. In simple terms, so long as fertility 
begins at 16 years of age, in the course of 50 years the 
cycle of reproduction triples, but in 15 years it only 
doubles. In the former case, the grandchildren—and in 
the latter, the children—begin to procreate. If we con- 
sider that a family will have 3 children, in the former 
case the family will produce 9—but in the latter only 3— 
offspring. If we want to slow down the disproportion- 
ately high Gypsy fertility, it is not only necessary to 
reduce the number of their children, but also to postpone 
the start of their reproductive age. These premises must 
be translated into our social policies which may generate 
beneficial regulatory effects and will not lead to any 
deterioration of population characteristics. 


Many years ago I pointed out the problem of the dispro- 
portionately high Gypsy birth rate to an executive of the 
Ministry of Health, but he cut me short: “Well, comrade, 
we will also need laborers.” Later that same executive 
defected, but the Gypsies are still with us, and I am very 
interested in the economic contribution of our Gypsy 
population, not only in their family benefits, birth 
bonuses and other social aid, disability, the overcrowded 
infant wards in hospitals, institutions of social services, 
children’s hospitals, and their incidence of diseases, but 
also on social contributions derived from labor by Gypsy 
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workers, which depends on their education, training and 
work habits. For our society a Gypsy laborer may be the 
most expensive labor force in existence. 


Zoltan Farkas, Ostrava: | am not a reader of your 
magazine, but my colleagues brought to my attention R. 
Bajgar’s report about Gypsies in TVORBA No 37. It is 
true. I do not intend to start any polemics about whether 
this issue concerns a nationality or an ethnic group or 
only citizens of Gypsy origin, and what is the contribu- 
tion of their culture. Unlike the author of the report, I 
think that in their overwhelming majority the Gypsies 
have become very poorly adapted to a civilized way of 
life, and it makes no difference where they live—in their 
settlements in Slovakia, or in the Czech and Moravian 
industrial centers or border areas. Everywhere they have 
one thing in common—they do not want to get assimi- 
lated; they are not interested in any such thing. But, then, 
why should they, if they are being practically encouraged 
and permitted to continue to live in their own fashion. 


In my view, all those who are in daily contact with 
Gypsies should express their opinion about the Gypsy 
question; a solution which would thus crystallize could 
provide the insight we need. That solution cannot be left 
up to those individuals who have seen a Gypsy only from 
an airplane when they landed at the airport in Poprad or 
Kosice. 


As the author of the report correctly notes, by underwrit- 
ing the Gypsy population explosion we will not come to 
grips with this problem even if we still can afford 
something more than the several hundred thousands of 
Gypsies. Their birth rate must be curbed—by sound 
economic means, as in China, or by unsound means— 
such as medical intervention. The Gypsies themselves 
must not be classified according to their assimilation; 
they must not be granted more benefits than other 
citizens of our state. They must be judged by the same 
criterion—according to their work. The afflicted individ- 
uals (alcoholics, prison inmates, those who are unwilling 
to conform and adapt) must be deprived of their parental 
rights and placed permanently in labor camps estab- 
lished for that purpose; all that should be financed with 
funds which at present are being paid to the Gypsies. 


Their problem cannot be remedied by dispersing them 
(it is absurd that from one half of our state where 
one-third of our citizens live, the Gypsies have been 
relocated to the other half where they still are not getting 
assimilated), but in the original place where they used to 
live in the past and where they are living now, i.e., in 
Slovakia; perhaps they could be assigned an area where 
they could follow their own style of life and work. 


F.K., Bzenec: Your article shows, among other things, 
how enormous are the funds our society is spending for 
family benefits and other social aid to Gypsies with large 
families. In most cases, these funds enable the Gypsy 
families to buy alcoholic beverages instead of using such 
support to purchase vital needs for Gypsy children. 
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Thus, alcoholic beverages are also the most common 
cause of aggression and criminality mainly of male 
Gypsies. Therefore, it would be wise to consider how to 
restrict the opportunities of Gypsy families to buy and 
consume alcoholic beverages. 


I think that this can be done, although perhaps not in 100 
percent of such cases, if instead of cash, the Gypsies 
would receive at least their family benefits and other 
social contributions in the form of food stamps for which 
they would be able to buy anything in store, except 
alcoholic beverages. This would not mean any financial 
loss for the Gypsy citizens. Of course, such measures 
would require more work on the part of agencies or 
enterprises which pay such benefits, but at least they 
might improve the existing situation, because the money 
our state spends on Gypsy families would be used mainly 
for its intended purpose. 


Andrej Gina, Rokycany: The non-Roms often ascribe to 
us, Roms, attributes on the basis of their ignorance and 
of insufficient mutual acquaintance, as many examples 
can show. 


In their great majority, they see us as elements who 
should be exiled into the woods (see the Czechoslovak 
Radio’s opinion poll broadcast on the Pilsen radio 
station). 


Often the people with whom we speak or deal say: “Why 
would you want to be separated from us? Why would you 
want your own programs? Why don’t you participate in 
programs planned for our general public? Why do you 
want to be different?” 


The explanation is simple. It follows from the fact that 
we are Roms and that by nature, we are different. We 
feel and think differently; we have different interests, 
hopes, longings and aspirations for our self-fulfillment. 


Nevertheless, there are certain areas where there should 
be no differences and where we should rise up to the level 
of other citizens as fast as possible. 


1. In joining the labor process and improving our skills 
and expertise. 


2. In the standard of housing, conduct and dressing. A 
great majority of Roms have already overcome this 
problem. 


3. In education. With some exceptions, all Rom citizens 
differ most in this respect. While the non-Rom children 
are already mastering computer technology, our children 
have to make an effort to learn elementary mathematics 
and the Czech language. 
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The only area where we should remain different is our 
culture. We have our own language, songs, dances, our 
characteristic music, customs and tradition. Moreover, 
we are developing our own literature and arts. All this we 
must encourage and pass it on to our future generations. 


The experience of the past 40 years has shown that our 
culture is treading water under the current conditions 
because the status of our residence in the CSSR has 
never been legalized (it is not legally formulated in the 
constitution and we are not mentioned anywhere else; 
we do not have our own organizations; even in this area 
someone else is making decisions on our behalf). At least, 
this was a common phenomenon in the past; nobody 
knows how to deal with the Rom problems, because by 
publicizing Rom problems or culture, one may call 
attention to himself and, as they say in the vernacular, he 
could “shoot himself in the foot.” 


If we are recognized as an ethnic minority, as is the case 
of other national minorities living in the CSSR, such 
doubts and uncertainties would be eradicated. Better 
education would diminish the negative phenomena 
under discussion. The whole process of reeducation 
would speed up the process of democratization which is 
now underway in our society, because the Roms would 
no longer remain mere passive onlookers, as they are 
now, but through their organizations they would truly 
participate in the educational process. 


HUNGARY 


Committee Formed to Revise MSZMP Statutes 
2500005 la Budapest PARTELET in Hungarian 
No 9, 1988 p 87 


[Article: “Statement from the Committee in Charge of 
Laying the Groundwork for the Revision of the Organi- 
zational Statutes’) 


[Text] A working committee has been formed, made up 
of CC [Cen.ral Committee] members and outside 
experts, to revise the party’s organizational statutes. In 
the course of their effort, the committee and the working 
groups assigned to the task will be addressing the follow- 
ing topics: 


—changing the intraparty election system; 


—the tasks of communists working in mass organiza- 
tions, mass movements, associations and alliances; 


—the rules governing the formulation of intraparty plat- 
forms, and the extent to which they are compatible 
with the assertion of democratic centralism; 


—the party’s system of decision making and control, 
work style and methods, particularly as they pertain to 
the development of ideological and political controls; 
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—the organizational make-up of the party and the issues 
related to the application of factory-level and regional 
organizational principles; 


—the scope of the tasks and the sphere of authority of 
the central party organization versus its independent 
local apparatuses; 


—the principles and modus operandi of party debates, 
particularly as they ertain to the order whereby 
opinions about alternate decisions are expressed; 


—the revision of the role, tasks and authority of work 
place and residential level basic party organizations; 


—the expansion of efforts aimed at resolving problems 
connected with the nature and organization of the 
party, the rights and duties of party members, the 
admission of new members and interorganizational 
transfers. 


The working committee is hereby calling on the various 
party organs, basic party organizations and individual 
party members to assist in addressing these issues by 
forwarding any opinions and suggestions they may have 
regarding any of these issues in writing to the CC’s Party 
and Mass Organizations Department. 


Independent Weekly Reevaluates 1956 


REFORM Introduction 
25000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 pp 4-8 


[Article: ‘1956: In the Footsteps of Bright Moments in 
History”’] 


[Text] As promised in the title, on the next several pages 
we are going to begin our search for bright moments in 
Hungarian history. The Hungarian press is writing more 
about the bloody days of 1956, and, more importantly, it 
is providing a more balanced presentation than it would 
have even just a few years ago. This is no manifestation 
of some new fad. It is the natural consequence of 
glasnost, of the new openness one finds in the Soviet 
Union and in Hungary. An increasing number of people 
profess that no evolution, no “new agreement,” no new 
consensus can become a qualitatively different reality 
without an objective, emotionless analysis of our social- 
ist history, and that historical writing must not be the 
monopoly of a few. The repetition of mistakes which 
created the errors and tragedies of history cannot be 
perceived without knowing the truths of history. 


Were the 1956 events in Hungary a revolution or a 
counterrevolution? The opinions expressed in the fol- 
lowing pages provide different answers. Public opinion, 
too, has been divided on this issue, despite all the efforts 
made by official historical writers. There are some who 
say that the events should be the subjects of a new trial. 
In our view, however, it would be more appropriate to 
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rethink these unusually complex processes and events. 
No one should be exonerated as a result of such an 
analysis. Neither the lynch mobs, nor those, who will- 
ingly or unwillingly unleashed a bloodshed whose 
wounds are yet to be healed. “We must be able to settle 
our thoughts and emotions. We are committed to do so 
also in order to alleviate the burden of a generation 
which is at no fault.” These are Janos Berecz’s words 
about 1956, in a recent issue of NEPSZABADSAG. The 
following selection of articles intends to contribute to 
this settling of thoughts and emotions. 


Vasarhelyi Recalls 1956 
25000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 pp 4-5 


[Interview with Miklos Vasarhelyi, by Julia Lajos: “The 
Sabotage of Reform Lead to an Uprising. Miklos Vasar- 
helyi Speaks Out. We Endeavored to Have Socialism 
with a Human Face, According to Imre Nagy’s Former 
Press Secretary.”’] 


[Text] In the aftermath of 1945, Miklos Vasarhelyi began 
his career at SZABAD NEP and subsequently became the 
editor of MUVELT NEP. Later he became the managing 
editor of a bilingual, English-Russian newspaper. Begin- 
ning on | November 1956 he became Imre Nagy’s press 
secretary. As a tenth ranking codefendant in court pro- 
ceedings against Imre Nagy he was sentenced to five years 
in prison. He was excluded from the MSZMP, the Partisan 
Federation and from the Association of Journalists. Since 
the establishment of alternative organizations he has par- 
ticipated in the leadership of several of these. 


[REFORM] Our knowledge of the events of 1956 is 
rather scant. We are not too familiar with your role 
either. 


{Vasarhelyi] The fact that | was a member of the then 
illegal communist party since 1939 is part of the story. I 
began my illegal party work together with Szilard 
Ujhelyi, currently one of the founders of the New March 
Front, and with Sandor Zold and Geza Losonczi. During 
the days of the first Imre Nagy cabinet (1953-1955) I 
served as deputy chairman of the Office of Information 
until Imre Nagy was removed from his post as cabinet 
head. I became a librarian thereafter. I was expelled from 
the party—I took a significant part in drafting the 
writers’ memorandum, a matter considered a crime in 
those days. (The writers’ memorandum was a protest 
lodged by the best known communist writers and artists 
against the party’s cultural policies, one that was repro- 
duced not too long ago in UJ TUKOR.) It is belongs to 
the story that I was rehabilitated in the summer of 1956 
when Rakosi’s mistakes were reviewed, and that the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party readmitted me as a member 
prior to 23 October 1956. Similarly, it is part of the story 
that on | November I became one of the founders of the 
MSZMP, the party which later expelled me. Following 
the Soviet intervention I found myself in Romania. I was 
arrested there and was charged in the case against Imre 
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Nagy. There were ten defendants and the proceeding 
claimed the lives of five. Four were executed, one died in 
prison. The names of the dead are known: Defense 
Minister Pal Maleter, Jozsef Szilagyi, head of Imre 
Nagy’s secretariat, State Minister Geza Losonczi, and 
journalist Miklos Gimes. All of these were communists. 
I resumed my intellectual life in 1972 under the aegis of 
the Literary Sciences Institute where I continued to work 
to date. 


[REFORM] How would you define the objectives of 
Imre Nagy’s group? 


[Vasarhelyi] In 1956 we wanted to continue the very 
significant reform attempt that began in 1953. I view 
that movement as very significant, because that was the 
first experimentation of this caliber within the socialist 
camp, one that came to an end with the overthrow of the 
Imre Nagy cabinet in March 1955. 


[REFORM] What would have been the essence of the 
1953 reform? 


[Vasarhelyi] The following was part of Imre Nagy’s 4 
July 1953 cabinet program: the restitution of legality, the 
reexamination of illegal court proceedings, the disconti- 
nuation of internments and deportations. As we later 
termed it: providing a human face to socialism. In terms 
of the economy it would have meant the transformation 
of the structure which by then appeared obviously 
flawed—the discontinuation of the excess weight attrib- 
uted to heavy industry. We urged changes also in farm 
policies: Among other things we tried to enable peasants 
forced to join cooperatives in the course of collectiviza- 
tion to leave those collectives, and to discontinue keep- 
ing lists of kulaks. In addition to all this we found the 
establishment of a new political atmosphere indispens- 
able. This remained our program also during the autumn 
of 1956. We continued to try to resolve problems peace- 
fully, through reforms. It was the stubborn, static resis- 
tance manifested by Rakosi and Gero, and by persons 
professing similar views which increased tensions to the 
point that the need for change no longer manifested itself 
in the form of reform, but resulted in a popular uprising 
instead, on 23 October. 


[REFORM] Did you have a single party system in mind 
in the context of your reform conception? 


[Vasarhelyi] This issue did not surface as clearly either in 
1953 or in 1956. The most important proof of this fact is 
that the PPF, which by then was buried and forgotten, 
was revitalized on our initiative in 1954. I would not be 
able to tell in what form various organizational needs 
would have emerged later. 


[REFORM] Would you have thought of reforming the 
institutional system? 
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[Vasarhelyi] These political science expressions were not 
used in those days, they were not part of public con- 
sciousness, nor did they occur to us. By all means, 
however, reform has pointed in that direction, because 
one of the furidamental features of the cabinet program 
was the sharp delineation between party functions and 
state functions. There were discussions about the estab- 
lishment of a system based fully on councils, so that 
councils would not existsolely for the purpose of imple- 
menting party directives. The reshaping of the council 
system and parliamentary reform were among the basic 
issues. 


[REFORM] If I understand you correctly, in 1954 you 
wanted to accomplish something similar to what the 
cabinet wants to accomplish today, or what the alterna- 
tive organizations of today have placed on their banners. 


[Vasarhelyi] These goals were announced as part of the 
cabinet’s evolutionary program, but the radical imple- 
mentation of these is desired, moreover demanded today 
by the alternative organizations. . 


[REFORM] The rehabilitation of 1956 is part of virtu- 
ally every alternative organization. What do they mean 
by that? 


[Vasarhelyi] The events of 1956 have been stigmatized 
officially by the word counterrevolution. According to 
our personal experience and views, in reality 1956 was a 
popular uprising, a revolution. We had in mind more 
than a simple change in name. My personal desire is— 
and many share this view—that they publish all docu- 
ments related to 1956, and that these documents be 
made the subjects of serious, objective research. One 
should pronounce judgment only after these documents 
can be freely debated. 


[REFORM] But the documents are inaccessible. 


[Vasarhelyi] First of all, there are the contemporary 
newspapers. The minutes of the Council of Ministers, 
the Central Committee and the Politburo must also exist 
somewhere. 


[REFORM] Forgive me for interrupting, but 1956 
included some clearly negative events. For example the 
events that took place on Koztarsasag Square. How 
would these events fit into the picture? 


[Vasarhelyi] The rehabilitation we are requesting would 
not extend to persons who committed ordinary crimes, 
took matters into their own hands or participated in 
lynching. But these people represent only an insignifi- 
cant minority of the several thousands who have been 
eonvicted and the several hundreds sentenced to death— 
still today, the exact number of these is unknown. Thus 
far the names of the executed were not made public, nor 
did they publicize the number of people arrested. This 
kind of data should be released so that we can see things 
clearly. 
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Newspapers Preserved 
25000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 p 4 


{Article: “In Lieu of Word of Mouth”] 


[Text] Pista Bacsi did not look like one who talks 
politics. He must have been in his 70s when he was head 
doorman of the club where we used to eat lunch. We 
often talked about mundane matters, but never about 
politics. 


On a Sunday [afternoon] he presented me with a bundle 
of newspapers. They were rolled up, held together with a 
rubber band. “I’m old by now,” he said, “I would not 
want to see this bundle get lost. You are a journalist— 
surely you will preserve these newspapers. Nineteen in 
all, I bought them in those days in 1956. They contain an 
authentic chronicle [of those events], I’ve been guarding 
them ever since.” 


Now that I’m writing about 1956 I once again retrieved 
these yellow, wrinkled newspapers. My 13-year-old son 
took a look, then turned to me and asked: “Dad, who 
gave you these?” 


“Pista Bacsi,” I said. At that moment I realized that I did 
not even know Pista Bacsi’s last name. 


Eyewitness on 22 November 
2500006 7a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 pp 5-7 


[Reported by Ferenc Der: “What Happened on 22 Novem- 
ber? KAPU Summoned an Eyewitness Involved—TAN- 
JUG’s Documents Concerning the Agreement—The 
Yugoslav Memorandum”; first paragraph is an introduc- 
tory note by “t.p.”} 


[Text] The other day KAPU [‘Gate”] and the radio 
program VASARNAPI UJSAG also dealt with the 
events of 22 November 1956. One of the persons who 
reminisced recalled the way he left the Yugoslav embassy 
that night with Imre Nagy’s group, and the events that 
took place thereafter. A document related to these events 
was given to the REFORM editorial offices by a fellow 
journalist. It is printed below, in the interest of avoiding 
subjectivity. By coincidence, before printing this docu- 
ment we consulted an official of the Soviet embassy in 
Budapest. In discussing this matter we stated our view, 
that today’s Soviet Union, which is endeavoring to free 
itself from the burden of Stalinism, is not the same 
Soviet Union we knew in 1956. Today’s Soviet leader- 
ship construes the concept of “internationalist assis- 
tance” in a way different from its predecessors. At the 
same time we profess that the emotions that surfaced in 
the aftermath of the counterrevolution, the rightful acts 
of holding the guilty accountable, and the need to restore 
order as soon as possible obviously demanded more 
harsh, more forceful action. As a result of all this, neither 
the [present] Hungarian leadership which has initiated a 
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process of democratization, nor the [present] Soviet 
leadership which is struggling to achieve perestroyka and 
glasnost should be questioned in regards to this matter. 
Instead, questions should be answered by history, and by 
the national and international conscience. 


The Yugoslav Memorandum of 24 November 1956 
“Belgrade, 24 November 1956 


“TANJUG reports: Yugoslav Foreign Affairs Deputy State 
Secretary Dobrivoje Vidics Saturday afternoon received 
[Mr] Kuti, the Hungarian charge d’affairs at Belgrade and 
presented him the following Memorandum: 


“The Office of the Foreign Affairs State Secretariat of 
the SFRY expresses its respect to the embassy of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic and wishes to convey the 
following: 


“On 18 November 1956 the government of the SFRY 
wrote to the government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic concerning asylum granted at the SFRY 
embassy in Budapest to the following persons as well as 
to 15 women and 17 children. The persons who received 
asylum are: Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczi, Ferenc Donath, 
Gabor Tanczos, Sandor Haraszti, Ferenc Janosi, Gyorgy 
Fazekas, Janos Szilagyi, Szilard Ujhelyi, Miklos Vasar- 
helyi and Julia Rajk. 


“In an effort to resolve this matter, on 19 November the 
government of the SFRY dispatched to Budapest Dep- 
uty Foreign Affairs State Secretary Dobrivoje Vidics. He 
delivered the SFRY government’s letter to Janos Kadar, 
president of the Hungarian revolutionary worker- 
peasant government, and conversed with him. 


“(The letter stated that] in the opinion of the Yugoslav 
government [the Hungarian government had] two alter- 
native [courses of action] available to resolve this issue: 


“(a) guaranteeing the security of these persons, [thus] 
enabling them to freely return to their homes, or 


“(b) permitting these persons to leave the Hungarian 
People’s Republic and to enjoy asylum in the SFRY 
thereafter. 


“We should mention here, that the above-named per- 
sons, Imre Nagy and his associates expressed a desire to 
take advantage of the asylum offered by the SFRY, in the 
event that assurances in the context of the first alterna- 
tive were not forthcoming. 


“In his 21 November 1956 response to the 18 November 
1956 letter of the government of the SFRY, Janos Kadar, 
president of the Hungarian People’s Republic fully 
accepted the first alternative proposed by the Yugoslav 
party. Acceptance of this alternative was authorized by 
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the Hungarian revolutionary worker-peasant govern- 
ment. This is evidenced by the following segment of the 
letter [Kadar] wrote to the government of the SFRY: ‘In 
the interest of bringing this matter to a conclusion the 
Hungarian government has agreed to accept the recom- 
mendation contained in paragraph 8 of page 3 of the 18 
November 1956 letter of the Yugoslav government 
addressed to me. The Hungarian government hereby 
reiterates in writing its statement which has been con- 
veyed verbally a number of times: The Hungarian gov- 
ernment does not intend to punish Imre Nagy and 
members of his group for their past activities. We 
recognize the fact that in this manner the asylum granted 
to the [members of the] group is terminated, that they 
may leave the Yugoslav embassy and return freely to 
their homes. 


““Considering the fact that the Hungarian government 
accepts the method of resolution proposed in the Yugos- 
lav government’s letter, which was also explained ver- 
bally by SFRY Deputy Foreign Affairs State Secretary 
Dobrivoje Vidics, we are convinced that the issue of 
asylum granted to the Imre Nagy group has come to 
conclusion [been resolved] in the best interest of the two 
countries.” 


“Based on the agreement reached between the two 
countries—based assurances given to Imre Nagy and rest 
of the above-mentioned persons—these persons left the 
Yugoslav embassy on 22 November 1956 at 18 hours 
and 30 minutes in a bus provided by deputy prime 
minister, and minister of the armed forces and of public 
order Dr Ferenc Munnich, so that these persons may 
return to their homes. 


“It must be emphasized that on the basis of the Hungar- 
ian-Yugoslavy agreement—evidenced by the above 
quoted section [of the letter] written by the prime 
minister of the Hungarian People’s Republic to the 
government of the SFRY—the government of the SFRY 
was willing to resolve the issue of asylum only on the 
basis of this condition—i.e. assurances that Imre Nagy 
and the above-mentioned persons freely return to their 
homes. 


“Information received from the Yugoslav diplomatic 
mission in Budapest indicates that a Soviet military unit 
intervened at the time the above mentioned persons 
boarded the bus, and demanded that it take charge of the 
persons aboard the bus. Despite strong protestations 
registered by the Yugoslav ambassador, the Soviets sub- 
sequently boarded the bus. In response to this action the 
Yugoslav ambassador dispatched diplomatic representa- 
tive Milan Georgijevics and military attache Milan Dro- 
bac to join the Imre Nagy group in order to personally 
ascertain that the above-mentioned persons were indeed 
taken to their homes. 


“The bus was driven to the Soviet city command, 
however. There a lieutenant colonel of the Soviet army 
forced M. Drobac and M. Georgijevics to leave the bus. 
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In response to Drobac’s protestations , the above-men- 
tioned Soviet lieutenant colonel declared that he was 
implementing the orders of his command. Accompanied 
by a Soviet armored vehicle the bus was driven away. 


“The Yugoslav ambassador in Budapest Dalibor Szolda- 
tics then informed the deputy chairman of the council of 
ministers of the Hungarian People’s Republic, Dr Ferenc 
Munnich, of the evenis, and protested the flagrant vio- 
lation of the agreement reached between the SFRY and 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. 


“The government of the SFRY has been informed that 
Imre Nagy and the rest of the above mentioned persons 
have not returned to their homes thus far. 


“On 23 November 1956 Deputy Foreign Affairs State 
Secretary Dobrivoje Vidics of the SFRY received the 
Hungarian charge d'affaires in Belgrade, [Mr] Kuti. On 
behalf of the SFRY government he requested tnat the 
government of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
urgently explain why the above-mentioned persons did 
not return to their homes, consistent with the 21 
[November] agreement reached between the two govern- 
ments. 


“Up to this moment, the Yugoslav government has not 
received any information from the government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic responding to the above 
question. 


“The Yugoslav government regards the above as a fla- 
grant violation of the agreement reached [between the 
two governments]. This violation assumes a special 
significance of its own, because it took place immedi- 
ately after the agreement was reached. 


“Under no circumstances can the government of the 
SFRY accept a version [of an explanation] by which 
Imre Nagy and the rest of the persons mentioned above 
voluntarily traveled to the Romanian People’s Republic. 
The SFRY government is aware of the the fact that these 
persons desired to stay in their own country, and that 
during their stay at the embassy of the SFRY these 
persons rejected a suggestion to go to the Romanian 
People’s Republic. 


“The government of the SFRY hereby registers its stron- 
gest protest with the government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic for violating the agreement reached 
on 21 [November]. It requests the Hungarian govern- 
ment to abide by the agreement without delay. 


“The Yugoslav government is convinced that contrary 
action could only negatively influence Yugoslav-Hun- 
garian relations, not to mention the fact that the viola- 
tion of the agreement fully contradicts the generally 
recognized rules of international law. 
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“The government of the SFRY expects a response to its 
Memorandum to the government of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 


“The foreign affairs state secretariat of the SFRY takes 
this opportunity to express its high regard for the 
embassy of the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 


Berecz: ‘Counterrevolution’ 
25000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 p 6 


{Interview with MSZMP CC [Central Committee] secre- 
tary and Politburo member Janos Berecz: “It Was a 
Tragedy for the Nation—Janos Berecz: | Am Unable to 
Remove the Adjective ‘Counterrevolution’ from the 
Armed Struggle of 1956" 


[Text] Not too long ago, MSZMP CC Secretary and 
Politburo member Janos Berecz published a NEPSZA- 
BADSAG aarticle entitled “For new, national coopera- 
tion.” The article suggests that the party is initiating the 
establishment of a new consensus, which includes reeval- 
uating the events of 1956. Thus the politician was readily 
willing to respond also to our questions. 


[REFORM] What steps would have to be taken to reach 
a consensus and to achieve national unity with respect to 
1956? 


[Berecz] If we are speaking of a new national unity for 
which there is an extraordinary need, one must first 
discuss the needs and the goals of the present and of the 
future. A true consensus and a new national unity may be 
established primarily on that basis. This is so, because 
using as a starting point the evaluation of only the past, 
the effect will be division and separation. Moreover, 
such an approach may perhaps incite moods on an 
emotional basis, and this would only strengthen the 


Opposition. 


[REFORM] Would you say that it then follows \hat one 
cannot endeavor to reach a consensus regarding the 1956 
issue? 


[Berecz] One may reach an agreement regarcing the 
manner in which we should treat 1956, or its lessons, its 
history, today. In other words, a scientific study will be 
prepared by our generation, perhaps by the next gener- 
ation, one that is free of emotions and bias. In other 
respects: This analysis must begin with 1953. This, in 
turn reveals that one cannot unequivocally state that 
there was only a counterrevolution. On the other hand, 
one cannot unequivocally state that there evolved a 
flawless, beautiful reform process either, one that had no 
weaknesses. 


In other words: As soon as one examines the issue in a 
more complex context it becomes apparent that the 


POLITICAL 


events hold many positive as well as negative lessons to 
be learned—lessons which have an impact even today. 
Accordingly, the politics of the “new period” yield 
lessons which enrich us too. Just as it is important [to 
discern] what kinds of subjective mistakes and forces 
hindered the evolution of reform processes. 


I would add here: One must consider the depths and 
kinds of emotionai linkages to 1956 one finds on all 
sides. But we must juointly profess the fact that 1956 was 
a tragedy for the nation. 


[REFORM] According to one view 1956 is the organic 
continuation of the processes of 1848, 1918 and 1945- 
1948—of endeavors to join Europe. What is your view in 
this regard? 


_ [Berecz] It would be difficult to draw parallels between 


these dates and 1956, because the earlier events did not 
result in civil war. For this reason I am unable to remove 
the adjective “counterrevolution” from the armed strug- 
gle of 1956. 


[REFORM] I could interpret your response as saying 
that the process that took place between 1953 and 1956 
could be placed in line with 1848, 1918 and 1945-1948, 
but the armed struggle could not. 


[Berecz] In reviewing the concepts that underlie the 
1953-1956 initiatives we will certainly find that those 
include a possibility that they were the continuation of 
1848, 1918-1919 and 1945-1948. But during the period 
1945-1948 the choice [that had to be made] was between 
following the path of a bourgeois democracy or a peo- 
ple’s democracy, and the emphasis was not on the 
assumption of a new European character. 


[REFORM] Let us revert to our original question Can 
there come about a consensus concerning 1956, and if so, 
should the party resolution of 1962 be reconsidered? 


[Berecz] I can say tc you what I wrote not too long ago in 
NEPSZABADSAG: “Once again we must think about 
the question of whether only one or the other side may be 
correct. The securing of the nation’s future demands that 
all lessons learned be analyzed and accepted, that we 
understand [the approaches taken by] all decent forces, 
and that all responsible political formations cooperate. 
The opposite of this could only be a dictate to exclude 
and to defeat, meaning that one evaluation takes the 
place of the other, that one is rehabilitated while the 
other is condemned. This must be avoided.” This is so, 
because no consensus may be reached in this manner. A 
consensus can be reached only if we seek to find those 
integrating factors of the entire process which are valid 
today, and explore the truth in a far more objective 
manner. 
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Reform Requires Reevaluation 
25000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 pp 7-8 


[Interview with Rudolf Ungvary, head, Historical Sec- 
tion, Committee on Historical Justice, by Pal Emod: 
“Return to Europe? The Committee on Historical Jus- 
tice: No Reform Endeavor Can Avoid Taking a 
Position”; first five paragraphs are Revai Encyclopedia 
definitions] 


[Text] 


[Boxed insert] 


“Counterrevolution. A movement aimed against some 
victorious revolution, its government and institutions, in 
the interest of maintaining or restoring the old [the 
previous] order. 


“Revolution (latin: revolutio). In a broad sense any 
forced transformation, changeover both in the physical 
sense, and in political life and the life of society; in a 
narrower sense the a forced change in a state constitu- 
tion, if such movement is initiated from the people’s 
side. A sudden, forceful change of the constitution per- 
petrated by the head of state is called coup d’etat. 


“Force is the essential criterion of a revolution; any 
substantial transformation accomplished by constitu- 
tional means is not a revolution. Such actions are to be 
considered within the concept of reform. 


“The issue of whether a nation has the right to revolt is 
often debated. Some persons positively deny the exist- 
ence of such right, while others have no doubt that an 
affirmative response is appropriate. The latter is based 
on the idea that it is not the nation that exists for the 
constitution, but that the constitution exists in the inter- 
est of the nation.” 


The nation needs to have a clear picture of its past, and 
a view of its present, uninhibited by fear. Otherwise it is 
incapable of planning for a sensible, democratic future, 
one that is acceptable to everyone. This belief is pro- 
fessed by the 43 founders of the Committee on Historical 
Justice (TIB). Rudolf Ungvary, head of the Committee’s 
historical section discussed the Committee’s workings. 


[REFORM] For what purpose was the TIB established? 


[Ungvary] The TIB was established last spring by the 
formerly imprisoned participants of the 1956 revolution, 
and by the relatives of the executed revolutionary lead- 
ers. (There functions a legal and a commemoration 
section along with the historical section.) Lack of space 
will obviously prevent the full listing of signatories, 
nevertheless I will mention a few: Ivan Darvas, Istvan 
Eorsi, Elemer Hankiss, Gyorgy Litvan, Laszlo Mensaros, 
Jeno Szell, Szilard Ujhelyi, Miklos Vasarhelyi, Sandor 
Racz. We believe that with the help of facts, data and 


POLITICAL 


documents it will be possible to bring to light the truth, 
and to seek a new historical judgment. Our Committee 
fulfills an existential need, because in my view no reform 
movement in Hungary can avoid taking a position in 
regards to the 1956 revolution. 


[REFORM] Do you believe that TIB may contribute to 
bring about a consensus and national unity in regard to 
1956? 


{[Ungvary] I would like to clarify one point before 
answering your question. Reconciliation can come about 
only if we do not sweep the problems under the rug. 
Those in power [during the second half of the 19th 
century] said the same thing with respect to the 1867 
Compromise: The nation is united, it is not divided. It 
would be beneficial if we could treat the 1956 issue the 
way it is expected to be treated by a civilized European 
nation. 


Insofar as national unity is concerned, unity, in my view, 
may come about probably only for moments, because 
unity is like happiness. On the other hand, the reality is 
that national unity may come about in the course of a 
struggle between opponents, and we are lucky if these 
opponents recognize each other’s legitimacy. It includes 
the acceptance of the basic principles of democracy: 
Whoever recognizes the equality of the other person is 
also equal. 


Based on the above it is logical that as long as we exclude 
from the compromise those who view the 1956 revolu- 
tion as a return to a democratic Europe, the result will be 
a rotten compromise. 


[REFORM] Whom are you accusing by saying this? 


[Ungvary] I do not wish to accuse anyone, but if that 
becomes unavoidable, the accused will not be primarily 
persons, but the nation’s reflexes as those were deter- 
mined by history. I would emphasize the fact that with 
its existence, the Committee represents the standpoint of 
doing justice to the fullest extent. Along with that we also 
wish to convey the sense of a return to Europe, i.e. that 
1956 continued the attempts that were made in 1848, 
1918, and 1945-1948, meaning the establishment of a 
linkage with a democratic Europe. 


[REFORM] These milestones suggest ihat the Commit- 
tee does not seek justice for certain individuals or 
groups. Or am I wrong? 


[Ungvary] The TIB’s purpose is not to reinsert certain 
events into the nation’s memory. It wants people to 
remember the entire period beginning in 1945. Within 
that period, however, 1956 plays a key role, because it 
marks the beginning and the end of confrontation with 
the recent past. 


{[REFORMj What or who is hindering your work? 
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[Ungvary] Primarily a lack of confidence. The fear that 
beholds those who exercise power, that insofar as they 
are concerned, the fear that twilight of gods will follow. 


[REFORM] Is this fear justified? 


[Ungvary] Yes, in a moral sense, because the MSZMP 
has not removed itself clearly from the [positions held by 
the pre-1956] Hungarian Workers Party. But the fear 
that stems from lack oi confidence applies also to those 
excluded from the exercise of power: They fear that once 
again they will be double-crossed. 


[REFORM] Judging by what you have said thus far, it 
seems to me that the Committee is unable to compro- 
mise in regards to 1956. 


{[Ungvary] Indeed, it is clear to us that there was a 
revolution in 1956. At the same time, however, the TIB 
does not condone any kind of atrocity and lynching. But 
I will quietly note that lynching was just as part of 1956, 
as it was part of 1848. Let us recall the poemi: “the knife 
in Lamberg’s heart”—or was that different from lynch- 
ing? 


[REFORM] In conclusion there comes to mind a legally 
absurd question. Could there be a popular vote taken 
regarding the judgment of 1956? 


[Ungvary] If indeed a popular vote could be held, in my 
view there would be no doubt of the outcome of such a 
referendum. In 1956 there was a revolution. But 
nowhere in the world do they judge historic events by 
popular referendums. For this reason my response is that 
in case of a free election, the votes cast for competing 
democratic parties would decide how people feel about 
1956. 


Racz on Workers’ Councils 
250000067a Budapest REFORM in Hungarian 
9 Dec 88 p 8 


[Interview with Sandor Racz, chairman of the former 
1956 Greater Budapest Central Workers Council, by 
Julia Lajos: “The Eight Points are Still Relevant’”’] 


[Text] On 14 November 1956 Sandor Racz was the 
chairman of the Greater Budapest Central Workers 
Council [KMT], composed of delegates sent by workers 
councils. 


In 1956 he was sentenced to life in prison. He received 
amnesty in 1962 and was released. At present he pursues 
farming in Izsak. We paid him a visit there in order to 
find out what he had to say about his earlier views. 


[REFORM] Various sources indicate that on 12 Novem- 
ber area-wide workers councils organized themselves for 
the first time. 








POLITICAL 


[Racz] The organization of the KMT began in Ujpest. 
Their conference was held at the Egyesult Izzo factory. 
The delegates heard a reading of Istvan Bibo’s proposal 
which contained ideas that are barely different from 
today’s proposals for evolution. Perhaps it would be 
worthwhile to quote some statements: “The social form 
of Hungary is a social order based on the prohibition of 
exploitation—i.e., socialism. In detail this means the 
continuation of the 1945 land reform with 20-40 acre 
maximums, the continuation of state ownership of 
mines, banks and of heavy industry, the ownership of 
existing factories based on management by workers, on 
shares held by workers, and on profit sharing, the oppor- 
tunity for individual and cooperative free enterprise, the 
freedom to own private property, a fully developed 
system of workers protection, the workers right to orga- 
nize, and general social security.” 


[REFORM] How do you feel today about the eight 
points advanced by the Workers Council at the time? 


[Racz] The eight points advanced in 1956 are still valid. 
At that time the Workers Council urged the establish- 
ment of a cabinet which enjoys the confidence of the 
people. The eight points advanced by the KMT include 
demands that members of the workers councils be made 
part of the police forces, that the radio inform public 
opinion consistent with reality, that the Soviet troops be 
removed, that the harassment of workers councils end, 
and that the activities of workers councils be permitted 
to evolve. The eight points also included a demand that 
the functioning of parties which stand on a socialist 
platform be permitted. 


[REFORM] By early December the KMT was connected 
to all industrial centers in the countryside. At that time it 
appeared that workers councils would be able to play a 
role in Hungary’s political life—workers councils were 
judging even the activities of local party organizations 
and councils. 


[Racz] Workers councils were rather popular in early 
December. The KMT’s 27 November circular helped the 
nationwide organizational effort. In it we provided a 
sketch of the circumstances of our coming into being and 
of our goals, and we expressed our commitment to the 
great Ociober Socialist Revolution. We also recom- 
mended that workers councils in the countryside direct 
trade union elections. Workers councils were established 
one after another in the factories. They announced that 
they would function within a system of workers self- 
governance. This meant that workers councils would be 
heading the factories, and that economic and technical 
leadership positions could be acquired only through 
competition. Such positions could be filled by individual 
directors or chief engineers only as long as the organiza- 
tion functioned efficiently. It was our purpose that 
personnel selections not be made from, and management 
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not be provided by often incompetent persons found in 
the party apparatus. I continue to hold the view that we, 
the workers must continue with our endeavors where we 
left off in 1956. 


[REFORM] How would this be possible? 


[Racz] As I have hinted in my presentations, a national 
meeting of workers delegates should be convened at the 
earliest possible date. The way workers view the present 
political situation should be stated candidly. I truly do 
not know what the workers’ message to society would be 
today, but it is probable that it would be worthwhile to 
listen to what they have to say. 


POLAND 


New Finance Minister on Iacome, Taxes, 
Expenditures, Budgeting 

26000250 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY 
in Polish No 1, 1 Jan 89 pp 1, 4 


[Interview with Andrzej Wroblewski, Minister of 
Finance, by Piotr Aleksandrowicz, Maria Dunin-Waso- 
wicz and Henryk Jablonowski: ““A World of Illusion” 


[Text] 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Minister Wilczek 
wants to manufacture 600,000 automobiles for the peo- 
ple, Minister Jastrzebski is giving a free hand in trade 
whereas the premier has announced personally that we 
will have passports at home. And what about you—what 
do you have to offer to the people? 


[Wroblewski] The minister of finance never has anything 
good up his sleeve—he must keep his eye on the money. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Since that is the case, 
then do you agree with the opinion that the minister of 
finance is generally not liked in the world? 


[Wroblewski] Most certainly. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Such figures as Mr 
Lawson in Great Britain are respected by a significant 
part of that nation’s citizens. 


[Wroblewski] For me, there is no parity [iunctim] 
between being liked and being respected. I would like to 
be respected. However, I doubt whether I can be liked. 
Naturally, I can announce that there will be lower taxes 
and introduce a more sensible tax system. No one will 
feel the effect immediately. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Sir, the Ministry of 
Finance is not respected in Poland. 


[Wroblewski] And what is respected in Poland? Taxes 
are constantly being treated as unwarranted sanctions. 


POLITICAL 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] However, there must 
be a reason for the lack of respect and for the tax being 
treated as a scourge. 


[Wroblewski] In order to explain this it would be neces- 
sary to refer to the ideology, the propaganda and the time 
when we rejected the commodity-cash economy in which 
finances were an ornament that hindered the implemen- 
tation of valid plans. How many tasks do we impose to 
this day on taxes; how many matters do we expect them 
to take care of, e.g., social justice, entrepreneurship and 
finally, valid directions of economic growth. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The exact same func- 
tions are being fulfilled by taxes the world over. 


[Wroblewski] Here, at home, everyone looks to the West. 
And who has really thoroughly studied those solutions? 
The knowledge that we have about them comes from 
American films and newspaper articles. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] We can try to outdo 
each other with regard to the information about tax 
solutions: that in France, for example, there are special 
taxes on acquired wealth; that in the FRG, expenses, if 
only those relating to a birth, are deducted from the tax 
base. That is not what matters here. However, it is 
difficult to imagine a civilized country in which in 
December no one knows yet what taxes he will be paying 
in the coming year. 


[Wroblewski] That is because we have a different kind of 
problem. Is it that we are conducting the reform of the 
tax system over a 5-year period and in keeping with the 
exigencies of a civilized country or are we trying to have 
something to show for this already? If it is the latter, then 
naturally, there must be a lot of unknowns. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] There has been talk 
about tax reforms for at least 3 years now. 


[Wroblewski] Excuse me, but I have been the minister of 
finance for only 3 months. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The dilemma whether 
to bring about reforms in a civilized manner or not is, I 
would think, contrived. After all, you have the reform 
concept and what is more, one that has been spread over 
a period of 2 years. 


[Wroblewski] Not over 2 but 3 years when taking into 
account the introduction in 1991 of the personal income 
and added on assets tax. However, we come in conflict 
with reality which at times is impossible to take. There- 
fore, the moment of introducing changes should be 
decided on from this vantage point as well. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] And what decisions 
have been made? 
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[Wroblewski] The government has reviewed and sent 
two acts 10 the Sejm which in my opinion are fundamen- 
tal to the economic system of our economy. One pertains 
to the financial management of enterprises and the 
other, to the income tax of legal persons [osob 
prawnych]. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] When will they go into 
effect? 


[Wroblewskij I don’t know. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Will temporary tax 
provisions be introduced? 


[Wroblewski] The laws are passed by Sejm deputies. 
However, | would like to call your attention to the fact 
that if a law regarding economic activity is to really go 
into effect on | January 1989, then it should be enclosed 
in a new tax system. Deferring it means running the risk 
that the law will not fulfill expectations. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Thus, what kinds of 
taxes will enterprises have to pay next year? 


[Wroblewski] If no changes occur, they will be paying an 
income tax, a turnover tax, and a wage and property tax. 
We will not be paying PPWW. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] What will the income 
tax rate be? 


[Wroblewski] Today, I can say that it will be 65 percent. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Therefore, just as it 
was? And enterprises are supposed to expand and grow? 


[Wroblewski] Just as it was, if the Sejm does not accept 
the new laws which propose the lowering of the tax rate 
to 40 percent. I wouid think that this should not be 
surprising since we know how things are in civilized 
countries. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] But over there, the 
enterprise tax burden vacillates between 20 to 45 per- 
cent. 


[Wroblewski] I have doubts about that. In the FRG, 
there is a discussion going on concerning the third phase 
of the tax reform. The finance minister claims that he 
wants to lower the tax rate whereas enterprises claim that 
he is trying to raise it to 70 percent of the profits made. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Let us compare the 
West German BMW consortium with the Polish FSM 
{Passenger Automobile Factory]. The state takes three 
times more from FSM’s turnover than is the case with 
BMW. Under such circumstances, the FSM will not 
restore its assets in 10 or even 15 years. Its money 
constantly goes into the budget. 


POLITICAL 


[Wroblewski] Experts from the World Bank are contin- 
ually surprised that our country is able to function 
despite such low automobile sales taxes. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The prices are deflated. 


fWroblewski] All right. Let us take the example of Japan. 
During the period of frenzy to keep up with the rest of 
the world, the nominal tax rate for corporations came to 
58 percent. At the same time, the system of tax credits 
was in effect owing to which these corporations paid 
barely 21 percent of the required tax. However, small 
businesses could not take advantage of these credits. I 
feel that taxes are a secondary issue in the question about 
the economy’s model. We must decide whether we are 
talking about our economy or about the developed 
Capitalist system. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] You said that you want 
to introduce a more sensible tax system. What does this 
mean? 


[Wroblewski] Taxes must assure stable income for the 
budget. However, they cannot interfere with the earning 
of money by the people. The minister of finance does not 
take money so as to stack it up in a pile as capital. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Agreed, but enterprise 
independence with this taking away of money continues 
to be theoretical. 


[Wrobiewski] The budget only takes as much as it must 
spend. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Has there been any 
kind of study which would demonstrate that easing off of 
taxes in the private sector has resulted in an increased 
amount of money flowing into the State Treasury? 


[Wroblewski] The sum of taxes is growing because the 
number of taxpayers is growing. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Perhaps then the low- 
ering of taxes by 5, 10 percent would enable socialized 
plants to grow and pay, for example, 50 percent more in 
taxes for the year? 


[Wroblewski] Perhaps, but this will not result in an 
increase in taxpayers. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] But there will be an 
increase in turnover. In a matter of 3 years, the plant will 
have a totally new type of production. 


[Wroblewski] And what am I supposed to do during 
these 3 years? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The economy had been 
blocked for 40 years. 
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[Wroblewski] We are living in a world of delusion. New 
state enterprises will not increase that quickly and 85 
percent of the budgetary income comes from there. In 
assuming the concept of the growth of the socialized 
sector of the economy , it is necessary to answer before- 
hand the question: Where is this money to come from? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Thus, there is no way 
out other than to wait for a grant from the central office 
or for credit or license from the West. In the meantime, 
the only possible form of enterprise development is tu let 
them keep their own money. 


[Wroblewski] A brilliant idea. However, taxes would 
have to be lowered today while the budgetary income 
would increase in goodness knows how many years. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] This cannot be done 
otherwise. 


[Wroblewski] For the time being, everyone, i.e., opposi- 
tion unions as weil as constructive, social commun'ties 
are calling for protection of the real income level. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY)] Perhaps we should pro- 
tect those who still want to work; who have not left the 
country? 


[Wroblewski] Trying to convince ourselves of the so- 
called valid objectives and a target program is the Polish 
way. However, I still don’t have the answer to the 
question: How to surmount the existing social barriers 
toward these objectives. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Within 3 years you are 
assuming the introduction of a tax on addcd-on assets, 
the standardization of taxes in all sectors, a general tax 
on personal income as well as the elimination of several 
others. How do you assess the chances of this concept? 


[Wroblewski] I am optimistic. I know from experience 
that it usually takes 2 years for a concept to go into effect. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] During the course of 
that time, there are elections to be held. 


[Wroblewski] There really is no way to discuss taxes 
without resolving the basic issues pertaining to the range 
and role of the state in the economy, to the system of 
ownership, and to the social system. Only then can we 
determine what the taxes should be and only then is it 
possible to persecute the minister of finance for bad 
management. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] However, as every 
member of the administration, you must bear in mind 
the elections. 


[Wrobiewski] I will act with the assumption in mind that 
I will remain the minister after the elections as well. 
However, it is difficult for me to assess my chances. 


POLITICAL 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] I have heard that in 
October, Prof Kaleta was your rival for your post. 


[Wroblewski] I was not informed about this. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Don’t you think that 
because of his personality, he would have been more 
suitable in terms of the specific, personal concept created 
by the dynamic Ministers Wilczek and Jastrzebski 
together with Deputy Premier Sekula? 


[Wroblewski] If that were my opinion, I should not have 
made the decision to assume the post of minister of 
finance. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] In addition, you are a 
person who constitutes an informal opposition in the 
government and brings all the ministers down to earth. 


[Wroblewski] I probably do not know of a country in the 
world where it would be otherwise. The minister of 
finance must play with cost and effect. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] A propos cost. There 
were two variants of the state budget under consider- 
ation... 


[Wroblewski] Three. The one that was adopted and two 
with high inflation. One was based on the internal 
exchangeability of the zloty which was to be tied at the 
outset with high inflation but extremely difficult to 
assess. The other assumed the attempt at tying in with 
world prices also with high inflation, although, capable 
of being assessed. I was the architect of the variant that 
allows for the internal exchangeability of the zloty. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] Both draft plans were 
disqualified by political bodies. 


[Wroblewski] The first one was not reviewed at all by 
them. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Despite appearances, 
cafes should not be made light of. It is in the cafe setting 
that there is talk of the controversy with regard to the 
economic concept between the political and the govern- 
ment circles. Do you confirm the existence of such a 
conflict? 


[Wroblewski] Conflicts exist and will exist. The only 
thing is that they do not amuse me very much. We are 
forever discussing what should be. On the other hand, I 
am facing a dilemma: how to achieve this. Let us take the 
example of demonopolization. If we begin to energeti- 
cally implement it, then we must realize that the adjust- 
ment period will not be easy. In the beginning, there may 
even be production shortages. What should we do in 
such a case? I would like someone to answer this ques- 
tion for me. 
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{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNiOWY] Nevertheless, this is 
the role of the minister of finance. In any case, the result 
of these discussions is a monstrous budget deficit. Has a 
lesser evil than high inflation been chosen? 


[Wroblewski] No. The choice was dictated by the appli- 
cation of a certain hierarchy of goals: above all, to reduce 
the stream of empty currency. At the same time, it 
should be kept in mind that with inflation the growth 
trend in the economy is maintained, although, this also 
has its limits. The process of curbing inflation gives rise 
to the risk of limiting the growth rate. The decision 
regarding the course to be taken against inflation is not 
simple either. The concern for the endurance limit of the 
social system appears. I believe that we have already 
reached it. Everything is becoming relative; is losing 
value. After all, last year at this time, the dollar was 
worth approximately 1,200 zloty whereas today—well 
over 3,000 zloty. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] In this budget struc- 
ture, subsidies are continually growing. 


[Wroblewski] Yes. I am not reducing subsidies but trying 
to reconstruct them. Will this be possible to accom- 
plish—I do not know. In any case, my colleague told me 
that in making the decision to switch from subjective to 
objective subsidies [dotacje podmiotowe, przedmio- 
towel], | run the risk of losing my job. In my opinion, this 
is the most logical direction of action: first of all, to 
improve the system. Please try to imagine destroying, all 
of a sudden, a structure which had been preserved for 40 
years and in which everyone was used to a central 
distribution of money. Finally, this will have to be said: 
“From tomorrow on, we shall forget about the 700 
dairies and about all the meat shops that were unprofit- 
able. From tomorrow on, everyone is to receive subsidies 
according to the given rate.” In any case, this has already 
been predetermined and business establishments have 
already known for 2 years about these regulations. The 
only thing being that something was always in the way to 
place them in action. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] There is still the issue 
of coal. Relatively speaking, it will be more expensive. 
However, at the same time, mining subsidies will reach | 
billion zloty. 


[Wroblewski] This year, this will be a question of cost 
effectiveness. We have decided to break away from the 
vicious circle of the clearing of expenses of every mine 
and for this reason, in accordance with the rules of the 
law of 2 years ago on the Hard Coal Collective, subsidies 
are only a supplement to the transaction price of coal. 
The basis for accounting is the official price of coal. And 
now, let the collective worry about how to manage this 
money. As far as I know, it is not, at all, happy about this. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] All right. But when will 
we free ourselves of subsidies, if at all? They falsify the 
economic results. 
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{ Wroblewski] Just a minute. There is no economy in this 
day and age in which some sort of subsidy system is not 
functioning. Recently, in Western Europe, subsidies 
were even introduced for fallow land. All joking aside, in 
our country, above all, food as well as the housing and 
municipal administration are subsidized. If we want to 
wave good-bye to these subsidies, then as I have already 
said, we must answer the question about the role of the 
state and the socia! policy conducted by it. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Would it not be better 
to give this money to the people in the form of remuner- 
ation so that they could pay for housing in a normal 
manner? Let us stop painting a false image of prices and 
costs in the economy. 


[Wroblewski] We have been discussing this for some 7 
years now. We still have not been able to accomplish 
anything. I believe that someday—for certain. However, 
we cannot let go of subsidies entirely. The economy must 
be state subsidized. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] That is quite true. But 
when subsidies reach 38 percent of state expenditures, 
then we are dealing with a different kind of budget. 


[Wroblewski] A discussion in which it is said that there is 
no one in the country other than the minister of finance 
who acts with a completely free will and that only his 
fierce stubbornness causes things to be so bad in our 
country, tires me. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The Ministry of 
Finance is—if not the most important—one of the most 
important ministries. 


[Wroblewski] Perhaps but there is also the opinion that 
money has five functions. However, in a socialist econ- 
omy, it fulfills only one—that of licensing [rejestracyjna]. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] However, it is impossi- 
ble to deny the impression that this budget with an over 
a billion zloty deficit has been prepared rather tradition- 
ally. 


[Wroblewski] The budget cannot be prepared in a matter 
of 2 weeks in conjunction with the coming of a new 
minister. Moreover, it was not coal that really had such 
an impact on the deficit. Let us not forget about the 
necessity of attending to the debt, improving the wage 
ratio within the nonmaterial sphere and the subsidizing 
of housing construction. Just these three areas increased 
state expenditures in the range of 2 billion zloty. In 
countrics where there is fiscal balance, free capital 
[wolne srodki] usually appears. That is when a choice 
may be made as to the method of supplying the budget: 
by way of bank credit, the issuing of securities, the 
issuing of currency... 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] And you choose the 
latter possibility. 
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[Wroblewski] I have an imbalance in the state fiscal 
balance. If I were to issue securities, then it may be 
assumed that I would have to compete with bank savings 
by exceeding their interest rate. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Is this some sort of 
idea? 


[Wroblewski] The 700 billion zloty hole will remain. And 
in this way it will only be shifted to the bank credit 
system. Meanwhile, my problem is based on something 
else: When will I finally achieve such an increase in 
revenues that all my expenditures including the servicing 
of the budgetary debt will be covered? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] Our citizens are carry- 
ing approximately | billion zloty in their pockets. With- 
out securities, it will be impossible to get even | zloty out 
of them. 


[Wroblewski] Who is going to exchange !00,000 zloty for 
securities? Besides this, the budget must be prepared to 
issue them. The best thing would be to have a surplus in 
the state fiscal budget as is the case in the United States. 
Incidentally, if the state announces their intention to 
issue securities, does this mean that confidence in them 
will rise automatically? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] If it does not make 
such an announcement there will not be a problem with 
securities. 


[Wroblewski} Just as there really is no problem with the 
sale of state assets until we resolve the issue of owner- 
ship. Strictly speaking, a state firm is not allowed to sell 
anything. In our country, the state owns things and not 
capital. Once we normalize our ownership affairs, then 
we can do business. Thus, the question continues to 
come back: Are we in a civilized country; are we going to 
change everything on command starting tomorrow? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY!] Thus, the budget can- 
not be saved neither with securities nor with the sale of 
capital. A profit of 300 billion zloty has been recorded in 
it from foreign exchange auctions. Is this not a bit 
cautious count? 


[Wroblewski] Perhaps it is not cautious enough. The 
amount of $2 billion is to be placed on the exchange 
[gielda] of which clearing takes $800 million. Thus, the 
budget will take only that which it finds at the auction at 
the Commercial Bank. The rest will be supplied by the 
Export Development Fund. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Budgetary revenues 
cannot be increased. Therefore, expenditures have to be 
cut. 
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[Wroblewski] They have been realistically cut in the area 
of capital investments—primarily local. The only con- 
cession in favor of housing construction is a budget 
reserve fund in the amount of 150 billion zloty. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] And where else are 
taxes being reduced? 


[Wroblewski] Above all, in the budget and capital invest- 
ment sphere. The problem lies in that I continually hear 
about a number of areas that are insufficiently subsi- 
dized. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] That is understand- 
able. But why are taxes for public safety rising above the 


average? 

[Wroblewski] After all, this ministry does not only have 
problems with the opposition. It has a shortage of 
militiamen primarily in large urban areas. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Subsidies for television 
are growing from several to a dozen or so billion zloty. 


[Wroblewski] This in turn is tied to price decisions 
regarding TV charges. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Let us forget about TV. 
Can you imagine the withdrawal of subsidies without the 
right of transferring the effects of such an operation on 
prices? 


[Wroblewski] And can we imagine that in this way we 
will initially block budget expenditures and that perhaps 
there will be a shortage of coal, that there will be fewer 
hospital beds and that the TV program schedule will be 
shortened? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] The minister of finance 
must, above all, care for those who give him money. 


[Wroblewski] Please, look at the structure of expendi- 
tures. Yes, that 14 billion zloty can also be seen here. The 
only thing being that this is no reason to claim that the 
budget is, s0 to say, spread out. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Subsidies for TV are 
pennies compared to all the expenditures. However, this 
is an example of the specific way of thinking at the 
Ministry of Finance. As if no one knows that TV is a 
bottomless pit. 


{Wroblewski] I will not assess the program in order to 
make a decision about withdrawing subsidies. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The product is not as 
important as the cost of manufacturing it. This applies 
equally to TV as it does to coal. 
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[Wroblewski] We are trying to mutually convince each 
other of obvious things. How do you know that I am not 
striving to cut subsidies or make costs more realistic? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Does a draft calcula- 
tion exist of the closing of three, perhaps five of the most 
unprofitable mines? 


[Wroblewski] The Ministry of Industry is preparing a 
program of structural changes. I recall from my previous 
post as undersecretary of state at the MP [Ministry of 
Industry] how we approached three plans of eliminating 
certain plants. When it came to deciding, everyone had 
some sort of justification for the development of the area 
intended for closing. We could not find an expert who 
would even attempt the specific outlining of the closing 
down of the Lenin Shipyards! 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Is the Ministry of 
Finance unable to make such a calculation by itself? 


[Wroblewski] A propos the rationalization of costs—the 
closing down of the Stefanow mine during the first year 
of construction is costing 2 billion zloty. So what am I 
supposed to do? Shut down the electricity and send the 
people home on Monday? In any case, this is not the only 
issue. No one, literally no one wants to take over the 
closed-down plants. Everyone is being particular and 
worrying about what their branch colleagues would say. 
The reason? In our country, there is stili no such game 
where you have to compete with others. On the other 
hand, the principle continues to hold that it is better not 
to stick your head out. We have as an example, the 
community in Stara Milosna. A group of people has 
joined forces to build housing for themselves. Others, 
who did not think of this, would gladly wring their necks. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] This is an example of 
particularism of interests and second-rate at that. 


[Wroblewski] | think not. When a plant is being closed 
down, do particular interests not appear? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] In such a situation, the 
power of government and its consistency in the imple- 
mentation of general social interests over particular 
interests decide. Things did not usually go well wiih this. 


[Wroblewski] True. This results from the mutual deter- 
minants of the governmental and political-social factor 
and from the desire to be liked more than respected. And 
while we are at it, let us look at the history of countries 
which have developed during the last 20 years. In 
general, they did not have democratic elections or par- 
liaments. That is why, the utopian vision appalls me: 
that if we were really and truly able to reach an agree- 
ment amongst ourselves, then immediately Poland 
would become a land flowing with milk and honey. 


POLITICAL 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Let us leave utopia and 
return to finances. It looks as if it will be impossible to 
increase revenues or reduce expenditures. 


[Wroblewski] I claim that we must change the system of 
financing the housing and municipal administration. 
The only thing is that this cannot be done in a matter of 
2 weeks. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] There you have it. The 
minister of finance is concerned about social costs. 


[Wroblewski] Excuse me, we are playing cabaret here. 
Meanwhile, for 2 years now we have been unable to solve 
the problem of reimbursement for medication and meals 
in hospitals. After all, we have health benefits that pay 
100 percent whereas hospital treatment expenses are 
paid for by the work establishment and by the bucget. 
Perhaps this is not nice to say but a large majority of beds 
are occupied by people for whom the family does not 
want to care. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Do matters involving 
the health services cause such an unbalanced budget? 


[Wroblewski] Not only they. However, this is one of 
many secondary factors that make up this | billion zloty 
deficit. What is amusing is that in this budget structure— 
even though it is being said that it does not contain any 
economizing measures—I have had a falling-out with 
everybody. I have lifted my hand against the health 
services, against the education sector, the housing con- 
struction industry, against all valid social causes and 
against enterprises. Should I lower the income tax if this 
would mean increasing the deficit by 1.5 billion zloty? 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] In its most recent opin- 
ion, the MFW [Ministry of Internal Finance] recom- 
mends a significant drop in real personal income and in 
that of enterprises as well as improvement in govern- 
ment finances. Distinction is made there between the 
sphere of public and government expenditures. Further- 
more, it is presumed that the budget deficit has been 
underestimated by 580 billion zloty. 


[Wroblewski] Were it not for the servicing of the debt 
and the increased salaries in the nonmaterial sphere, we 
would have a balanced budget. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] At the very most, 
teachers, physicians and professors would not be able to 
bear this. 


[Wroblewski] Just one minute here. All the time, there 
was talk about not giving subsidies and that was to be 
that. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Not to give them to 
bad enterprises. Let’s close down mines. 
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[Wroblewski] There is no sense whatsoever in beginning 
with the closing down of inefficient plants in the raw 
material sector. We must begin making cuts with the 
manufacturers of final products. Then, there will be no 
problem with mines. Where are the ineffective subsidies? 
In the food sector. Another example, the production of 
tractors at Ursus. Despite appearances, this factory 
could sustain itself if besides tractors it were allowed to 
manufacture engines. The concept was ready at the 
Ministry of Industry. Farmers torpedoed it. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] It looks as if though 
under the influence of various stimuli you are trying to 
satisfy everyone by way of the budget but are not 
satisfying anyone. 


[Wroblewski] I do not agree that I must satisfy everyone. 
I have accepted the fact that perhaps | will not be able to 
satisfy anyone. One thing is certain: that we should aim 
for the reduction of the redistributive function of the 
budget. If we will be very persistent then we shall achieve 
an effect in 3 years. The next issue in need of solution is 
the restructuring of the fiscal and tax system including 
the property tax. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Do you not have the 
feeling that the situation of the minister of finance is 
rather hopeless? 


[Wroblewski] Sejm commissions await me where most 
likely all the questions that have been asked here will be 
repeated. The game of interests in our country is based 
on hitting only one goal—the minister of finance. At the 
same time, the game is falsified. I shall overlook incom- 
petence. The crux of the matter is that in our country 
everyone places himself as being the only one fighting for 
social interests, the only one having monopoly on noble 
motives... Perhaps this is oversimplified. There is no 
point, however, in hiding the fact that a certain sense of 
hopelessness does come over me. 


Editorial Roundtable on PZPR Changes: 
Necessity or Sell-Out? 

26000251 Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish 
No 25, 14 Dec 88 pp 1, 12-15 


{Editorial roundtable under rubric “Changes in the 
Party,” with participants Prof Leszek Gilejko, sociolo- 
gist, director, Institute of Research on the Working 
Class, PZPR Academy of Social Sciences; Dr Wlodzi- 
mierz Milanowski, PZPR Academy of Social Sciences; 
Leszek Miller, First Secretary, PZPR Voivodship Com- 
mittee, Skierniewice; Wiktor Lis, PZPR Central Com- 
mittee; Prof Janusz Reykowski, social and personal 
psychology, Polish Academy of Sciences; and Igor 
Lopatynski, representing the ZYCIE PARTII editorial 
board. Compiled and edited by Andrzej Wisniewski. ] 


[Text] The sell-out of socialism or its renewal? This 
succinct form of the question, typical of rally slogans, 
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provides the atmosphere for the discussion which many 
party groups are holding on the changes taking place in 
political, social, and economic life, and within the party as 
well. This exchange of views is particularly important, 
inasmuch as the changes are of a forrnative nature, but it is 
equally important to put the opinions and assessments into 
the necessary ideological and political order. It is with this 
thought in mind today that we are publishing the transcript 
of an editorial roundtable discussion in the series 
“Changes in the Party.” The participants were Prof Leszek 
Gilejko and Dr Wlodzimierz Milanowski, from the PZPR 
Academy of Social Sciences; Leszek Miller, First Secretary, 
PZPR Voivodship Committee, Skierniewice; Wiktor Lis, 
PZPR Central Committee and a worker at the “Rawar” 
Plants in Warsaw; and Prof Janusz Reykowski, from the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. Igor Lopatynski represented 
the editors of ZYCIE PARTII. 


[Gilejko] I will start by bringing up three elements. The 
first is the issue of the formative dimension of the 
changes. What is going on now in Poland and in most of 
the socialist countries really does have a formative 
dimension, but I would call this mainly an interior 
formative change, consisting of a whole array of socio- 
political and economic reforms, and I believe that this is 
making us face the theoretical, ideological, and psycho- 
social issues surrounding the tremendously important 
problem of our relationship to Marxist theory, Marxist 
practice, and political actions furthering the reform. 


The second element that I would like to bring up 
concerns the current status of the changes taking place in 
Poland. On the one hand, we quite rightly cali the 
changes a process of socialist renewal. On the other 
hand, there are various sorts of apprehension over the 
present status of the changes, their direction, the long- 
range prospects, and the choice of solutions. This pro- 
vokes the question of whether there may not be some 
danger of the changes going too far or of their leading to 
something quite the opposite, the opposite of than just 
what has been up until now, what deserves to be criti- 
cized, what we have gone through, and what is blocking 
development! Isn’t there the danger that these changes 
could give preferential treatment to solutions that are 
not really socialist ones? 


We could put the problem in still sharper focus: If we 
compare ourselves to the world, from the historical 
viewpoint we seem to face the following situation: On 
the one hand, we have capitalism, which, although it 
may be unjust, is nonetheless effective in operation. 
Then, on the other hand, we have socialism, which, 
although it is surely more just, is ineffective from the 
standpoint of economics, technical progress, technology, 
and so on. 


So, given this fact, do you suppose the only way to catch 
up with, and perhaps even surpass, the capitalist world is 
to give up anything placing restraints on our develop- 
ment—ihese restraints are often involved with such 
issues as social justice, democracy, and the traditional 
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values marking the identity of socialism—and to march 
decidedly toward economic effectiveness above all, 
regardless of whether there is some impact on these 
values or certain structural phenomena in the society, in 
a state of genuine socialism? 


Or is the reverse perhaps not true, meaning we should get 
rid of everything that has been unsocialist in our past 
practice? 


Then should we perhaps be looking for some sort of new 
paradigm for socialism, for socialist society, and for the 
socialist economy? I am personally convinced that this 
should be a paradigm of participation in running things, 
in making decisions, or, to put it another way, of the 
subjective functioning of basic social groups and indi- 
viduals, or at least those elements of the fundamental 
social groups which want to play just such an active part 
in the life of society. 


Should we not perhaps sometimes be striving for all the 
basic values of socialism which in the past have either 
been distorted or have not been undertaken at all? Of 
course this by no means excludes—actually, on the 
contrary, it even presumes—the existence of many dif- 
ferent sectors, along with pluralism in the political and 
social sphere. All this would operate on a certain basis, 
however, the dynamics of the structures, values, and 
goals of socialism. I am convinced that it is particularly 
important to view things this way. 


[Miller] Before we resolve the question of whether social- 
ism is being renewed or sold out, we have to ask what 
sort of socialism we are talking about. This issue has 
been a topic of discussion, particularly during the past 
few months. I think that we can say that the way to 
socialism is the path that was formulated during the 
1930’s and was later replicated in different variants. So, 
if we were talking about a sell-out of the Stalinist path to 
socialism, which exhausted its possibilities and proved 
itself ineffective, then we might feel satisfied. 


I want to go back to Prof Gilejko’s statement about 
socialism’s being just but ineffective and capitalism’s 
being effective but unjust. I think that this version of 
socialism not only is ineffective but also fails to be 
sufficiently just. The injustice lies in the fact that it 
breaks the basic rule: each [person is to benefit] accord- 
ing to his work, because the mechanisms of economic 
and social development which have been in operation up 
until now have not been based on this principle, at least 
not universally. On the contrary, we have been employ- 
ing a sort of socialist exploitation, in that we chose the 
better people to shore up the less strong, but usually these 
latter were simply those whose work was less effective 
and therefore did not merit this sort of help. How do you 
square that with justice? 


I understand that under socialist renews’ the thing is to 
look for new proposals. This comes from ihe assumption 
that the way that has been employed up wiitil now is just 
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one of many possible ways, not the only one. Then, of 
course, this leads to the question: What other ways are 
there? We have wound up in a situation in which we 
obviously know the basic principles of socialism, such as 
the predominance of socially-held property and of social 
justice, but we don’t know the most effective ways of 
bringing them about. With us, theory always lags behind 
practice. I would like, to say furthermore that this 
uncertainty should not panic us. The very fact the 
question is raised proves there are new possibilities. 


As for the state of confusion and uncertainty among 
party members, this uncertainty often comes from the 
fact that everyone knows that something will not stand 
up to criticism and that it has to be changed, but people 
don’t have much of a notion of what to put in its place. 
When I attend meetings or discussions, unless I can 
answer all the doubts and questions people have, the 
people I am talking to feel somehow let down. We are all 
slaves of a certain poetic notion that when a comrade 
seated at the head table is asked about something, he 
should be able to come up with precise answers to all the 
questions and clear up all the doubts. This notion has 
gotten into the bloodstream of our party life. Today it 
someone honestly says he doesn’t have the answer, a lot 
of our party comrades are certain to feel disappointed 
and say right out: Who the devil are we to believe?! The 
practical conclusion is that we have to show our rank and 
file members that at this stage merely to be asking 
questions is some sort of achievement. 


It is clear that we have to bring our ideas into contact 
with practical applications. This is the way to truth. Let’s 
set out on this road and take one step after the other. 
Then we will solve the problems. If we try at the outset to 
formulate a model that is absolutely perfect, we’re going 
to waste a lot of time on discussion and on creating 
models, but nothing in our life will change. We must 
simply put various practical solutions into our blood- 
stream and, after observation, make corrections and 
move forward step by step. 


There are a lot of risks here. Take the question of the 
market, for one. I represent an area in which there are 
lots of different sectors standing alongside one another. 
This of course causes various sorts of reactions, such as: 
Who gave permission for this? The best people are 
fleeing the plants and going into the private sector, the 
companies, and Polish emigre firms! My idea in response 
is that even if we decided now that nothing in Poland 
with the taint of the private sector could expand and that 
we were only going to pamper the state sector, this 
ultimately would still not eliminate the basic issues 
related to the whole matter of competition between state 
ownership and private, capitalist ownership. 


After all, even if we avoided this, it’s still a worldwide 
problem. You know, we have to prove that social own- 
ership, or state ownership, is supposed to be not only no 
less effective than capitalist ownership, but even more 
effective, and also to incorporate a system of distribution 
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that is more just. This is ultimately to be the basic 
criteria of the regime’s attractiveness as formulated 
many years ago. Let’s try to have our type of ownership 
win. 


This ownership can be victorious. I am deeply convinced 
of this, provided that we rid our enterprises of all the 
bonds aid shackles we have placed on them. Today the 
state sector has the greatest handicap. A priori it is 
condemned to lose, because it is hampered by all sorts of 
restrictions that the other sectors don’t have. I bet that if 
we finally reach equality among the sectors, our plants 
too will demonstrate possibilities so great that we will be 
victorious in competition. 


We want to bring incentives for effectiveness into our 
economy. This is already a fait accompli in many plants. 
We can name the best known enterprises and lesser 
known ones. Brigade systems, elimination of excess 
employment, structural changes in production manage- 
ment, and so on. 


This year in our voivodship we dissolved a housing 
construction complex, a clumsy great organization in 
which everything was fictitious, the greatest fiction of all 
being supervision, management, thrift, and so on. In its 
place we have set up several small enterprises, and 
nothing terrible has happened. Quite to the contrary, we 
have already been making gains, even though it has been 
a short time. We have greater productivity in these 
enterprises, and people are already looking for work to 
do, in the sense that while they are idle, for example, 
when there is no cement, they don't go off to have a glass 
of wine. Instead they are impatient, because they know 
that this will have an immediate impact on what they get 
at the end of the month. 


Speaking about equality, I am also thinking about the 
fact that we have to get things to the point where our 
plants finally start to work the way that the others that 
are operating according to different principles do. It’s 
clear that this will create other sorts of risks and further 
tensions. I am most disturbed by the fact that we try not 
to talk. There is the conviction in the minds of the public 
that nobody is going to bear any of the costs of the 
reform, the restructuring, and so on. Meanwhile, we are 
all bearing costs to different extents. The number of 
people who are dissatisfied for various reasons will 
increase. For example, you can count on a coalition 
among those facing insolvency. And one thing that is 
clear is that the party will face this question in those 
plants: Who is going to support it? Who will put up a 
fight against it?, and so on. 


Here I'd like to bring up one other thing. You see, I have 
the impression that we are all fascinated mostly with the 
designing of various sorts of solutions, future scenarios, 
and so on, which is indeed fascinating. On the other 
hand, we attach far less significance to exploiting the 
mechanisms already in existence. After all, since the 
Ninth Party Congress, the political and economic sphere 
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has gained a host of new possibilities that are not being 
used, either because they have gone unnoticed or 
because people have all sorts of reasons for avoiding 
them. First of all, then, we have to make an analysis of 
how many of those which exist have been utilized, what 
sort of benefits were produced, and what the dangers 
were, in other words, how they turned out once they were 
put into practice. 


{Lis} I am a laborer, so my view will probably be 
somewhat different. I went so far as to survey workers as 
to whether what is going on in our economy and our 
party could be called the renewal of socialism or the 
sell-out of socialism. The responses were extremely var- 
ied. Some people said that it was the sell-out of social- 
ism. Others said that every regime went through a reform 
once in a while, so if socialism were somehow to be shut 
up in a box and stay there, the box could break, with 
great harm to the whole system, of course. 


What is socialism? Well, I think that party members were 
in a good situation in the period from 1944 to 1946. 
They stood before a very clear goal, that is, to nationalize 
industry and agriculture, to put the means of production 
in the hands of the people and, of course, to take the 
goods gained and distribute them to some extent justly 
among the people. Now, over these 40-some years it has 
turned out that the system that has taken shape during 
this period, that is, the bureaucratic system of operating 
according to orders and decrees has not worked. It has 
become distorted, in terms of both management and 
distribution. 


But what should we do to see that the basic fundamentals 
are upheld? Here is where the greatest reservations 
surfaced. Everyone knows that the system of social 
ownership has in some sense failed to prove itself, but 
the question is why it didn’t work. The director does not 
feel that he owns the enterprise. This means that we have 
given him national assets which he treated as being not 
his own but merely public property, which he could 
handle just as he wanted, rather than seeing that it was 
managed effectively. 


At this moment we are introducing a rather broad 
change, insofar as ownership of the means of production 
is concerned, the reprivatization of ownership. Not on a 
very grand scale yet, because if we compare state enter- 
prises to private ones, the percentage is not great, and 
this is also true in terms of the earnings. But the tempo of 
the reform is really picking up. Reprivatization is going 
deeper and deeper. We have to realize that we are 
allowing foreign capital in, and this foreign capital will in 
some sense have an impact on our whole economy. 


What will happen if those who have the capital want also 
to have a share in the exercise of power? What impact 
will this have on the way we carry out the second 
principle of our regime, that of satisfying people’s needs? 
What will social justice look like, in terms of the distri- 
bution of goods? Everyone, after all, knows that those 
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with enterprises doing well will also have great financial 
resources. We have to realize, though, that there will be 
people who will not be getting out of the socialized 
economy, even if they have initiative and the necessary 
talents, because not everyone has the necessary capital at 
hand, so they will not necessarily jump up and form 
companies. 


[Gilejko] There are some who don’t even want to do this. 


{Lis} One way or the other, there are people who will 
never have the courage to start up a company on their 
own and run it, but this does not mean that they want to 
have a less good living. They want to do good work under 
somebody else’s leadership. They are asking themselves: 
What will happen when we are working in the socialized 
economy, which up until now has not been equal in 
terms of having an equal starting point, in terms of the 
principles of operation and management? All sorts of 
restrictions are holding the socialized economy back. 
You know, the socialized economy—this is in addition 
to the system of taxation, which leaves a great deal to be 
desired—is also burdened with various sorts of services 
not provided by the private sector or at present by the 
Polish emigre sector. 


Nonetheless, people would like to have some assurance of 
peace and quiet, some comfort, and in the socialized 
economy we must assure them of this comfort. The fears 
that they will lose this comfort are quite great. In response 
to my survey, everyone said that they were of course in 
favor of the reforms, because they couldn’t go on as things 
were, because the economy is inefficient, but the reforms 
mustn’t lower their standard of living. The reforms must 
take place as somebody’s cost, as everyone realizes, and 
people ask, at whose cost. One answer is that the reforms 
will now be at the cost not only of the working class but of 
all those employed in the socialized economy, because that 
is where in some sense it is easiest to introduce them. 


{Milanowski] Let me begin with the comment that the 
question: A sell-out of socialism or a renewal of social- 
ism? sounds very nice, but we associate it with old 
ideological propaganda stereotypes, which told us that if 
we sold out socialism, we would replace it with capital- 
ism. We might ask who would want to buy socialism 
from us, that is, who would want to pay for restructuring 
our economy, be it socialist or capitalist. 


We are conducting our discussion on a practical track, 
one of those small consistent steps Comrade Miller was 
talking about, steps which after all are related to people’s 
real needs, because I would not be wrong to say that the 
only way to revitalize social consciousness and inspire 
trust in the party, the government, and the long-range 
prospects of socialism is to cleanse the social area of all 
its absurdities. 


I think that the fact that a substantial proportion of the 
public and the overwhelming majority of party members 
accepts promises with skepticism is the result of the very 
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fact that the initial social, political, and ideological 
tensions which broke out in 1980-81 and which bore 
fruit in the party at the Ninth Party Congress have 
somehow “burned themselves out” in the discussions. 
And, what is more, the program of the renewal and 
reform of socialism has been carried out to a great extent 
as though everything depended solely on management, 
as though there were no need to mobilize the broad 
social ranks, especially those which exist in the party. I 
would call that the reform’s tendency to proceed from 
the top down. 


It is obvious that the reforms are impossible without 
decisive leadership, without the structuring of some sort 
of scheme of reform in the leadership, but it is just as 
obvious that the leadership will not be able to do 
anything unless it has its own social base for the reforms, 
and in our country practice has tenced to depend more 
on seeking a social base outside the party, in the church, 
recently in constructive opposition, among Catholics 
and secular groups with various orientations, and in the 
activation of allies. All these actions are correct, of 
course, because they are tied in with structuring a 
pluralistic mechanism, but I am worried about the 
conviction concealed in this that we are initiating some- 
thing wonderful that will be carried out for us by the 
church, for example, that the church will want to devote 
its resources to strengthening the party. And I wouldn’t 
overestimate these resources either. The question of the 
renewal of socialism is basically the question of joining 
the forces of reform in the society to those of the party, 
of the party leadership’s using as a foundation its own 
potential for reforming the party, that is, its active 
stance. It is a question of understanding that «ven greater 
than the problem of the potential sell-out of socialism, to 
use the term without defining it, is the conviction that 
the party is conservative. 


[Gilejko] The party is not just being accused of having an 
attitude that does not encourage the reform. It is also 
being asked whether it is a party of the left. 


[Milanowski] The leftist tendency that Comrade Gilejko 
spoke of, I call privately the party’s radicalness, that is, 
its ability to articulate that part of its social attitudes and 
positions which are actually on the left in the life of the 
society, and to rationalize them in relation to the society 
as a whole, rather than the current practice up until 
now—this is one of the remnants of Stalinism—since it 
is a nationwide party, of trying to mobilize instead those 
attitudes, positions, and types of activity which are 
characteristic of the conservative tendencies in society. 


[Gilejko] If the constructive opposition model becomes 
more and more popular, it will be very bad not to have a 
constructive leftist concept represented. 


[Miller] Are you thinking of a left wing? I am asking this 
so that you will not overlook the need to strengthen the 
party’s content. 
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[Milanowski] I am thinking about a left wing too, but 
more than that. 


[Gilejko] This is primarily a question of a left that is 
quite broad in its scope, not just within the party. 


[Reykowski] The notion of reform has been mentioned 
here a couple of times. You have formulated a clear 
enough idea about what you would like to change, the 
form of life in society, management, and authority that 
has not worked, has gone out of date, or has proved to be 
ineffective or morally incorrect. On the other hand, there 
is the question of what is to be built in their place. 
Comrade Miller said that merely asking the question is 
valuable and that we should not be worried about not 
having an answer yet. Well, there are certain dangers 
inherent in putting the matter this way. 


It may be dangerous, because there is a great area of 
uncertainty for the sociopolitical base of socialism in 
Poland. I am convinced that this base is greatly con- 
fused. Comrade Lis made clear the sorts of fears some of 
the workers have, but this applies not only to this social 
base of socialism in Poland but also to its political and 
organizational support. This applies to the group of party 
activists, the people operating in various areas of our 
system of government power. Many of these people have 
become confused as to where we are and where we are 
going. This loss of orientation could lead to two danger- 
ous phenomena. 


One would be desertion. Either practical desertion, leav- 
ing the ranks of the party, or covert desertion, staying in 
the party but looking around at something else, looking 
for support in another view of the world, another polit- 
ical and ideological order. The signs of this desertion 
don’t appear under conditions of relative quiet. Deser- 
tion comes up at the moment things come to blows, to 
confrontations, to mounting tensions. 


The second danger is that an alternative political struc- 
ture might be created in the desire to find simple 
solutions to complicated problems. I think that there is 
the possibility in Poland that such an alternative politi- 
cal structure may be constructed within our movement. 
By linking populist slogans with nationalisiic ones and 
some phraseology of socialism, it is possible to build 
some sort of social movement and to find support in 
various constructs of the social order. This political 
structure could prove dangerous, and its potential force 
could appear under conditions wherein the processes of 
reform produce social tensions. 


You comrades here have already talked about how the 
whole sphere of action is inevitably a source of social 
tensions and social conflicts and therefore also about the 
processes of creating new political entities. Well, unless 
we are able to construct convincing answers in a rather 
short time to the questions which have been posed, we 
will be helpless in relation to the phenomena of both 
desertion and what we might call a reactionary political 
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structure within the movement. Of course, we will be just 
as helpless vis-a-vis other forces inimical to socialism. To 
make our discussion more interesting, I would do battle 
with the notion that there is no reason to panic. 


Of course the issue remains as to which major questions 
we should be seeking answers to. Now, there are at least 
two key areas being brought up in the debate over the 
major problems of our day. Some people emphasize 
ineffective productivity and management in Poland, and 
the central issue here is how to alter the institutions to 
make them effective. Others emphasize social and polit- 
ical alienation in Poland, the fact that, as some people 
put it, bureaucracy has taken over and expropriated the 
proper authority in our society, the working class, and 
working people, that it has begun to operate in the name 
of socialism, depriving all other social groups of their 
autonomy and power to act. The chief problem here is 
how to get rid of this alienation. 


The desired way of thinking is what Comrade Gilejko 
has been saying, to point out that the main way is the 
road of participation, but public discussions are showing 
that increasing participation is not necessarily the best 
way to increase effectiveness. Therefore, we face the 
issue of what is more important for us, or how we can 
coordinate these goals, how participation and effective- 
ness can be linked. 


Alongside the issues of participation and effectiveness, 
however, there is also the element of political authority. 
What is to become of political authority in Poland? How 
is it to be changed or transformed? Here we face another 
dilemma. For example, I am fully in agreement with 
Comrade Lis’ view that if the power of people with 
money grows in Poland, an inevitable consequence of 
this will be that this social group will have a share of the 
political power. What is more, if we wanted to use 
political means to prevent this, then a source of political 
tensions would be created that would blow up the 
system. The thing then is to create those political mech- 
anisms that permit them to have a share in the political 
power. So then what happens to the political power 
which is to undergo these changes? 


The issue of power leads us to an especially difficult 
question, that is, the party’s situation under the current 
conditions. Not everything on this subject is clear to me. 
What I say will therefore be surrounded by question 
marks. Now, this group of 2 million people has various 
political nuances within it. As for those who exercise 
power, I think you can see two spirits. There is a clear 
section of the governing machinery which is clearly 
aware of the weaknesses and shortcomings of the system 
and knows that they cannot go on the old way, if the 
party is to remain in power. If the country is to develop, 
there have to be changes. This is a spirit of reform that 
comes out of an understanding of historical necessity. 
There is another section which doesn’t have a very clear 
understanding of historical necessity, or is afraid of it, 
believing that all sorts of minor alterations could be 
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made for the better but no great changes are needed. 
Basically things should remain as they are. I don’t know 
whether these are two groups of people or two spirits in 
this same group, but at any rate, that’s the way things are. 


In the rest of the party I see these attitudes too. I recently 
looked around at a large meeting of party activists. This 
was a group of people very strongly aligned with the old 
party line, one which is now trying to quickly buy into 
the new one. Their presentations consisted of first 
declaring their complete loyalty to the line of the reform 
and then of proving that in the past they had tried to 
carry out this line but had been treated unfairly by 
previous authorities who had made this impossible and 
that now they could really deal with injustices done to 
reformers. 


Another group is a group of people who are angry, 
denervated, and disappointed deep down by the fact that 
they do not understand the politics of the reform. They 
don’t know what it is all about. They see that the party is 
losing ground, that its power is weakening, that various 
things that had been considered capitalist are now being 
implemented. Where does all this lead? That is, they see 
this as the sell-out of socialism. But this group seemed to 
insist on an answer. There was also another group which 
kept quiet and was reluctant, perhaps even adopting the 
policy proposed to them inimically, but they said noth- 
ing. I think that these people are the capital for a possible 
new political group. Of course, there was also the group 
which thinks that you have to make reforms, but most of 
this group faces the question which Comrade Miller 
posed. They know that something should be changed, 
but what will they put in place of what was there? 


Now I would guess that what we need most is an answer 
to the question, to give concrete shape to what Comrade 
Gilejko called a constructive leftist focus. What does a 
leftist focus or orientation mean today? I think that a 
leftist orientation can be presented in social and moral 
terms. Many of us can make such a test, but this must be 
done furthermore in political terms, in the terms of 
authority. How does the leftist orientation understand 
authority, and how does it understand social policy in 
the situation where effectiveness is the watch word of the 
moment? It may be that this is a question which we 
should make the focal point for our ideological effort. 


[Gilejko] I do not think there is cause for worry, if we are 
talking about reaching true equality or the coexistence of 
many sectors, including the development of the private 
sector. For example, it is said that in Hungary the limit 
on income outside the socialized sector of the economy 
is set at 25 percent. For the people whom I call the 
“defenders of the old order,” this would be the limit 
beyond which we would be selling out socialism, but then 
this 25 percent is an incentive for those who would like 
to make an investment. This is a question of concrete 
economic decisions, as well as the movement of capital, 
the pursuit of certain solutions which the Hungarians 
wish to direct, because they are having great difficulties. 
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Another reason is that they recognize that the very 
coexistence of forms of ownership is going to be charac- 
teristic of socialist society for many long years yet, and 
this also includes a large sector of the unsocialized 
economy or a sector of the economy socialized in a way 
different from the past. 


The most important thing is seeing that the dynamics of 
the changes run in the right direction, that all essential 
steps are taken which belong as part of socialist renewal 
in Poland, that there aren’t vast restraints or excessively 
great areas that are left out of the process of necessary 
renewal. We should be concerned about this, because I 
agree with Prof Reykowski when he says that there is a 
very great danger of falling back into neostalinism. And 
in a situation where there is some underdevelopment 
and little dynamic thrust in the area of socialist renewal, 
coupled with risks related to the very development of 
private ownership and other questions, this danger may 
become very real and win over a lot of advocates. 


[Reykowski] The weakness of neostalinist forces is tied 
to the fact that they don’t have external support any 
more. 


[Gilejko] Professor, please note that reconstruction is 
going on in just about all parts of the socialist world, and 
neostalinist forces are present too. What is more, there 
are countries in which the process of renewal is going on 
under great resistance. In this connection, everything we 
call socialist renewal has strategic significance. What 
disturbs me is what this process of renewal has to offer 
the fundamental social class, that is, the working class. 
The workers’ community—at least the results of our 
research clearly show this—expects us to bring order to 
the human situation in the work process. Without this, 
any offer of renewal will be very minimal. Of course, the 
renewal must include elements such as economic pres- 
sure, order, labor management, and so on, but this does 
not resolve the whole matter. This means that we will not 
handle it using competition for the best economic pres- 
sure with a private firm, although of course economic 
pressure should appear as an entity of the system. Work 
competition in a state firm or in a state position comes 
from the possibility of participation, and so on, for 
example. 


Another issue, and perhaps a more important one, 
concerns the political sphere, that is, the representation 
of workers’ interests. And here too we come into contact 
with the subject of the party, because I think that the 
question of the left’s competitiveness concerns, among 
other things, the extent to which the party represents and 
articulates the interests of its most important constitu- 
ency, that is, the workers’ community. In this area, the 
criticism which workers have addressed to different 
social and political institutions applies to a great extent 
to the party. Workers, at least according to our research, 
see the party in two dimensions. One dimension is the 
party of the people in power. The workers accept this 
state of affairs, but they say: Do a good job of exercising 
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power, because if it’s a question of representing the 
workers’ interests—this is the second dimension of the 
party—the workers contini¢ to have great doubts. 
Nearly half of the workers questioned said that their 
representatives, that is, workers on party committees at 
various levels, were mere decoration. 


[Miller] Let me go back to the problem of reasons to 
worry. Now, I think that theoreticians should nonethe- 
less be more concerned over not having answers to the 
questions we are asking ourselves. This is the impotence 
of theoreticians. After all, it is not true that in practice we 
don’t know anything. We know too little, but I think that 
we do know something very important, that is, what not 
to do. After all, we don’t have any time to spare, and if 
we waste any more of it, it may be that any sort of change 
will be unnecessary. This is why I am more in favor of a 
policy of small steps. 


On the other hand, I don’t know whether we aren’t 
making a mistake when it seems to us enough to open the 
door to let in a slight possibility of reform, especially of 
economic reform, but the readiness to join into this 
process is so great that everyone is pushing hard, taking 
it on himself, and so on. Now, it is my impression that 
among a large share of the working forces there is not so 
much the expectation of reform as that of the effects of 
reform, which they understand to be better living condi- 
tions. 


[Gilejko] And it seems to me that soon we will come into 
a situation of higher costs, which the reform is going to 
create, and we have to defend the very notion of eco- 
nomic reform. That is, we will have to prove that there 
really is no other way out, that these other models cannot 
be duplicated, not because nobody is willing to give us 
credit, but because they are basically false. 


[Miller] I ask myself how the party is to operate under 
these new conditions. What sort of relations should there 
be between the party organization in the enterprise and 
the central committee, or the voivodship committee? 
And what sort of limits are there on reforming the party 
in this regard? It seems to me that this limit is deter- 
mined by the need to maintain the party’s controllabil- 
ity. On the other hand, all the others, the organizational 
structures and all the other questions should be differen- 
tiated to a greater and greater extent. This means that 
one organization should not be like another. Its operat- 
ing style and its priorities should be determined by the 
community it comes out of and in keeping with the 
situation predominating in that community, in other 
words, the extent to which there should be centralism 
and the extent to which there should be democracy, in 
terms of the possibility of making a free choice of tasks, 
goals, and so on. The party needs to have some notion of 
the impact the planning and coordination system has on 
the leadership through its goals. A given party unit 
should have a free hand to decide the sorts of forms and 
methods to be used. 
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[Milanowski] I think we should use the notion of party 
crisis as that of a political organism that either is or is not 
capable of some mobility, of some collective action, one 
that does or does not use its ties to the state machinery, 
the administration, and basically many political projects 
conducted outside the party, by the state machinery 
itself. I think that this is the reason for the fear of a return 
to Stalinist methods. I personally have no such fear. 


The crisis in the party is a crisis in the bond between the 
party and the working class. Although it sounds ambig- 
uous, you can come right out and say that in this case it 
is a matter of a certain political crisis of the working 
class. The working class is in a situation where it basi- 
cally has no one to represent its political aspirations. 
Possible potential representatives. the party and the 
Opposition structures, do not basicully operate on behalf 
of the working class. At most they depend on certain 
spontaneous trends and moments in the functioning of 
the working class. The party’s problem is certainly to 
rebuild its own social base. 


I would add something to what Prof Reykowski said. 
Besides potential and actual desertion, and besides the 
possible appearance of neostalinist or popular national- 
istic solutions based on party structures, there is also the 
possibility that a substantial proportion of party activists 
will manifest opposition, which could be expressed in 
various ways, for example in the form of support for 
demagogy, impatience, and dissatisfaction concerning 
some or all parts of the party leadership. 


The party’s next great question will be the issue of being 
able to provide guidance and of shifting over to task- 
oriented leadership. This is simply a question of the 
party functioning mechanism. A party functioning 
mechanism which can maintain some control assumes 
that some hierarchical build-up will occur in the party, 
along with some distance between various groups of 
party participants and some abrupt distinctions between 
members of groups of activists and people not belonging 
to such groups, a distinction between people with vary- 
ing degrees of information, people with varying levels of 
participation in the party and political decisionmaking. 
The party machine has a functional advantage. The 
official functions are concentrated within this machine, 
and, basically, unless we decide to take drastic steps on 
this, we will continue to fluctuate between desires and 


inability. 


Now the question of task-oriented leadership. If we reach 
a decentralized system, a political system, then there will 
be the question not only of various working styles and 
various ways of working in the different party organiza- 
tions but also of various tasks. 


In this connection, you know, there is the question of the 
maximum extent to which the party can be reformed. 
This is a key issue for the party. Reform is absolutely 
essential, and if it does not occur within the party, then 
the party will diminish to the point of extinction. It is 
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hard for me to say what the scope of the reform should 
be, but I would say that the basic issue for the party is to 
restore its name as a political party. For example, I 
would not be considering whether we should maintain a 
directive or guiding role. The basic issue instead is to 
restore the party’s role as a polit.cal power, a power 
capable not only of confronting but also of meeting 
confrontation head on. A party which is conformist and 
teaches conformity will not be attractive, because it is 
not a political party but simply the state’s political and 
ideological machine. 


[Reykowski] After these very bold hypotheses concern- 
ing the party, there is the question of what the party is 
good for, what sort of role it should have. I see two at this 
stage of our history. I would call one of them its 
“mission,” mission in the sense of concern that the social 
changes to be carried out in Poland go in a particular 
direction. These changes can take various forms. There 
is absolutely nothing in human nature or the nature of 
social organization to substantiate the notion that social, 
economic, and political processes that are entirely spon- 
taneous will automatically lead to greater human happi- 
ness, greater justice, or increased overall well-being. 


Now, the purpose of the party’s moral and ideological 
work is to lead to making life in society better in a 
specific sense of the notion of well-being, in terms of 
those categories, for example, like justice or democracy 
or internationalism. I would see the meaning of belong- 
ing to the party first of all to be articulating this vision 
and organizing things so that it might be implemented. 


But the party also has a second function. Just about 
every form of life in society occurs within the framework 
of a more or less stable order, within a certain framework 
that structures relations between individuals. Histori- 
cally it has always taken a long time to create such an 
order. If at some point this order is suddenly destroyed, 
the society will go through a dramatic period of chaos 
which will create a tremendous burden of suffering and 
destruction in the life of society. The new form of order 
will be built up very slowly. Now, the main component 
of this order in Poland is the presence of the communist 
party. Whatever history does with this order that has 
been built up to the present time, our conscious activity 
obliges us to see that each process is a evolutionary one 
and not an act of immediate total destruction. 


The question therefore arises as to what different role the 
party is to play in contrast with its past role, because it did 
not do a good job of it. There is the question of how these 
roles fit the situation in which we are dealing with the 
various social groups’ growing aspirations for indepen- 
dence, autonomy, and political freedom, where this polit- 
ical freedom means that people don’t want to be led 
around, where they don’t feel that a party card necessarily 
insures wisdom and authority. The question then is how to 
accomplish the mission, how to carry out the task of 
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stabilizing the system while simultaneously creating a 
political system which provides for pluralism and the 
presence of various political elements and competition 
among them. 


For my own part, I think that one of the most important 
issues facing the party is to increase substantially the 
distance from the current officials. That is, to set up such 
a system of the exercise of power in which those who 
want to exercise it, that is, the government, or the 
voivodship governor, are responsible for their own deci- 
sions and can’t say: This is what you told us to do. In 
other words, the power should be in the hands of those 
who gain it in the parliamentary process and lose it in the 
parliamentary process. The party, on the other hand, is 
what creates the overall framework, the overall princi- 
ples under which this power is exercised, which sees to it 
that power is exercised for the purpose of certain basic 
interests within society, thereby influencing not the 
tactics but the strategy. I think this is what should be 
made the basic direction. 


New Encyclopedia Edition Scorned for Lack of 
Glasnost 

26000262 Krakow TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY 

in Polish No 3, 15 Jan 89 p7 


[Article by Jan Prokop: “‘Glasnost and Perestroyka in the 
‘PWN Encyklopedia Popularna’ [PWN General Encyclo- 


pedia]”’] 


[Text] Lines form in front of bookstores for the “PWN 
General Encyclopedia” (15 editions, 100,000 zloty in 
publishing outlays, and the price at 9,300 zloty including 
a supplement that goes back to the beginning of the 
administration of M. Rakowski) just as they do for 
vodka. As opposed to “newspapers,” the encyclopedia 
seemingly by its very nature lasts long, perhaps indefi- 
nitely, but at least 5 or 6 years. The newspaper can be 
used to wrap herring but the encyclopedia will be placed 
on a shelf and children will reach for it when preparing 
class assignments because the encyclopedia “‘knows for 
sure” when Kosciuszko was born and when the Hammu- 
rabi Code was written as well as the definition of glycol 
and neutrons. During the blissful period of King Sas’s 
reign, Fr Benedict Chmielowski wrote “Nowe Ateny” 
(“New Athens”—first Polish general encyclopedia], a 
reference volume for scholars [‘tidyotom dla nauki”’], 
and we are, indeed, inclined to take the encyclopedia’s 
word for it. Like a bunch of fools. Meanwhile, we don’t 
know what we are doing by swallowing and feeding our 
children a poison apple cultivated by Michurinian [mie- 
zurinowskich] gardners of the State Publishing House for 
Scholarly Works [PWN]. As a memory refresher, I would 
like to mention names in the order of distinction: Rafal 
Lakowski, Ryszard Marcinkowski, Adam Karwowski, 
Jerzy Zalega, Teresa Szretter. If I have omitted someone, 
I will gladly add to the list. 


aad 
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The general encyclopedia is an excellent example of the 
selection of information as described by Orwell in “1984.” 
The lost memory pit into which inconvenient facts and 
people are thrown includes (I am mentioning at random by 
way of example): Solzhenitsyn, Dubcek, Walesa, Sacharov, 
Brodsky (Josef), Nowak-Jezioranski, Edelman (Mark), 
Kolakowski, Arendt (Hannah), Koestler, Dzhilas, Herling- 
Grudzinski, the Patriarch Tichon, Nyekrasov (Victor), 
Berman (Jacob), Radkiewicz (minister), Radek, both Zino- 
vievs, Deriya (along with “Beriyinism!”), Mieroszewski 
(Juliusz), Giedroyec (Jerzy), Tischner, Zambrowski, Jez- 
hov (and “Jezhovinism”), Jagoda.... We will also not find 
there the otherwise well-known place of Katyn whereas we 
read that the land of Kolyma, known to us from other 
sources, is a land of “numerous lakes, tundra, a place 
where reindeer are raised.” This tendency to make reality 
more agreeable characterizes the authors of other entries as 
well in the encyclopedia. If we learn that “in 1938 Bucha- 
rin (was) sentenced and executed for participation in the 
so-called rightist-Trotskist bloc”—undoubtedly with good 
reason?—{my personal comment) then about Marshal 
Tuchaczewski, to whom, roughly speaking, the same thing 
happened, we read only that between 1931 and 1937 (i.e., 
until his death?) he was “the deputy chairman of the 
Revolutionary Military Council of the USSR.” Similarly, a 
certain Andrei Wyszynski is mentioned with a dry run- 
down of the functions performed without emphasizing his 
rather particular merits as a prosecutor in the Stalinist 
trials. We will also not learn why E. Gierek was all of a 
sudden “expelled from the PZPR in 1981.” Just as we 
won't find out anything about the “Trial of the 16” 
(Government Delegacy); about Tatar’s case (the biography 
of Gen Tatar is an example of the “nonconflicting” career 
of a prewar officer in the LWP [Polish People’s Army]) or 
about the ultimately rather important “Polish months”; 
about October (but we will read about the October revo- 
lutionaries: “Octiabristy association of 17 October”); 
about March, December or August and also about 17 
September or about the Thaw [Odwilz] if only because of 
Erenburg, the author of the famous novel bearing the same 
title. In turn, Cardinal Wyszynski appears to the authors 
[of the encyclopedia] as an unfailing friend of the PRL—a 
friendship which was not ruffled by any unpleasant epi- 
sodes (as, for example, the not completely voluntary stay in 
Komancha and other places of isolation described in 
“Zapiski Wiezienne” [Prison Notes”] ... because “his 
moral authority played an important role in easing social 
tension and conflict in Poland between 1980 and 1981.” 
Indeed, Joseph Stalin himself arouses certain questions 
(‘he gained tremendous authority which during the 1930's 
transformed itself into hero worship; the violation of the 
standards of party life and the breaking of socialist law and 
order occurred; these phenomena were submitted for crit- 
ical review at the 20th CPSU Congress held between 19 
and 25 February 1956”). However, “during the postwar 
period, Stalin, as general secretary of the CPSU and 
premiier, was instrumental in reinforcing the rank of the 
USSR as a world power and in the birth of socialist states.” 
It is no wonder, therefore, that we will not find the term 
“Stalinism” in the Encyclopedia whereas the terms “con- 
centration camps” or lagry“ [concentration camps] also do 
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not exist. There are only "Nazi camps.“ I don’t know 
whether we should be surprised under the circumstances 
by the fact, although it gives food for thought, that the 
terms “glasnost“ (openness) and “perestroika’ (recon- 
struction) are also missing. In any case, there is no use 
searching for these terms in the entry on Gorbachev 
(Mikhail) which is confined to the enumeration of the 
official posts held by Gorbachev whereas much warmer 
words were found for Brezhnev: "distinguished himself in 
the building of a developed socialist society in the USSR 
and in the struggle for international unity in the labor 
movement and for detente between nations with differing 
social systems.“ 


I will spare the readers entries entitled “KOR” [Workers 
Defense Committee] (“in collaboration with subversive 
centers”) and “Solidarity.” However, for those wishing 
to know the meaning of a “police state,” I must quote a 
somewhat accurate definition: “a state in which the legal 
system or the operational practices of the government 
apparatus deprive the citizen of protection against public 
safety agencies which may use repressive measures in an 
uncontrolled manner—Portugal, Greece until recently.” 
On the other hand, we could interpret as a valid warning 
when standing in line for our passport to “capitalist 
countries” (think well about what you are doing before it 
is too late!) the entry “capitalist state,” i.e., “(a bourgeois 
state), a type of exploitative state in which the capitalist 
class is in authority in the sphere of economy, politics 
and ideology; formed as a result of the victory of the 
bourgeois revolution during the | 9th century; during the 
course of its development, its functions evolved from 
law enforcement-police tasks to far-reaching interference 
in economic, political and ideological affairs of capitalist 
society expressing itself primarily in state intervention- 
ism, in the cap. ism of monopolistic states and in 
ideological infiltration aimed at shaping society’s views 
in accordance with the ideology of the ruling classes.” 


Following this menacing vision—if we have understood 
its somewhat involved language—something on the 
lighter side, namely the definition of socialist reality: “‘a 
creative method serving to express essential, class and 
revolutionary conflicts of our times as well as social and 
political occurrences in a manner consistent with histor- 
ical materialism: the continuation and development of 
world achievements in the art of revolutionizing by 
means of the aesthetic ideal and the pursuit of the 
comprehensive development of values which form the 
culture of socialist society; the main principles were 
formulated by M. Gorky.” 


And finally, yet another sphere of problems which the 
Encyclopedia clearly does not like to take up: the exter- 
mination of Jews. We read in the Encyclopedia that 
“approximately 4 million people died in Oswiecim; the 
concentration camp grounds have been recognized as a 
Memorial to the Torture and Struggle of the Polish 
People and Other Peoples” (without mentioning Jews!). 
In Majdanek, similarly, “approximately 360,000 people 
perished (from 22 European countries).” There is no use 
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looking for an entry entitled “holocaust” or “shoah.” 
Furthermore, the entry itself, “Jews,” does not contain 
the slightest mention of the annihilation. Evidently, 
there was not enough space, although, there was no lack 
of it for the so numerous and frequently redundant 
histories of the scholarly and nonscholarly terminology 
not only of the PRL but also of other “bloc countries.” 


I have come to a conclusion. A considerable part of the 
“socioideological” bloc of this thick work, which will 
make its way not only into the hands of sophisticated 
experts constituting for them an endless source of amuse- 
ment but also to naive readers and particularly school 
youth, has been extracted from the Stalinist deep-freeze 
just like the famous Siberian mammoth. Can it be that it 
is being assumed that Gorbachev's wafts of glasnost and 
perestroike that stir the surface of journalistic publish- 
ings in OGONYOK and MOSKOVSKYE NOVOSTI 
will pass quickly while the permafrost will again regain 
its temporarily lost realm? It may be ultimately assumed 
that everyone has the right to print even the greatest 
absurdities but with one’s own money and not from 
subsidies provided by taxpayers, i.e., all of us. If a free 
publishing market existed and if I were able to choose 
between the trustworthy “Polish Larousse” and the 
PWN jugglers, the appearance of a work edited in such 
bad faith would perhaps not be such a great calamity. At 
the present time, when the PWN editors have a de facto 
monopoly over the general encyclopedia, I demand that 
it be sold only with the label: Warning! Planted poison! 


POLITYKA Weekly News Roundup 
26000264 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 3, 21 Jan 89 p 2 


[Excerpts] 


National News 


[Passage omitted] The report on the housing situation 
for the younger generation prepared by the Institute for 
the Study of Problems of Young People has been pub- 
lished by the press. The prospects for improving the 
housing situation in the next five years were considered 
very positive by nearly 22 percent of the respondents and 
negative by 42.5 percent, or nearly double. And where 
are they living now? With their parents, 53 percent of the 
respondents; in their own apartment, 26 percent; in a 
rented room or apartment, 6.4 percent, in a worker's 
hotel, a boarding-school :iall, or student dormitory, 4.4 
percent; with close relatives, 2.5 percent. Among those 
having a family and their own apartment half are paying 
rent of up to 4,000 zloty; 36 percent, 5,000 to 9,000 
zloty; 13 percent, more than 9,000 zloty. Among the 
couples renting an apartment, 38 percent said they are 
paying up to 9,000 zloty monthly; 41 percent, 10,000 to 
15,000 zloty; more than 20 percent pay more than 
16,000 to 30,000 zloty. 
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Unaffiliated writers have decided to form an association 
of Polish writers. In order to prepare a charter and 
program plans, and to complete the registration, they 
have formed a founding commitiee, including, among 
others, the former chairman of the Union of Polish 
Writers, Jan Jozef Szczepanski, Artur Miedzyrzecki, 
Kazimierz Dziewanowski, Andrzej Szczypiorski, Marian 
Grzeszczak, Andrzej Jarecki, and Jerzy Sito. Of the 
participants at the meeting, 147 supported the plan. 


Limiting regulations. The heads of the ministries have 
voided about half (nearly 3,000) of the previously bind- 
ing ministerial legal regulations. The Council of Minis- 
ters has voided 275 unpublished and 100 legal acts 
published in the MONITOR. There are still 300 resolu- 
tions of the government published in the MONITOR 
during the last 40 years, 252 resolutions that have not 
been published, and 166 decisions of an organizational 
character. At present, there are about 400 laws, 111 
decrees, about 800 orders of the Council of Ministers, 
and 1,000 orders by ministers. ““There are not so many of 
these acts as it might appear,” comments RZECZPO- 
SPOLITA, the source of the above information. 


The OPZZ Executive Committee has raised seven topics 
for talks with the government. The government press 
spokesman asked for clarification of some questions in 
conjunction with them: “For example: who in Poland is 
interested in an anticrisis pact aimed at reducing the 
living standards of Poles? How specifically and in what 
ways should social and economic policy be reoriented in 
order to better meet the needs and aspirations of the 
working people? Who precisely and how is trying to 
divide the working people in order to remain on the 
surface of the remains of the stalinist system? Against 
whom is the accusation of offering society a discussion of 
union pluralism directed, and, for example, who pre- 
cisely inaugurated it on Polish Television? How does the 
Executive Committec imagine political pluralism in 
Poland, its forms and limits, and what is its attitude 
toward the conception of the development of political 
pluralism proposed by the PZPR Central Committee 
and its attitude to the practical steps in this regard, for 
example, to the proposed roundtable? How is pluralism 
to be developed and at the same time, in accord with the 
proposal of the Executive Committee, are divisions 
among people to be counteracted? Why have the author- 
ities’ policy, a policy of farsighted reforms, been judged 
shortsighted?” Waclaw Martyniuk, deputy chairman of 
the OPZZ, responded to the spokesman’s questions at 
the press conference. He said, among other things, that 
inflation, price and income anarchy must be rapidly 
replaced; it is time to end the policy of tightening the 
working people’s belts and the policy of unlimited 
enrichment for various “entrepreneurs.” It is necessary 
to give full value to the labor of workers and intellectu- 
als. W. Martyniuk assured him, that the trade unions 
would not withdraw from its demands of only one union 
in a plant. [passage omitted] 


A. Ziemski, the secretary general of the Association of 
Journalists of the People’s Republic of Poland, gave the 
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exact figures on the membership of the Association (a 
polemic with information given by S. Bratkowski on 
Voice of America and a revision of the insufficiently 
accurate information given by the government press 
spokesman). At the end of 1988, the Association of 
Journalists had 8,854 members and candidates, or 90 
percent of the Polish journalists. About 80 percent of the 
former members of the Association of Polish Journalists 
belong to the Association. 


The Association of Employers in Poland has been regis- 
tered in the Warsaw Capital City Office. Directors of 
state, cooperative, and private enterprises can become 
members. 


An ecology demonstration was held in Lublin with the 
permission of the avthorities. Several dozen people, 
generally young people, “:emanded freezing the program 
for developing nuclear power in the country. 


To crown the Eagle? Discussion on this subject is being 
conducted by KURIER POLSKI, the paper of the SD. Z. 
Szwedyk, chairman of the Legnica SD City Committee 
stated: “I think that nothing is as capable of arousing our 
countrymen to the struggle for the country’s economic 
strength, which we need very much now, to action, as the 
restoration of this symbol” (the crown, editor’s note). Z. 
Markiewicz, chairman of the Chelm SD Voivodship 
Committee: “The crown is a symbol of praise and 
national sovereignty.” M. Kwiatkowski, art historian, 
expressed himself with the most common sense: “You 
see, the supporters of the postwar order love the eagle 
without the crown, the republican, Napoleonic eagle. 
The supporters of prewar Poland love the eagle with the 
crown. I am above time. I have no opinion on the 
subject. It is not a problem for me. The problem is in 
Polish hearts and love for this piece of land.” 


The General Savings Bank has raised the lowest interest 
rate to 21 percent, for settlement-savings accounts to 22 
percent. This was done as a result of protests by the 
clients against the original rate of 12 percent. [passage 
omitted] 


Delegates of the 106 largest industrial plants met in 
Wroclaw at the Second Employees’ Self-Management 
Forum. Wladyslaw Baka, secretary of the PZPR Central 
Committee, was present. During the deliberations, 
Wladyslaw Frasyniuk read a letter from Lech Walesa to the 
participants: “I think that the first principle should be that 
the trade union represents the social interests of the 
employees; it is not a management organization. The place 
for those activists, who have such ambitions, for those who 
are primarily interested in economic production, is in the 
self-management.” (cited after TRYBUNA LUDU). W. 
Baka repeated the party position, according to which “the 
self-management is the most distinctive mark of the Polish 
reform and the guarantor of its irreversibility.” 


The Harvest Machinery Factory in Plock has decided to 
introduce the fourth increase in the price of its grain 
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combine counting from January 1988. During 1988, the 
price for this machine increased 2.5 times. Deputy 
Premier Kazimierz Olesiak halted the proposal and 
recommended performing a cost analysis. The Supreme 
Chamber of Control is carrying out a similar audit in 
relation to five other agricultural machines, whose prices 
increased several-fold in 1988, increasing the cost of 
production of agricultural goods and foodstuffs. 


Andrzej Wajda has announced in DZIENNIK LODZKI 
that together with Marcel Lozinski, the documentary 
filmmaker, he is beginning work on a film about Katyn. 
[passage omitted] 


On the Left 


The Hungarian National Assembly adopted a law on the 
right to assemble and on associations. Minister of Justice 
Kalman Kulcsar: “This is a critical step in the creation of 
a rule-of-law state... . Work on the construction of a 
rule-of-law state will be finished only after the adoption 
of a new constitution by the parliament.” As regards 
forming new parties: Not political questions, but ques- 
tions of a technical character have to be resolved first. In 
conjunction with this law, it is necessary to agree on 
many legal principles. As the law on parties comes into 
force, a constitutional tribunal will most probably also be 
created, in other words there will be no obstacle to 
registering newly formed parties. Representatives of the 
newly formed alternative organizations will also be 
included in the preparation of the law on parties.“ 
[passage omitted] 


“Hyde Park’ in the Party House” was the title of a report 
from Warsaw published in the Belgrade BORBA. “The 
new young secretary of the PZPR Central Committee, 
Leszek Miller, invited, through the press, radio, and 
television, all the young people regardless of their polit- 
ical orientation and views to come to the Central Com- 
mittee and talk about everything that was worrying 
them. It was also unprecedented that the entire 3-hour 
youthful, electric, sharp discussion, full of unusual state- 
ments and comments, was not left "for internal use.“ 
[passage omitted] 


As part of the discussion of the reform of the armed 
forces, MOSKOVSKIE NOVOSTI published a letter 
from Capt S. Khrapko: “We are finally beginning to 
understand that following the economic reform and the 
reform of the political system, the time has genuinely 
come for reform of the military. .. . 1 am a supporter of 
the professional system based on voluntary induction 
into the Soviet Armed Forces by territorial principles.” 


On emigrants, the opinion of Edvard Shevardnadze: 
“We know many individuals at one time considered to 
be class enemies who are now doing much good for our 
country. We cannot reject a person only because he left 
his country at some time. Life is more complicated than 
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dogmas and similar types of steps do not always show a 
lack of patriotic feelings.” 


The prestigious position of director of the Institute of 
Physics of the USSR Academy of Sciences was filled for 
many years by Academic Nikolay Basov, one of the few 
Soviet Noble Prize winners. During the elections to the 
position organized by the Academy, Prof Basov again 
announced his candidacy. The new director of the Insti- 
tute, chosen by an overwhelming majority of the votes, is 
the outstanding theoretical physicist Academic Leonid 
Keldysh. 


On the 20th anniversary of the self-immolation of Jan 
Palach, there was a demonstration in Prague. The forces of 
order intervened and arrested several dozen individuals. 


The anniversary of the birth and more than 50 years of 
revolutionary activity of Elena Ceaucescu, member of 
the Political Executive Committee of the RCP Central 
Committee, first deputy premier, and chairman of the 
National council for Science and Education, have been 
celebrated. On the occasion of this celebration, she was 
awarded the highest title of “Hero of the Romanian 
Socialist Republic,” and received commemorative let- 
ters from the Political Executive Committee of the RCP 
Central Committee. Dozens of articles devoted to her, 
commemorative addresses, and poems dedicated to her 
were published. 


The Hungarian weekly HVG (circulation 170,000) pub- 
lished data on public opinion on the popularity of 
individual party leaders in their country. The popularity 
of Karoly Grosz, the first secretary of the MSZMP 
Central Committee, is falling. The decline was explained 
by “the worsening of the domestic situation—the deep- 
ening of the crisis,” the meager “results in the implemen- 
tation of the government program,” when Grosz was 
also premier. Imre Pozsgay was the most popular. He 
received (on a scale from 1-5 in the evaluation of 
political leadership ability) 3.96 points, ahead of Rezso 
Nyers (3.76), and Matyas Szuros (3.26). Kadar was way 
back, receiving 2.36 points. On the list evaluating the 
congeniality of the individual politicians, Pozsgay was 
also first (4.04), ahead of R. Nyers (3.84), Grosz is 
seventh on this list with 3.00 points. Kadar was not 
among the first 11 politicians mentioned on this list. 


Opinions 
[Passage omitted] 
Prof Dr Mariusz Gulczynski, lawyer: 


[Question] Between whom and whom is the battle for the 
future of Poland? How dc you divide the forces? 


[Answer] There are four options. First, cosmetic renewal of 
socialism, the supporters of that order in the old version; 
second, deep transformation of socialism, including the 
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new raw-material and ecological demands of civilizational 
progress; third, the convergence of socialism and capital- 
ism; fourth, restoration of capitalism. 


[Question] Who will win? 


[Answer] To be sure the better one, but not with the 
argument of force, but with the force of arguments, 
influence, gaining social support. I think, that the repre- 
sentatives of the second and fourth options are ahead in 
the battle. 


(Interviewed by Teresa Kwasniewska, GAZETA 
OLSZTYNSKA 6 January 1989) 


Marian Telega, director of the Polonia firm Sofix: 


[Question] Reportedly you are a supporter of heavy- 
handed management. Does it not arouse opposition? 
Does it not foment, let’s say, union opposition? 


[Answer] ! think that I am soft. I always thought that the 
director must be a leader. I am not opposed to self- 
management, but one which supports the interests of the 
plant and does not act against it. I fire without question 
for bad work, for laziness, for theft. I think, that it would 
be better to pay many of the workers social benefits, as 
long as they did not damage the results of the work done 
by others. My employees pay 10,000 zloty for smoking 
cigarettes in the production hall, 300 zloty for a minute 
tardiness. Five days of leave cost them their entire 
bonus. Those are the binding work rules. 


[Question] Did the self-management set them? 
[Answer] No, the management. 


(Interviewed by Regina Olszewska, TYGODNIK RAD- 
OMSKI 4 January 1989) 


The opinions and views cited in this section do not 
always agree with those of the editors. 


Party Activities Calendar 10-23 October 1988 
26000240a Warsaw ZYCIE PARTI in Polish 
No 22, 2 Nov 88 p 20 


{Unattributed article: “Party Chronicle: 10-23 October 
1988”} 


{Text} 


Meeting of the Central Committee Politburo 


18 October: The Politburo examined the design of the 
plan to consolidate the national economy in 1989-90. It 
acquainted itself with the recommendations derived 
from the visits of Wojciech Jaruzelski to Bulgaria and of 
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Jambyn Batmonh to Poland and reports on the Moscow 
Days in Warsaw. It adopted the substantive and organi- 
zational plans for the 10th plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee. 


Meeting of the Central Commission for Cooperation 
Among the PZPR, ZSL, and SD 


12 October: The Central Commission for Cooperation 
Among the PZPR, ZSL, and SD held a meeting in which 
the signatories of the PRON declaration participated. 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Jozef Czyrek, Jan Glowczyk, 
Tadeusz Porebski, and Boguslaw Kolodziejczak partici- 
pated in the meeting for the PZPR. 


At the meeting the participants discussed the prepara- 
tion for the deliberations of the 30th session of the Sejm 
of the People’s Republic of Poland, including the details 
associated with the composition of the new government. 


Meetings and Conferences 


10 October: Wojciech Jaruzelski, first secretary of the 
Central Committee, received Lev Zaykov, member of 
the Politburo of the Central Committee and first secre- 
tary of the Moscow CPSU Committee, who was visiting 
Poland in conjunction with the Moscow Days in War- 
saw. 


Janusz Kubasiewicz, candidate member of the Politburo 
and first secretary of the Warsaw PZPR Voivodship 
Committee, and Ernest Kucza, head of the Foreign 
Section of the Central Committee, and Vladimir Brovi- 
kov, USSR ambassador to Poland participated in the 
meeting. 


11 October: On the eve of the celebrations of the 45th 
anniversary of the formation of the Polish People’s 
Army, a jubilee concert was held at the Great Theater in 
Warsaw. Members of the party leadership participated. 
Wojciech Jaruzelski and Florian Siwicki gave speeches. 


The problem of the roundtable and the policy of the 
party as regards national dialogue and reconciliation 
were the subject of a meeting of Jozef Czyrek, member of 
the Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee, 
with the Central Committee lecturers. 


14 October: The 17th academic year was inaugurated at 
the Academy of Internal Affairs. Janusz Kubasiewicz, 
candidate member of the Politburo and first secretary of 
the Warsaw PZPR Committee, participated in the cere- 
monies. 


Andrzej Wasilewski, secretary of the Central Committee, 
met with representatives and the party aktiv of the 
publishing enterprises at the offices of the State Scien- 
tific Publishers. The Central Committee secretary talked 
about the current socio-political situation in Poland. 
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16 October: The participation of the Rural Youth Union 
in the socio-economic changes in Poland was the subject 
of the sixth plenary meeting of the National Board of the 
organization. Stanislaw Gabrielski, head of the Political 
and Organizational Section of the Central Committee, 
participated in the deliberations. 


17 October: Wladyslaw Baka, member of the Politburo 
and secretary of the Central Committee, received a 
delegation of Soviet miners, who were visiting Poland. 


Janusz Kubasiewicz, candidate member of the Politburo 
and first secretary of the Warsaw PZPR Committee, met 
with the party aktiv from the Wola district. 


18 October: As part of the preparation for the Third 
All-Polish PZPR Theoretical and Ideological conference, 
the next in a series of seminars organized by the Ideo- 
logical Section of the Central Committee was held during 
which problems of the contemporary world were dis- 
cussed as a major factor in the new political thinking. 


19 October: Jozef Czyrek, member of the Politburo and 
secretary of the Central Committee, received Ai 
Zhisheng, minister of Radio, Film, and Television of the 
PRC, who was visiting Poland. 


The Central Committee Commission for Law and Legal 
Affairs and Moral Health discussed proposed amend- 
ments to the criminal code and the main contents of the 
proposed law on associations. Stanislaw Ciosek, candi- 
date member of the Politburo, presided, and Andrzej 
Gdula, head of the Socio-Legal Section of the Central 
Committee, participated in the meeting. 


20 October: Andrzej Wasilewski, secretary of the Central 
Committee, met with the expanded membership of the 
Main Board of the Polish Writers’ Union; during the 
meeting, he informed the representatives of the literary 
community about the actual political and socio-eco- 
nomic problems in Poland. 


21 October: A National Conference of the Workers’ 
Aktiv was held at Ursus in which nearly 500 representa- 
tives of the plant workforces from all over Poland 
participated. Wojciech Jaruzelski, first secretary of the 
PZPR Central Committee, presided over the delibera- 
tions in which members of the party and government 
leadership participated. 


In the Offices and Organizations 


17 October: In Torun, the new ideological training year 
was inaugurated. The topic was the party on the road to 
national reconciliation. Slawomir Tabkowski, head of 
the Propaganda Section of the Central Committee, par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 


19 October: The Lodz Committee discussed the activities 
of the party members in self-government bodies. 
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22 October: The Pila Voivodship Committee discussed 
the directions of activity in the food industry to improve 
the market supplies. Kazimierz Grzesiak, head of the 
Agricultural Section of the Central Committee, partici- 
pated in the meeting. 


The Tarnow Voivodship Committee formulated the 
main theses and directions for party action to implement 
the reform. 


Interparty Cooperation 


10 October: Wladyslaw Baka, member of the Politburo 
and secretary of the Central Committee, paid a one-day 
visit to Hungary. He held talks with Miklos Nemeth, 
member of the Politburo and secretary of the MSZMP 
Central Committee, on the current state of the economic 
reform. Wladyslaw Baka was received by Karoly Grosz, 
secretary general of the MSZMP Central Committee. 


13 October: A delegation of the SED Central Committee 
led by Prof Harry Reimann, director of the Institute for 
Socialist Economic Management and Social Develop- 
ment of Agriculture, visited Poland. The delegation met 
with Zbigniew Michalek, candidate member of the Polit- 
buro and secretary of the PZPR Central Committee. 


12-16 October: Marian Orzechowski, member of the 
Politburo and secretary of the PZPR Central Commit- 
tee, made a working visit to the USSR. M. Orzechowski 
held talks with Vadim Medvedev, member of the Polit- 
buro and secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, and 
met with Guriy Marchuk, president of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and with the leadership of the Academy 
of Social Sciences of the CPSU Central Committee. 


17 October: Jozef Czyrek, member of the Politburo and 
secretary of the PZPR Central Committee, talked with 
Hermann Axen, member of the Politburo and secretary 
of the SED Central Committee, in Berlin. They dis- 
cussed the implementation of the agreements concluded 
by Wojciech Jaruzelski and Erich Honecker on bilateral 
relations. 


21 October: Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski, member of the 
PZPR Central Committee Politburo and president of the 
Council of Ministers, made a working friendly visit to 
the Soviet Union. Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski held talks 
with Nikolay Ryzhkov, chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, and then met with Aleksander Jakovlev, 
member of the Politburo and secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee. 


In the afternoon, M.F. Rakowski was received by Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, secretary general of the CPSU Central 
Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


Constantin Florea, first deputy editor-in-chief of ERA 
SOCIALIST, the journal of the RCP Central Committee, 
concluded his visit to Poland. He was the guest of the 
editors of NOWE DROGI. 
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C. Florea was received by Marian Orzechowski, member 
of the Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee, 
and by Stanislaw Ciosek, candidate member of the 
Politburo and PRON secretary general. 


17-21 October: A study delegation of the Propaganda and 
Agitation Section of the MSZMP Central Committee 
lead by of Prof Reiti Laszlo visited Poland. At the end of 
their visit, the delegation was received by Andrzej Czyz, 
head of the Ideological Section of the PZPR Central 
Committee. 


22 October: Wojciech Jaruzelski, first secretary of the 
PZPR Central Committee, received a delegation of 
friendship of the CPC Central Committee led by Qiao 
Shi, permanent member of the Politburo and secretary of 
the CPC Central Committee and secretary of the Central 
Commission of Discipline Control of the CPC. Ernest 
Kucza, head of the Foreign Section of the PZPR Central 
Committee, participated in the meeting. 


During their visit to Poland, the Chinese guests were also 
received by members of the party leadership: Jozef 
Czyrek, Wladyslaw Baka, Jan Glowczyk, and Wlodzi- 
mierz Mokrzyszczak. 


ROMANIA 


Moral Responsibility of Workers Stressed 
27000023 Bucharest ROMANIA LIBERA in Romanian 
31 Oct 88 pp 1, 5 


[Article by Traian Ganju: “Moral Responsibility in 
Working for Our Country: Theses for the Plenum of the 
RCP Central Committee-Program of Revolutionary 
Action, Exemplary Work for all the People’’] 


[Text] By its very nature, the concept of socioeconomic 
development has as an essential premise the utilization 
of human and material resources available, the effort to 
ensure that these assets are used to the maximum extent, 
and that they are optimized. It is in keeping with this line 
of thinking that revolutionary, advanced consciousness 
be a determining factor in our national progress, that its 
moral indicators appear as a primary corollary to the 
effort to accomplish the planned objectives for develop- 
ment. Thus one can easily understand the emphasis that 
the party’s secretary general, in his April Theses, placed 
on the process of the education and moral formation of 
all categories of workers and all citizens of socialist 
Romania. 


The imperative that was formulated, “Let us intensify 
the activity of politicizing the masses, of forming the new 
man, of developing revolutionary consciousness in all 
the citizens of our fatherland!”, squarely places the 
measures for moral education in the decisive context of 
the demands of multilateral development and in the 
reality of moral exigencies which, when realized, can 
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only strengthen the resolve of every citizen to fully 
participate in the work of raising Romania to the highest 
levels of civilization and well-being. 


Obviously the center of gravity, the pivotal point of any 
program, of any plan to advance on the road of progress, 
is work—the activity in which all members of our society 
are engaged. This is why the moral dimensions of socio- 
economic development both today and in the future, 
have as their pernianent and primordial reference, the 
quality of work that each person performs, the degree to 
which work is raised to the moral heights demanded by 
the process of fulfilling the tasks which we have taken on. 
This means to see in the moral scope of activities, a 
factor likely to add to the depth and intensity of each 
citizen’s motivation to broaden his area of effort and to 
increase his participation in social life. This factor is the 
conviction that the moral level of consciousness is at the 
foundation of establishing and practicing behavioral 
patterns consistent with the general demands of society, 
from those political to those civil and social. 


An examination of the internal mechanism of this mea- 
sure for moral education reveals both the specific nature 
of the moral reasons for the efforts of each person and 
their connections with the socioeconomic future of all 
society. This demands an overall perspective on work by 
each citizen, on the efforts which he makes—a perspec- 
tive without which it is impossible to speak of an exact 
and correct understanding of the place and role which 
each person has in the overall effort of all our people to 
resolutely promote national progress, and to complete 
the program for our advance on the road of progress and 
superior civilization. 


Just as work is the decisive arena for the molding and 
verification of moral qualities of man so, too, it is able to 
give an exceptionally eloquent expression of the very 
essence of man and of his personality. It is impossible 
judge matters otherwise, without the risk of error and of 
the violation of the truth which the realities of society 
have declared. It is both natural and necessary to struggle 
against that mentality which sees moral questions only in 
personal relationships, as though morals were garments 
which one only wears under certain circumstances. Quite 
the contrary, revolutionary morality, our morality, is 
valid and applicable in all life’s circumstances—where 
we work and where we live. It promotes and is subordi- 
nate to those same norms, values and principles of 
socialist ethics and justice and to the communist model 
of work and living. Totally foreign to us is the notion that 
our moral condition is some boutonniere which we wear 
only in purely personal conditions or by chance. Thus it 
is as legitimate as it can be to affirm that our participa- 
tion in work, in the creative efforts of our people, is the 
essential indicator of the moral fiber which characterizes 
our life and existence. 


The teaching of revolutionary morality is for us today a 
pressing problem, as our party’s secretary general has 
pointed out, because the demands of socioeconomic 
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development are urgent, they must engage our full work 
capacity, the entire creative potential which we possess. 
And even more, because it is not infrequent that we 
encounter violations of the rules of communist morality, 
the behavior of certain people who, as evident in the 
most conclusive example—the work which they do, do 
not rise to the height of those commands of the historic 
moment in which we live. Furthermore, this negative 
behavior upsets the overall balance of work, the rate at 
which we achieve our strategic objectives. 


If within work we see the expression of the highest level 
of man’s qualities, then it is fair to judge shortcomings in 
productive activity as a statement of the moral quality of 
the man who is responsible for them. In this regard, we 
have in mind those situations where there is waste, 
negligence in completing work, superficiality, lack of 
discipline, the breaking of rules, work simply by going 
through the motions, lack of initiative, fear of change 
and other expressions of moral “backwardness.” These 
are demonstrations of irresponsibility, egotistic behavior 
and individualism; they are essentially the derogation of 
the country’s laws and the norms of socialist living. 
Encountered in the work place, such behavior questions 
not only how an employee meets the tasks and respon- 
sibilities assigned because of his job, but also on his 
consciousness and the moral sense which validates the 
way he thinks and behaves. In such cases, it is not a 
mistake, but an indication of grave educational short- 
comings, of one’s human quality pure and simple. To 
combat such mentality and behavior is the duty of each 
of us and the best argument we can put forth is the 
quality of work that we ourselves do. I speak of our 
personal example to those who work and live with us, 
showing ourselves as men animated by advanced con- 
sciousness, complying fully and completely with the 
duties and responsibilities that we have. 


To work hard, to put forth a solid effort, is not simply a 
matter of material gain, money—it is much more an 
issue of your fulfillment as a person, the prestige you 
earn from the other members of society. Truly, the 
quality of work has substance and moral resonance 
because it brings out the best in a person. And the reverse 
is true as well. Imperfection in work is a testimony to the 
imperfections of the person involved. Going another 
step forward and continuing with this same reasoning, a 
lack of interest in one’s professional training, in the 
continuing raising one’s level of knowledge indicates the 
derogation of society’s moral exigencies which challenge 
and demand that each person must become competent in 
fulfilling the tasks assigned. 


We live in society and we live in history. Today more 
than ever before, we live an active life with broad 
horizons open toward today and tomorrow. We are also 
engaged in carrying out certain projects, the benefits of 
which will impact upon the quality of our life and the 
lives of everyone around us. Thus we must live and take 
action, keeping in mind the idea of our social usefulness, 
of the good that we do for the collective to which we 
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belong. In the end, it is the idea of the pride with which 
we present ourselves for the severe test of life. Given 
these circumstances, it is imperative that we have a clear 
picture of our personal interests and the general interests 
of all society which are translated into matters of moral 
consciousness and conduct. We must turn away from the 
idea of giving less and trying to take more, of putting the 
benefit ahead of the effort, of trying to demand instead 
of give, in other words to live a life on credit, to be a 
permanent debtor, a ward of society. Revolutionary 
morality demands a radical reversal of such terms; it 
solicits generosity, devotion, and an organic integration 
into the work of all society for its progress and well- 
being. As you know, in life no one starts off from the 
point zero—each person benefits directly from the work 
of previous generations. Our duty and morality derives 
from this, although not this alone, to spurn a way of life, 
which at its conclusion would earn a grade of zero. This 
is the catalyzing message of our party’s program for the 
revolutionary, communist and patriotic education of all 
citizens, using as the cardinal argument, the quality of 
work, its moral aspects and how these aspects are dem- 
onstrated daily at every work place. 


So that the examination for high quality in work can be 
passed successfully, with top marks, and with a moral 
aspect to it, the morality of a generous effort through 
which public wealth is created. The improvement of all 
the socioeconomic activities that are today on the agenda 
of socialist Romania has an organic corollary, the 
improvement of man’s morals in the decisive arena of 
work for our country. It is here that we prove ourselves 
as men, that we earn for ourselves a role in history as 
architects engaged in the noble process of moving Roma- 
nia into a brilliant future, toward the highest level of 
civilization, in step with the most noble aspirations and 
ideals of the Romanian people. 


Journal Publishes Favorable Comments by U.S. 
Academic 
27000034 Iasi CRONICA in Romanian 11 Nov 88 p 10 


{Interview with Charles M. Carlton, University of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., professor, by Valentin Stancu; date and place 
not given] 


[Text] This summer Iasi was host to the 16th session of 
the summer courses attended by students and teachers 
from the United States, Switzerland, France, and Hol- 
land, along with Romanian students, majoring in Roma- 
nian or other Romance languages. 


The group included the prominent United States Profes- 
sor Charles M. Carlton of the University of Rochester 
(New York), who was so kind as to grant us an interview. 


[CRONICA] Professor, I am told that you have visited 
Romania several times. 
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[Carlton] Yes, I have come to your country now for the 
16th time and I am convinced that I will have the 
pleasure of coming back again. I came to Romania for 
the first time in 1971, as lecturer in English at the 
University of Cluj-Napoca. I came back in 1972 and 
1974 for linguistic studies, and at the same time was 
interested in some of the aspects of teaching the Roma- 
nian language. The year 1977 afforded me a fruitful visit 
to this country. In 1978 I spent 6 months in Bucharest, 
and I have gradually come to be considered one of the 
persons best informed about Romanian cultural life. 


[CRONICA] But were you previously acquainted with 
the Iasi summer courses? 


[Carlton] No, I am participating in them for the first 
time. However, I have attendcd those held in Brasov and 
Bucharest, and I tell you quite frankly that I regret not 
having been familiar with the earlier sessions, because 
they have made a very favorable impression on me. It is 
unfortunate, in my opinion, that they are not as widely 
known as they should be, because they are attended by 
too few students. I am not unfamiliar with Iasi, on the 
other hand, because I taught several courses here at the 
University in 1972, and then in 1974 I collaborated with 
a distinguished professor of Iasi, Vasile Arvinte, and 
with a research worker just as competent, Stelian Dumi- 
stracel. 


[CRONICA] What do you think of Iasi now that you 
have seen it again after 14 years? 


[Carlton] It is an incomparable city, absolutely phenom- 
enal. It has undergone many changes and has acquired 
such a modern appearance that it was really difficult for 
me to find the downtown area again. You have changed 
it so much. Now you have a new “town center” in the 
very beautiful urban complex around Dosoftei House. 


[CRONICA] Aside from these urban development and 
public building changes, what is your impression of the 
historic part of town, the cultural life of Iasi, and the 
people of the city? 


{Carlton} What can I tell you? I went from one end to the 
other of this city filled with parks and greenery and with 
traces of the past and marks of renewal. I stood steeped 
in thought before the Eminescu linden tree in the dis- 
tinctive Copoul Park. I relived the charm of the ‘“‘Rem- 
iniscences of Childhood” in Bojdeuca in Ticau. I visited 
the Galati museum complexes and the Citadel, the 
Three-Bishops Church, the Metropolitan Church, and 
the Vasile Alecsandri National Theater, where I saw the 
plays “How Catinca Stayed an Old Maid” and “Archi- 
medes’ Secret Weapon.” I was downright fascinated by 
your city and its many monuments a person encounters 
at every step. I am truly happy that these monuments, 
veritable gems of popular art and evidence of the way 
you have defied the cruelties of fate, have been preserved 
and may be visited, I being one of the persons who have 
crossed their threshold between history and legend. All 
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this historical evidence, added to the knowledge 
acquired in the courses on the language, culture, history, 
civilization, literature, and art of your country, has 
helped me become acquainted with and better under- 
stand a people about whom I would otherwise have 
known very little. | am going to publish my impressions 
of this summer in “MIORITA”—A JOURNAL OF 
ROMANIAN STUDIES. 


[CRONICA] This is a journal published in Rochester 
and you are one of its editors and publishers. What other 
details can you give us about this publication? 


[Carlton] The journal has been published once a year 
since 1974. It is published by the Department of Foreign 
Languages, Literature, and Linguistics of Rochester Uni- 
versity and by the New Zealand-Romania Cultural Asso- 
ciation. In connection with this journal, the prominent 
religious historian Mircea Eliade stated in 1981 that 
“MIORITA is an excellent publication devoted to 
Romanistic studies taught in the United States.” In 
addition to these studies, MIORITA concerns itself with 
literature, history, art, etc. Hence it contains a great 
amount of Romanian literature, reviews, notes, linguis- 
tic articles, commentaries, chronicles, etc. In the last 
issue, for example, we published two commentaries on 
Mircea Eliade, a study of the verb “a lucra” [to work], 
essays, and reviews (one of them signed by Adrian 
Marino). Study is also devoted to linguistic aspects of 
Romanian literature and of proverbs, the linguistic cor- 
pus being based on scientifically conducted surveys. The 
subjects dealt with include those relating to the teaching 
of Romanian at Rochester University, the personal char- 
acteristics of prominent representatives of Romanian 
literature, etc. I would like to point out that the journal 
promotes an extensive Romanian bibliography, and 
even publishes a bibliographic brochure in this area. 


[CRONICA] You said that this is the 16th time that you 
have been in Romania. What has induced you to visit 
Our country so many times? 


[Carlton] First of all I want to stress that it is not merely 
a question of visits. I feel myself to be Romanian to some 
extent, in that your language is a consuming interest of 
mine. In this regard I may say that I have even reached 
the point of knowing all its nuances. Knowledge of your 
language is part of my scientific research program. I have 
always wanted to penetrate its secrets, to know it in 
depth. In addition, when I began to study it, it was a 
special discovery; I realized that it is highly interesting 
from the linguistic viewpoirt, that it has a rich phonol- 
ogy and special syntactic structures. Some of its main 
features recur in other Romanic languages (some in 
French, others in Spanish or Italian). The Iasi summer 
courses have presented a good opportunity to other 
students as well for coming in contact with the Roma- 
nian language and the ancient civilization that has per- 
sisted in this region. I repeat, though, that more should 
have been done in this area, in that these courses should 
be given wider publicity. Insofar as I am concerned, I 
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want to assure you that I will make the materials relating 
to the course known to all the Romanian-language 
departments in the United States, to familiarize more 
people with them. They abundantly deserve such public- 
ity, because the other students with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject share my satisfaction with the quality 
of the courses. 


{[CRONICA] Because you feel such an attachment to our 
country, I imagine that you have permanent coworkers 
here in Romania. 


[Carlton] Yes, obviously, and I have already mentioned 
something to this effect. I often collaborate with the 
Institute of Linguistics in Bucharest, in particular with 
Mioara Avram and Marius Sala, and with the Institute of 
Linguistics, Literary History, and Folklore of your city. 
To these I of course add Iasi University. Inasmuch as I 
am concerned more with the language than with the 
literature, I would like to carry out on the basis of this 
collaboration a project on variations in speech among 
educated persons, among the erudite, differentiated by 
linguistic levels (accent, phonetic variants, etc). 


{[CRONICA] What projects do you have in mind, obvi- 
ously projects connected with your consuming interest in 
the Romanian language? 


[Carlton] Allow me once again to state that I have 
concerned myself with the Romanian language for 17 
years; as I have already said, it is the consuming interest 
of my life, and almost all that I have published in the past 
relates to the Romanian language. As a crowning 
achievement of my career, I would like to complete a 
highly ambitious project, a kind of (grammatical) dictio- 
nary of the Romanian language, in effect, an analytical 
index. I also intend to publish a study of the frequency of 
morphological and phonetic forms in Romanian. 


{[CRONICA] With real amazement and fasciation I have 
scanned the several dozen pages containing the bibliog- 
raphy of your works. In addition to the impressive 
number of titles devoted to Romania, how have you 
given concrete expression to your consuming interest in 
our region? 


[Carlton] The frequent trips to your country, the direct 
contact with scientists and with prominent representa- 
tives of contemporary culture and art, and also the fact 
that I can be kept abreast of the cultural life of your area 
when I am far from Romania (I constantly receive books 
and other publications from your country through the 
Central University Library). I venture to state that I 
thoroughly familiar with the Romanian phenomenon. 
Hence I have tried to make use of the knowledge at my 
disposal by sharing it with several colleagues. For exam- 
ple, I have organized Romanian poetry evenings, folk 
song events, ones devoted to wedding customs, slide 
presentation evenings, lectures and presentations on the 
subject of Romanian cultural life, and events attended 
by large numbers of people in addition to students. I may 
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also mention lectures delivered at the University of 
Illinois and Pennsylvania State University (the latter 
being enhanced by playing of tapes and showing of 
slides). I have thousands of slides depicting Romania, 
and I devoted a year of work to preparing a slide 


program on your region. 


[CRONICA] Professor, you have spoken constantly 
about your consuming interest in our country, the Roma- 
nian language, and the people and customs of our region. 
I would like to ask you how this consuming interest came 
about. Why Romania rather thaa some other country 
around the world, perhaps a country with Latin roots? 


[Carlton] Because Romania is unique in the world, from 
any viewpoint. Its historical past is one of the most 
distinguished, and its geographic location has endowed it 
with the enviable riches and beauties bestowed upon it by 
the mountains and plains and by the coast and the delta of 
the Danube. So it is that I tell you quite frankly that I 
experienced true surprises when I came to know this 
country. As a matter of fact, I had undergone strenuous 
training to specialize in the French language, but I was 
captivated by this language whose fundamental features 
are 100-percent Latin (from the viewpoint both of etymol- 
ogy and of frequency of terms). And so I fell in love with 
Romania and the Romanian people, and this love is 
proved by the fact that I miss them greatly when I am far 
from here. Consequently, the consuming interest which 
you refer to is due not merely to scientific interest, but also 
to the fact that I have come to know the country very well 
and have come to appreciate the people at their true value, 
and these people are in their turn unique: very capable and 
industrious, modest, honorable, and hospitable. 


{CRONICA] In conclusion, what message dc you have 
for the readers of CRONICA? 


[Carlton] I am happy that we are living through a period 
very good for all those who want to live in peace. I also 
want to say that the American and Romanian peoples 
have the same goal, peace, a peace which is shared by the 
entire world. 


How Ethnic Minorities Felt About 1918 
Unification 

27000033 Timisoara ORIZONT in Romanian 
25 Nov 88 p 6 


[Article by Univ Prof William Marin: “Ethnic Minori- 
ties and the Grand Union”’} 


[Text] The 70th anniversary of the formation of the 
unified national Romanian state is a celebration for all 
citizens of our country, for all the sons of this land. That 
glorious day of 1 December 1918, which represented the 
fulfillment of the aspirations and centuries’ long struggle 
of the Romanian people, also sounded a strong resonant 
chord among the ethnic minorities who lived with them. 
This natural and just act, uniting Transylvania and the 
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Banat with Romania, found many giving their approval. 
The widespread popularity and democratic nature of the 
Alba Iulia decisions profoundly influenced the ethnic 
minorities in the Banat and Transylvania. The unani- 
mous will of the Romanians who constituted a majority 
of the population in these two areas clearly underscored 
the irreversible character of the historic process that took 
place in 1918. Progressive Hungarian journalists recog- 
nized this fact. They urged the minorities to live peace- 
fully alongside the Romanian majority who, organized in 
national councils and national guards, had for all prac- 
tical purposes taken over power in Transylvania. The 
Tirgu-Mures newspaper, ELLENOR, on 17 December 
1918, published an article entitled, “Let Us Build 
Together,” an editorial which urged that the mistakes of 
the past be eliminated and that there be understanding 
and respect between the Romanian people and the ethnic 
minorities. The Brasov paper, BRASSOI LAPOK, took a 
similar position when it published a proclamation to the 
Szecklers underscoring the need for them to integrate 
into the sociopolitical life of Romania where they were 
guaranteed their culture and national identity. “The 
Szecklers, unswayed by the politicians of the former 
Magyar regime, will know how to find that wholesome 
path which leads to the brotherhood of man.” (Cited by 
Gheorghe Bodea, “The struggle of the current opposition 
in the Magyar Parliament from Romania for strengthen- 
ing brotherhood among working men,” in “Acta Musei 
Napocensis” The 10th Year, 1973, p 413.) The Sibiu 
newspaper UJ VILLAG in April 1919 came out unequiv- 
ocally for this same position (Ibidem). Prior to the 
entrance into Cluj of Romanian troops on 24 December 
1918, the Social Democratic leader Vincze Sandor, in a 
speech given from the balcony of the Workers’ Hall, said 
of the arrival of the Romanian troops into the city, “The 
Romanians are coming? So let them come. We and they 
are brothers, do not be afraid of them. Embrace them, 
these Romanian brothers.” But if the Hungarian workers 
viewed the events with understanding, such was not the 
case among the strata of the Magyar exploiting classes 
who continued to long for the unjust time when barons 
and counts were in power in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. These social strata were incapable of learning the 
lessons from the war and the popular revolution of 
November 1918 which convulsed Transylvania. The 
landed gentry could not come to grips with the idea that 
they would lose their great land holdings to Romanian 
and Hungarian peasants. So how else could they have 
reacted to the passage in 1921 of the agrarian reform act? 
The majority of the Hungarian population in the Banat 
and Transylvania were not arrogant aristocrats but work- 
ing men who would loyally integrate into the sociopoli- 
tical life of the Romanian unified state. 


The Saxons who lived alongside the Romanians in 
Transylvania for over 800 years clearly understood their 
desire to unite with their brothers across the Carpa- 
thians. There had long been ties between Saxon and 
Romanian political figures, strong traditions of political 
cooperation. The Saxon politician Stephan Ludwig Roth 
was present at the historic gathering of Romanians at 
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Blaj from 3-15 May 1848 and he assisted in the decisions 
taken. As a member of the Committee for Pacification, 
he cooperated closely with Romanian representatives, 
especially Stefan Moldovan. Arrested on 21 April 1849 
by Magyar hussars, he was court-martialed, sentenced to 
death for cooperating with Stefan Moldovan and exe- 
cuted on |! May 1849. In the first decades of the 20th 
century, progressive Saxons such as Rudolf Brandsch 
and Viktor Orendi-Homenau had close contacts with 
Romanian political figures and they played an active role 
in the Grand Union of 1918. On 8 January 1919, a 
meeting of the Central Saxon Council and the National 
Saxon Council held at Medias adopted a resolution 
favoring the union of Transylvania with Romania. The 
resolution included the following: ‘““We have faith in the 
Alba Iulia decision... We have faith in the Romanian 
people who, liberated from their condition of national 
oppression, have achieved their sublime national objec- 
tive.” (MEDIASCHER ZEITUNG, 11 January 1919.) 
The Medias decision was passed to the Sibiu Leadership 
Council and the Romanian government in Bucharest. A 
copy of the document of Saxon loyalty to the Union was 
forwarded by the Romanian delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference. A Saxon delegation presented French 
General Henri Mathias Berthelot a statement of Saxon 
loyalty to Romania. (ELLENZEK, 19 January 1919.) 
Another delegation also appeared at Paris to assure the 
American politician Calvin Coolidge of the Saxon loy- 
alty to Romania, as the newspaper VOLKSWILLE 
related in a 25 January 1919 story. 


The Banat Swabians, who for decades had suffered 
under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy’s persistent pol- 
icy of denationalization, had established ties of political 
cooperation with the Romanian National Party at the 
close of the 19th century. As far back as 1890, Adam 
Muller-Guttenbrunn pointed out that as far as national- 
ity was concerned, Romanians were an example for the 
Swabians. He understood that for the Swabians of the 
Banat, there was only one way to preserve their language 
and culture and that was in friendship with the Roma- 
nian people. This was the political message of the novel, 
“The Twilight of the Idols.” Later, on 30 December 
1907, when the German People’s Party of Hungary was 
formed, this organization cooperated closely with the 
Romanian National Party. When, in the fall of 1918, the 


dual state collapsed under the attacks of the national’ 


liberation movements, many Swabian political figures 
realized that the moment of unification of the Banat and 
Transylvania with Romania was at hand. In an article 
published in TEMESVARER ZEITUNG on 16 Novem- 
ber 1918, Professor Josef Strieg] clearly articulated the 
idea that the union of Transylvania and Romania was to 
take place in the near future. The newspaper LUGOS- 
CHER ZEITUNG edited by Heinrich Anvender was 
another journal taking a lucid political stand. Militating 
for the union of the Banat with Romania was the 
Timisoara paper, DEUTSCHE WACHT, the voice of 
the German People’s Party. On 10 August 1919, the 
German People’s Party held its congress at Timisoara. 
One thousand delegates, representing 33 localities in the 
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Banat expressed their adherence to the historic Alba 
Iulia decision. A delegation of Banat Swabian leaders 
traveled to Sibiu on 15 August 1919 to bring to the 
Leadership Council the text of the resolution adopted 5 
days earlier. Another delegation of five people headed by 
the lawyer Stefan Frecot left for Paris. On 19 August 
1919 members of the Swabian delegation were received 
by the Council of the Ten, the leadership organ of the 
peace conference, and the delegation handed over a 
memorandum favoring the union of the Banat with 
Romania. 


Jewish citizens also supported the Grand Union. On 12 
December 1918, CURIERUL ISRAELIT enthusiasti- 
cally supported the historic act of Alba Iulia. In January 
1919, a delegation of the National Jewish Union of the 
Banat and Transylvania, headed by its president, Theo- 
dor Fischer, appeared in front of the Leadership Council 
and expressed adherence to the historic act of | Decem- 
ber 1918. On 12 December 1919, the Lugo} DRAPE- 
LUL, informed its veaders of the declaration of 
Gheorghe Hrabovschi, the leader of Banat Slovaks, sup- 
porting the Grand Union. “We Slovaks will be trustwor- 
thy citizens of Romania,” he assured the deputies of the 
Romanian parliament. 


Historical facts clearly prove that the union of the Banat 
and Transylvania with Romania enjoyed the under- 
standing and support of the cohabiting ethnic minorities. 
The fraternal solidarity of all the sons of this land was 
and remains a permanent foundation of our country. 


Book on History of Romanian-Hungarian 
Relations Reviewed 

27000028 Cluj-Napoca STEAUA in Romanian 
No 9, 1988 pp 10-12 


[Article by Ion Lungu: “A Book on Romanian-Hun- 
garian Relations in History”] 


[Text] The Editura Minerva [Minerva Publishing House] 
recently brought out the first volume of a long, very 
comprehensive, and interesting survey of the complex 
relations between Romanians and Hungarians, political 
and cultural relations in particular, over a span of more 
than 10 centuries: from the time of settlement of 
nomadic Magyar tribes in Pannonia, especially after the 
transformation of their tribal association into a Euro- 
pean type feudal state following Christianization uiver 
King Vajk, who then became Istvan and was later known 
as Stefan (Istvan) the Holy or Saint Stephen until May 
1945 and the complete destruction of Hiilerite and 
Horthyite fascism, to which a significant contribution 
was made by the Romanian armies after the Romanian 
people had carried out its antifascist and anti-imperialist 
revolution for social and national liberation. The book, 
written by Francisc Pacurariu, has the title ““Romanii si 
maghiarii de-a lungul veacurilor” [Romanians and Mag- 
yars Throughout the Centuries]. It is subtitled “Parallels, 
Interferences, Convergences, and Contradictions Down 
Through History.” 
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His readers undoubtedly have followed his rich and 
varied literary activity as poet, prose writer, essayist, and 
translator of poetry (French, Magyar, Spanish, and 
Amerindian), and his oldest readers will be familiar with 
his work as newspaperman and publicist, marked by fine 
irony and high quality humor. It obviously would be out 
of place to dwell on his career and these other fields in 
which many valuable books have been written. 


Going directly to the new book, we should note that, 
despite the topic dealt with, Pacurariu considers himself 
to be not a historian but a writer, as is demonstrated by 
all his previous work. In this context he designates the 
course embarked upon as a broad examination by a 
writer, sociocultural, political, and philosophical, one 
outfitted with authentic and profound historical judg- 
ments based on a vast first-rate bibliography which 
offers the author extraordinary specialized scientific 
information which he uses in a dialectical and historical 
materialistic concept at once rigorous and flexible. His 
wide experience as a political and cultural revolutionary 
militant is also taken into account. When we consider the 
bibliographic references placed at the end of the book for 
the individual chapters, and the thousands of documents 
containing information of a more general nature, not 
neglecting the artistic literary, folklore, and religious 
creations of the two peoples, we realize the immense 
amount of creative work and thought invested in this 
examination. It is broadly and profoundly defined, 
objectively and subjectively, and this contributes both to 
more profound and keener appreciation of the history of 
the Romanians and the Magyars and to greater knowl- 
edge of the objective cultural and political contribution 
made by both peoples in their striving for progress. This 
obliges us to evaluate this work in the spirit of history as 
teacher of life (history magistra vitae). The author does 
not regard himself as a historian and prefers to resort to 
giving countless conclusive quotations from a number of 
authors, Romanian, Magyar, German, English, French, 
Spanish, etc. This by no means works to the detriment of 
objective discussion of problems, precisely because of 
the manysided information and the author’s capability 
as suitable interpreter. In view of this state of affairs and 
the statement made by the author himself, we find that 
the work at all times attempts to discover and bring to 
light the truth with nothing added, truth from which 
both idealization and slander are absent. The situation is 
presented as it emerges from the data, facts, and events 
that actually took place, and not from what might have 
been desired by any individual whether he reads the 
vook or not, especially because, over the period studied 
by the author, the truth generally proved to be unpleas- 
ant and difficult to admit by those disposed to prefer 
“fairy tales” plotted expressly to deceive. In addition, 
from the viewpoint of his methodological, rationalist, 
and constructive attitude, the author has tried constantly 
to warn the reader that he does not intend to offer 
readymade solutions, but rather wants to present specific 
sociohistorical, political, cultural, and philosophical 
problems just as they present themselves to careful, 
objective research, with no distortions of any kind. 
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The first problem, and in a way the most complex one of 
those treated, relates to the “geographic area in which 
the Romanian people lives,” an area which has “at all 
times found itself to be in the turbulence of interfering 
contradictions and convergences generating interesting 
surveys in the sphere of material and spiritual values. 
The soil of fruitful encounters and incessant upheavals 
on which the Romanian people arose is at the crossroads 
of Central, Southeastern, and Eastern Europe. This geo- 
graphic location has also been reflected in its leading role 
in the process of turbulent movements of peoples, ways 
of life, and social organization, arts of labor and battle, 
construction systems, and organization of human settle- 
ments and the relationships between them, and also in 
the methods of creating the first rudiments of civiliza- 
tion up to the major cultural models which gave rise to 
what we now call European culture.” I have quoted from 
the pages at the beginning of the first chapter (p 21) 
(“The Carpatho-Danubian Region Before Withdrawal of 
the Romar Legions from Dacia”). Together with the 
second chapter (“Formation of Medieval European Cul- 
ture and East-West Interferences”), it constitutes a kind 
of broad introductory presentation of the setting in 
which the complex relations between Romanians (pre- 
dominantly those of Transylvania) and Hungarians (fol- 
lowing their settlement in Pannonia) were to crystallize 
and evolve over the millennium ending in 1945. Draw- 
ing on highly competent Romanian and foreign archeo- 
logical research, the author gives a very concise descrip- 
tion of a moving period of history extending over more 
than 4 millennia in the area in which the Thraco-Dacians 
developed. He starts discussion with the early paleolithic 
centers (including those present during the period of 
anthropogenesis) and continues with treatment of those 
of the Paleolithic Era proper and the entire Neolithic 
Era, placing heavier emphasis on the Bronze Age and the 
First Iron Age, that is, the ages of prehistory and proto- 
history, along with formation of the petty Daco-Getic 
states and their unification under the reign of the great 
king Burebista (in the middle of the Ist Century AD), the 
reign of Decebal, the romanization of the Daco-Getae, 
and ending with the withdrawal of Roman troops and 
administration from Dacia, with their consequences so 
hotly disputed at the end of the last century and with this 
dispute artificially renewed in our day. 


As I mentioned in passing, the second chapter, after 
noting the slow agony of the Western Roman Empire 
and the formation of the medieval states by various 
invading Germanic tribes, describes the appearance of 
the Western Romanic peoples (Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese) and of the Romanian people in the East 
(under the pressure of the deluge of Northern and 
Eastern peoples, with their nomadic tribes—Goths, 
Huns, Gepids, Avars, Slavs, Pechenegs and Cumans, 
Hungarians). A significant place is accorded the interfer- 
ences and convergences between East and West, Byzan- 
tium and Occident, between the substratum of Roma- 
nian civilization and culture and the specific features of 
the oral literature of the Germanic conquests, to which is 
added the Syrian Arab, and of course the Byzantine, 
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influence. Toward the end of the first millennium the 
Slav states were also formed and were converted to 
Christianity (first the Bulgarian and then the Moravian, 
Polish, and Kievan Russian states). These states used 
Old Church Slavonic as the language of learning and 
administration, with the exception of the Moravians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Poles, who accepted Latin as the 
language of learning along with Western Christianity, as 
did also che feudal Magyar state. 


Marauding nomads, the Magyars did not settle down 
even after Christianization, and were reluctant to accept 
the sedentary situation imposed on them by the serious 
defeats suffered in both Western and Southeastern 
Europe. Once they were feudalized they also refused to 
resign themselves to accepting the positions they held in 
Pannonia. They attempted to impose their hegemony on 
neighboring territories, in the East the Romanian voi- 
vodships of Banat, Crisana, and Transylvania proper, 
and on the region later to be called Subcarpathian 
Russia, and afterward on Slovakia and Moravia; in the 
West on Slovenia and Croatia; and in the South on 
Northern Serbia and Western Oltenita (Banate of Seve- 
rin). In the reign of Charles Robert of Anjou, they also 
attacked Northern Muntenia (this adventure leading to 
the defeat at Posada). 


The relations established by the Magyars with the Roma- 
nians in Transylvania generally speaking may be classi- 
fied in all the categories mentioned in the subtitle of the 
book, that is, parallels, interferences, convergences, and 
contradictions, some of them simultaneous and others 
alternating over the 10 centuries extending from the 
period of formation and feudalization of the Magyar 
state to the end of the 2nd World War. 


Before we examine the author’s treatment of these rela- 
tions at different times in the development of the two 
states, we must briefly consider the ethnogenesis of the 
Romanians (dealt with concisely in Chapter III, entitled 
“Carpatho-Danubian Contradictions and Conflicts in 
the Middle Ages). The problem must be dealt with not so 
much for the purpose of giving historical justification for 
the legitimacy of rule over Transylvania on the grounds 
that a particular territory belongs to the majority popu- 
lation inhabiting it on the basis of self-determination, 
but rather because false ideas and theories have been and 
still are conveyed, ones which seek to arrogate to minor- 
ities the right to rule a particular territory on the strength 
of the feudal concept of jus primi occupantis (right of the 
first occupant). Such false theories began to be elabo- 
rated in the 18th century, reached their zenith in the 
19th, and have been taken up again in our day by persons 
who claim to be *modern“ and even historical material- 
ists. Of course, Samuil Micu and Petru Maior were 
absolutely wrong to support extirpation of the indige- 
nous Daco-Getae by the Romanian conquerors and 
population of the Dacia of Trajan exclusively with 
Romans. On the other hand, they were entirely right in 
stating that the great majority of the inhabitants of Dacia 
remained native, that in 271 Aurelian withdrew only his 
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troops, the administrative apparatus, and a few wealthy 
persons associated with the administration of the prov- 
ince in the Southern Danubian region. Archeological 
excavations over the entire country, and especially in 
Transylvania, have brought to light extensive traces of 
Roman and Daco-Roman or exclusively Dacian civiliza- 
tion. The celebrated false theory advanced by Roesler 
was subjected to destructive criticism in the 19th Cen- 
tury by Romanian historians of European renown such 
as D. Onciul and A. D. Xenopol. A group of Austrian 
linguists immediately came to the aid of the Roeslerians. 
The one offering the most ingenious arguments was 
Franz Miklosich. To support his thesis of late immigra- 
tion by the Romanians to the Southern Danubian region, 
he resorted to a series of hypotheses with a touch of 
verisimilitude, the so-called overwhelming Slavic influ- 
ence (exerted according to him and Kopitar South of the 
Danube), the influence of the Albanian language on the 
Romanian (which could have taken place exclusively 
South of the Danube), and, lastly, the peremptory state- 
ment that the number of words of Latin origin becomes 
progressively smaller as the Romanians of the ’’Southern 
Danubian region“ (that is, the Macedo-Romanians of 
Mount Pindus) advance to the North (as far as Mara- 
mures). These deceptive false arguments seriously weak- 
ened the convictions of some Romanian philologists and 
linguists. I have in mind primarily Al. Philippide, who in 
his fundamental work supported the thesis of formation 
of the Romanian language in the Southern Danubian 
region, especially as a result of the so-called Albanian 
influence. Unfortunately, a number of philologists and 
linguists of the Iasi school are even today under the 
influence of their old master (Al. Philippide), having 
failed to take the evolution of the problem into account. 
Even Ovid Denusianu, in his magisterial work devoted 
to the origins of the Romanian language, has not man- 
aged altogether to escape the insinuations of the Austrian 
linguists, in that he admits that Romanian was formed in 
a region situated on both sides of the Danube but as a 
result of the decisive intervention of the Slavonic in the 
6th Century. From the philological and linguistic view- 
point the great Romanian romanist Sextil Puscariu bril- 
liantly demonstrated the existence of many words of 
Latin origin, including some of the most important ones, 
in Transylvania, especially in the Apuseni Mountain 
area, that do not exist in the southernmost dialect, that 
of the Pindus Macedo-Romanians. The studies were 
continued and supplemented by the German scholar 
Ernst Gamillscheg, who presented important new evi- 
dence in this area. This led Gamillscheg to maintain the 
existence of several ’focal points’ of formation of the 
Romanian language and people (one of the most impor- 
tant of them being in the Apuseni Mountains). The 
results obtained by these two scholars have been inte- 
grated into new research relating, for example, to the 
Slavonic influence on the development of the Romanian 
language, especially the research conducted by I. Patrut, 
who has demonstrated that extremely few words can be 
correlated with the Old Slavonic and that the majority of 
the words of Slavic origin, including several grammatical 
influences, are due to the influence of the late Slavonic of 
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the “th to 11th Centuries and derive from the Middle 
Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, and Ukrainian of this period, 
that is, a time when the Romanian language had already 
come into being. As regards the so-called Albanian 
influence, which is so dramatic to Philippide, the late 
scholar I. I. Rusu demonstrated in a number of works 
that this problem is much more complex than it had been 
presented by his predecessors and that what is involved 
is basically the Thraco-Dacian and Illyrian. On this basis 
he was able to demonstrate the complex structure of the 
Romanian language, with its Thraco-Dacian substratum, 
Latin stretum (the bulk of the basic vocabulary), and the 
main Slavonic superstratum (most of them words and 
grammatical influences of lesser importance of Middle 
Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovak, and Ukrainian), and 
with less important Turkic (Cumano-Pecheneg), Ger- 
manic (Gothic-Gepidic), Modern Greek, Magyar, etc, 
influences, and in the 18th to 20th centuries French, 
Italian, Russian, and most recently English influences. 
The extent, variety, and striking character of the arche- 
ological discoveries, especially over the last 4 decades, 
unquestionably represent significant substantiation of 
the Daco-Roman continuity in Dacian territory. 


Passing on from the problem of ethnogenesis of the Roma- 
nians to Romanian-Magyar relations during the first 5 
centuries of the 2nd millennium, we note first of all the 
increasingly pronounced process of feudalization also in 
the voivodship of Transylvania. Serfdom of the Romanian 
population is accompanied by conversion of the high and 
middle nobility to Catholicism in order to preserve their 
privileges, these nobles being completely Magyarized in 
the 15th and 16th Centuries. Following the great Tatar 
invasions of 1241-1242, which resulted in serious harm to 
the Kievan Russian state, the Polish, Moravian, and 
Magyar states were greatly weakened and the Buigarians 
who had entered Oltenia and Muntenia in the Southern 
Danubian Region were also pursued. This is the period in 
which Romanian governmental entities were created in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, independence and sovereignty 
being secured in the middle of the 14th Century. 


Unfortunately, the invasion by the Mongol hordes was 
shortly followed by the increasing threat of Ottoman 
invasion. In the face of this threat a true “cultural union” 
was forged in Southeastern Europe, one later joined by 
the kingdom of Hungary and the voivodship of Transyl- 
vania. In this case an impressive popular solidarity was 
formed between the Romanian serfs and the Magyars, 
one which was to prove its strength, under the impetus of 
Czech hussitism, also in the struggle against the common 
feudal lay and clerical oppressors in the Bobilna rebel- 
lion in 1437. 


Because of the lack of space, we will refrain hereafter 
from referring in detail to the other chapters of the book, 
contenting ourselves with reference to special problems 
of the respective periods, without discussing them in 
detail. Thus, in tracing the solidarity of the peoples of 
Southeastern and Central Europe we will mention pri- 
marily the resistance offered by Mircea the Aged to 
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Bajazid Fulger [Lightning], and his important position in 
supporting the Serbs and Bulgarians in their struggle 
against the Ottoman Turkish invaders, and also his 
intervention in Turkish affairs after the disappearance of 
Bajazid, when he succeeded in imposing one of his 
favorites as leader of the Osmanli Turks for 2 years. 


After the death of Mircea the Ottoman threat became 
ever more menacing, especially after the fall of Constan- 
tinople and with it the Eastern Roman Empire. This is 
the period in which the solidarity of the Southeastern 
and Central European peoples was at its height. We have 
in mind the battles against the Ottomans led by Iancu of 
Hunedoara, in which all the Christian peoples joined. A 
prominent part in these battles was played by Vlad 
Dracul. Generally speaking, this was a peak period of a 
marvelous accomplishment, solidarity of all the Chris- 
tian peoples of Southeastern and Central Europe. On the 
other hand, king Matei Corvin, although a good orga- 
nizer of the feudal Magyar state, was no longer dedicated 
to solidarity against the Ottoman Turks. He organized 
attacks against his Christian neighbors (at Baia against 
Moldavia, where he was defeated by Stefan the Great) 
and in the West, desiring to become Roman-German 
emperor. The Polish kings were motivated by a similar 
policy, and the great Romanian voivod Stephen the 
Great was left alone to carry on his difficult and glorious 
baitles against the Turkish invaders. It is true that the 
Szeklers proved consistent, participating courageously 
under the leadership of the great Moldavian prince in the 
battle of Podul Inalt. 


A short time after the death of Matei Corvin, the 
Hungarian peasants, craftsmen, and minor nobility and 
the Romanian peasants again displayed their solidarity 
in the war against their own aristocracy led by the 
Szekler Gheorghe Doja. The feudal anarchy was to 
weaken the Magyar state, inasmuch as the Ottoman 
attack on Mohacs in 1526 was to put an end to its 
existence. After the disastrous defeats, the bulk of Hun- 
gary was to be incorporated into the Ottoman Empire 
(the Pashalik of Buda, Timisoara, and somewhat later 
that of Oradea), while the Northwestern part of Hungary 
was to be annexed by the Habsburgs. The principality of 
Transylvania, where some of the aristocrats from Hun- 
gary took refuge, was to become for almost the entire 
16th Century a battlefield for its conversion to a state 
under either Turkish or Habsburg suzerainty. When the 
great Romanian sovereign Michael the Brave carried on 
his heroic struggle against the Turks, Sigismund Bathory 
and Aron Voda, Prince of Moldavia, failed to give him 
the support they had promised. S. Bathory was to try to 
humiliate the brave Romanian ruler and was to abandon 
Transylvania at the decisive moment, striving for the 
throne of Poland and leaving the principality to his 
cousin Andrei. At Selimber Michael was to crush the 
Transylvanian prince and enter Alba-lulia in victory, 
after which he went on to Moldavia to remove the Polish 
vassal Ieremia Movila, thereby achieving for a short time 
unity of the three Romanian lands under the same 
scepter. This was an event of extremely great importance 
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because of its symbolic value. The Magyar nobility of 
Transylvania never forgot this event. Moreover, 
Michael’s success demonstrated to them that the Roma- 
nian serfs had among their brothers in Wallachia and 
Moldavia an aristocracy of their own who could impose 
its dominion over Transylvania, where the Romanian 
population made up the overwhelming majority. From 
this time onward the rage of this nobility was to be 
vented with unspeakable cruelty on the entire Romanian 
population of Transylvania. The monstruous feudal 
regime introduced in 1514 by the Tripartite Arrange- 
ment of Werboczy, whereby the ordinary people, 
although not excluded from the number of citizens of the 
homeland, were made subject to the rule of the three 
“estates” (nobility of any nationality, the Saxon 
(German) patriciate, and the military leaders of the 
Szekiers), was to undergo two important changes due to 
two collections of laws, the Aprobate and the Compilate, 
according to which the term nobiles was to be construed 
as meaning the Hungarian nobles (along with their 
subjects, the Magyar artisans and serfs) and saxones were 
to be understood as meaning the Saxon potentates and 
the ordinary people of this nationality, as in the case of 
the Szeklers (sicules), while the Romanians (both nobles 
and plebeians) were excluded from the number of citi- 
zens, being declared to be aliens and only tolerated, 
along with their religious denomination (Calvinism, 
Unitarianism, Lutheranism, and Catholicism remained 
the only officially accepted denominations). If the 
Romanian nobles wished to enjoy their rights, they had 
to belong to one of the nations in whose territory they 
were located (because the territory itself was divided 
among the three “estates”’). The counties were assigned 
to the Hungarian nobles, the border “thrones” to the 
Szeklers, and the so-called Fundus regius (Ro ‘al Lands) 
became “Saxon lands”. It is no wonder that the Micu 
family had to bear the name of Klein after recognition of 
its nobility, nor need we marvel at the situation of other 
prominent Romanians of the 18th Century and later. 
The first apartheid regime was instituted (feudal apart- 
heid, the most monstruous of any that had existed; a 
“modern” apartheid regime still exists in the Republic of 
South Africa). The so-called liberation of Transylvania 
from Turkish domination in 1688 did nothing to change 
the regime of “estates” recognized by Austrian emperor 
Leopold I in his first charter. Leopold’s second charter 
was to include the promises made to the Romanians 
should they convert to the Church of Rome, but precisely 
the part relating to removing the ordinary believer from 
the ranks of persons with no civil rights would never be 
applied. With the exception of the reign of Josef II, the 
apartheid regime was to remain in effect (with insignif- 
icant changes) until the revolution of 1848. 


In the matter of cultural development, the relations 
between the two peoples was to be characterized by zones 
of interferences and of contradictions. Thus, during the 
humanist period the chief supporter of the humanists in 
Hungary proved to be King Matei, who surrounded him- 
self with a number of Italian scholars, among them the 
historian Bonfini. An important position in the humanist 
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movement in Hungary was occupied by Heltai Gaspar, 
Panonius, and Honterus (the last-named being prominent 
among the Transylvanian Saxons). Among the Romanians 
an important place was held by Nicolaus Olahus, who 
acknowledged his Romanian origin but who was a Catho- 
lic, even bishop primate of Strigonius, and secretary to 
queen widow Maria. In his most important work he 
maintains among other things the Romanic nature of the 
Romanian language and people. 


When the majority of the Transylvanian Hungarians 
embraced protestantism (Calvinism and Unitarianism) 
and the Transylvanian Saxons converted to Lutheran- 
ism, an attempt was made to attract Romanians to the 
new denominations. The Transylvanian Saxon Johannes 
Benckner induced Deacon Coresi to print a number of 
religious books in Romanian versions based on the 
rhotacizing translations begun in Maramures under the 
influence of Hussitism. The Magyar Calvinists did not 
allow themselves to be outdone. They applied repressive 
measures to rally the Romanians to their denomination, 
the Calvinist bishop becoming by order of the prince 
superintendent of the Orthodox Church. A Calvinist 
catechism was printed; it was rejected both by the 
metropolitan bishops of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Kiev 
and by the Patriarch of Constantinople. The printing of 
the New Testament (at Belgrade) by Simion Stefan (with 
a preface by the Romanian bishop which has become a 
cultural monument of the Romanian language) and of 
the Orastie Old Testament were to have positive effects. 
Some of the minor Romanian nobles were to converi to 
Calvinism, including the Halici family. Halici father and 
son were the most important Romanian Calvinists to 
write in their native language. 


True humanism was to develop later among the Roma- 
nians, in the 17th Century, being extended by the pre- 
Illuminism of Moldavia and Wallachia, in the person of 
the chroniclers writing in their native language (the 
Moldavians Grigore Ureche, Miron Costin, Nicolae 
Costin, and Ion Neculce), Nicolae Milescu, man of 
encyclopedic learning and diplomat, High Steward Can- 
tacuzino, the Wallachian scholar, but especially Prince 
Dimitrie Cantemir, savant and important thinker of 
European renown. 


A national emancipation movement initiated by the 
Uniate bishop Inocentiu Micu began to develop in the 
mid-18th Century. It was simultaneously the forerunner 
of the Transylvanian School, the illuminist movement 
seeking to bring about a national reawakening with its 
historical and linguistic ideas (of the Roman origin and 
continuity of the Romanian people) by means of trans- 
lations of rationalist philosophical works and books 
popularizing science. Its main representatives wer? 
Samuil Micu, Gheorghe Sincai, Petru Maior, Ion Buda: 
Deleanu, Ioan Piuariu-Molnar, Paul lorgovici, loan 
Monorai, etc. The comic-heroic poem “Tiganiada” [The 
Gypsiad] was the first masterpiece of Romanian litera- 
ture of European rank. 
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The development of Romanian illuminism was accorn- 
panied by development of Magyar and Transylvanian 
Saxon illuminism. The Magyars also tried to cultivate 
their national language and the progressive philosophy 
of the time. Unfortunately, among some Transylvanian 
Saxon historians such as Eder and some Magyars such as 
Sava Tokoly, the emphasis was placed on slandering the 
Romanian people, by supporting false theories regarding 
the origin and ethnic character of this people. Mention 
shouid be made at the same time of the fruitful collabo- 
ration of Sincai and the historians Cornides and Kova- 
chich Marton Gyorgy, and between Sincai and the poet 
Tertina of Oradea, and also of the material assistance 
given the Romanian illuminist by the Vass de Taga 
family. Solidarity of peoples was displayed at Trascau 
between the Romanian and Magyar insurgents during 
the great uprising led by Horea, Closca, and Crisan. 
Solidarity of peoples between the Romanian and Magyar 
workers was later to assume increasingly complex and 
efficient forms. We may mention in this context the class 
solidarity between Romanian and Magyar workers, their 
common struggles conducted at the beginning of the 
20th Century by the Social Democratic Party of Hun- 
gary, but especially by the RCP organizations following 
the great Union of 1918, during the period between the 
wars, in a number of important class struggles (the 
Secuime forest workers’ strike, the Lupeni mine workers’ 
strike, and the Romanian railroad workers’ strike in 
1933. As the author of the book amply demonstrates, 
there was also added to this worker solidarity the unity of 
struggle of the Romanian and Magyar peasants belong- 
ing to the democratic organizations of the Plowmen’s 
Front and MADOSZ, which were under communist 
influence. 


Convergence of Romanian and Magyar interests also 
existed in the 19th Century, as Pacurariu demonstrates. 
However, the existing contradictions, much more glaring 
than the first ones, were not eliminated at once. Thus, 
during the revolution of 1848, favorable attitudes were 
displayed toward the unity of struggle of Romanians and 
Magyars against Habsburg absolutism both by Avram 
Iancu (among the Romanians) and by Petofi Sandor 
(among the Magyars). However, because of the attitude 
of the feudal Diet of Cluj, which was hostile toward any 
Romanian nationalist claims, including suspension of 
compulsory labor by and allotment of land to the peas- 
ants, but especially because of the intransigence of Kos- 
suth in his decision not to recognize the rights of the 
Romanians, fratricidal battles broke out and did not end 
until just before the complete rout of the Magyar army, 
and then only because of the negotiations conducted by 
the Romanian revolutionary democrat Nicolae Balcescu. 
Franz Josef of Habsburg was to disregard the promises 
made during the battles, this bringing the Romanian 
hero of Apuseni to the brink of despair. And after a few 
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years, during which the Diet of Sibiu was active in 
Transylvania, granting certain national rights to Roma- 
nians (subsequently revoked by the Diet of Budapest), 
there arose the dualist system whereby all the other 
nations and ethnic groups of the empire were deprived of 
the national rights that had been agreed upon. The 
legislative acts of the Magyar governments during the 
period of the dual monarchy, coming to their culmina- 
tion in the years preceding the Ist World War, created 
the context for forced denationalization of non-Magyars, 
primarily the Romanians (especially through the sinister 
Apponyi law). We know that, after the defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire and its dissolution under the 
pressure of the national democratic revolution of 
oppressed peoples, the Romanians of Transylvania, 
Banat, Crisana, and Maramures decided on the basis of 
national self-determination, at the Grand National 
Assembly of Alba Iulia on 1 December 1918, to be joined 
forever with their mother country, Romania. 


Pacurariu assigns an important place to the relations 
between the Magyar minority in the Romania of the 
period between the wars and the Romanian state, and 
also to the role of Horthyite revisionism in the so-called 
Magyar Party, including the role in the future Horthyite 
commando organizations, which, in accordance with the 
fascist Vienna Dictat, proceeded to massacre peaceful 
Romanian populations (Ip. Treznea, etc) and to expel 
tens of thousands of Romanians and deprive those 
remaining of elementary civil and cultural rights. As 
eyewitness and cultural and political militant, the then 
very young Francisc Pacurariu was in a position to 
describe this entire ordeal from the inside to the time of 
liberation of Northeastern Transylvania by the Roma- 
nian and Soviet armies. He also gives an account of the 
Horthyite maneuvers to bring about a so-called separate 
peace. These maneuvers were supported by some Mag- 
yar intellectuals of Transylvania who prior to the Dictat 
were devoted to the Communist Party of Romania, as is 
demonstrated by their contradictory statements (made 
in their own memoirs printed in our time), but they led 
to no positive result because a fascist baron, Atzel Ede 
(known to be a mortal enemy of the Romanians), tried to 
play a cardinal role in actions of this kind. 


I obviously could make many more comments on the 
complex and valuable examination of Francisc Pacura- 
riu, a publicistic work of the first rank. In fact, I have 
raised no critical objections of any kind directly against 
it. It is possible, though, that in summarizing its content 
I have nevertheless stressed certain of the less developed 
and striking aspects of the book, aspects basically com- 
patible, I believe, with its general attitude and content. 
The wealth, accuracy, and charm of this examination 
justify our looking forward with particular interest to the 
second volume and to possible translations of the present 
volume into other languages. 
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ALBANIA 


Faulty Transportation Reduces Coal Yields 
21000005 Tirana ZERI ! POPULLIT in Albanian 
1 Oct 88 pl 


[Article by Bashkim Koci: “The Memaliaj Miners Ask: 
Who Is Responsible for 25,000 Tons of Coal Which Is 
Burning?” } 


[Text] The workers of the Memaliaj coal mine, the 
enterprise’s administration and the party committee of 
the mine, have been disturbed for 4 months about the 
damage to yields which are not transported to their 
destination. The quantity is considerable. It amounts to 
more than 25,000 tons; about 15,000 tons are burned at 
the mine’s collection fields and 10,000 tons stand at the 
Ballsh railway station. 


Why is this situation created? “Some motor car parks 
such as those in Tepelene, Sarande, Gjirokaster, Permet 
and Skrapar are not respecting their contracts,” said 
Myzafer Pozaj, chief of the enterprise’s distribution 
branch. “We have sent telegrams, we have taken them to 
the state arbitration and we have gone to the ministry; 
but, nothing has been solved. On the contrary, the 
quantity of coal in the collection fields is increasing 
between 200 to 300 tons of coal a day. In September, the 
parks in Tepelene and Gjirokaster created 3,600 and 
2,000 tons of coal respectively.” 


This is true. But, taking into consideration the past and 
present attitude of the automobile parks and the depart- 
ments, it is not surprising to observe a certain calmness 
in regard to the situation that has been created. 


Albert Stroka, the enterprise’s chief engineer, said: “The 
enterprise leaders and the party committee secretary 
have gone to the Ministry of Energy. The comrades in 
the Ministry of Energy have been here; they have also 
discussed the matter with the people from the Ministry 
of Transportation but, nevertheless, the situation has not 
changed. As a specialist, I believe that this yield, espe- 
cially because of weather conditions, is being damaged; 
in addition, this situation has obstructed the transport of 
coal from the pits to the plants. In the railway area in 
Ballsh, other difficulties have been created for the circu- 
lation of motor vehicles.” 


Facts show that there are impermissible delays and under- 
estimations. On September 19, Pajtim Bello, deputy min- 
ister of the Ministry of Energy, made a visit in order to 
acquaint himself with the situation and to solve the 
matters; but, as we were told at the mine, he, too, did not 
change anything. Later, on 22 September, as a result of the 
intervention of some key comrades of the same ministry, 
Fatos Bitincka, director of the Automobile Transport 
Directorate, arrived at the mine, where, together with the 
mine’s directors, it was decided to adopt a schedule for 
transporting 1,400 tons of coal per day. What was 
observed? For 2 days only there was transported a bit more 
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than what was planned. Later on, and presently, only 50 
percent of the schedule is being carried out. And, the 
miners are fully justified when they say: Why should we 
extract coal from the subsoil when it is burned above 
ground? We must say that miners have devoted themselves 
to work, and fulfilled their pledges taken at the beginning 
of the year to produce 8,000 tons of coal above the plan. 
They kept their promise. Someone eise and, in fact the 
executive committees of the people’s councils of Tepelene, 
Gjirokaster, Permet, Sarande and Skrapar districts and the 
relevant departments are not keeping their promise by 
failing to respond to the miners’ impetus. 


Wider Use of Advertising at Trade Fairs Urged 
21000006 Tirana ZERI | POPULLIT in Albanian 
10 Sep 88 p 3 


{Article by Llazar Vera: “Why Is Advertising Underesti- 
mated”} 


[Text] Some days ago, at the working centers of the 
textile combine in Berat, the trade enterprise organized a 
trade fair with industrial articles. Without embellish- 
ment, a simple exhibition, but a beautiful and functional 
exhibition, the fair drew a great number of clientele of 
purchasers, transforming this day into a beautiful trade 
festivity. Many items of the fair, which in trade shops are 
called goods with slow circulation, were very quickly 
purchased. Who insured the success of this trade fair? 


Some days ago, the fair was announced to the working 
people; as a matter of fact, it went even further; the items 
to be sold were advertised with their characteristics for 
work and use. The item was shown on the windows of the 
fair not only with its price tag, but also with the expla- 
nation of its economic and practical value. And, this is 
very important not only for the fate of the article, but 
also for the purchaser. 


Without talking much about the need for such organiza- 
tions, especially in the enterprise milieus, or the places 
and points with large crowds of people, let us speak 
about another aspect. About the information that we 
give about the new article before setting the tone. Who 
gives the first signal that the article will be given to the 
market? Or that the article has this or that function?... 
The price only, or the places on whose doors it is written: 
Clothing or kitchen utensil? When you ask trade workers 
about these matters, they answer: “What do you want? 
To advertise the goods?” It seems that the word adver- 
tising is foreign to them and outside any trade practice. 
According to this psychology advertising should consist 
of the impression of a warehouseman, merchandising 
specialist or a salesman who, most of the time, speaks in 
a cool manner: Whether it is good or not, the article will 
be on the market today or tomorrow. We do not need 
this notion of a real cultured advertising. How is adver- 
tising understood by trade workers? Only through post- 
ers which inform about the article for sale, or through 
some vulgar pictures of it? Sometimes in a trade shop 
you can see a plaster mannequin which, most of the time, 
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scares you instead of advertising the article. A fact: all the 
trade enterprises in Berat have no advertising windows. To 
advertise goods does not mean to raise their value artifi- 
cially; it is to give people as many details as possible of the 
article for sale, about its value, and to inform them about 
its functions and use and so forth. Unfortunately, our trade 
enterprises have little understanding of this way of adver- 
tising. As a matter of fact, sometimes, they go so far as to 
regard these matters with contempt and spoil some initia- 
tives in this field, considering them “foreign” and 
“modern.” And, all this opposition is explained by saying: 
“Good articles sell themselves.” 


Recently, the enterprises have been organizing meetings 
and even exhibitions oa the articles to be sent to the 
market. They are also attended. by marketing specialists, 
who select and decide what is good and what is not. Thus, 
the conviction is formed: “The knowledge of the masses is 
utilized, the taste of buyers respected and the advertising 
of the goods takes place.” What happens with this evalu- 
ation? One factor. An assortment, whether Oxford or 
Poplin, is produced with great refinement by the textile 
plants. This exhibition of refinement and colors gives each 
buyer the opportunity to suit his taste. From this assort- 
ment, the trade representative selects two articles with his 
two favorite colors—red and blue. And, everybody can 
testify that these two colors are the only ones to be seen in 
youths. Thus, this is how we have uniformity in colors. The 
result: the clientele will certainly be the loser; and what 
about the dreams and taste of consumers who must think 
that these two colors are the only ones to be produced and 
nothing else? Of course, this is not true. 


The open exhibitions in the districts dealing with all 
aspects of clothing, in accordance with a really cultured 
concept of trade advertising will, not only greatly help to 
sell goods, but will also greatly influence the formation of 
the aesthetic taste of the masses. Concentrating only on 
garments, for example, with the exhibition of the most 
varied clothing and coiors with cultured designs and in 
accordance with our sound arid beautiful tastes would 
greatly influence the sale of the goods. And, all this 
beauty and variety of dressing, which would “move” in 
our cities and villages, would also show the real opti- 
mism of our people. 


HUNGARY 


Noncompetitive Environment Blamed for Lagging 
Computer Technology 

25000076 Budapest KOZGAZDASAGI SZEMLE 

in Hungarian Dec 88 pp 1442-1455 


[Article by Margit Racz, scientific associate at the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences: ““Theses Concerning the 
International Competitiveness of Computer Research 
Institutes” '] 
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[Text] 


1. Fundamental Characteristics of the Domestic 
Environment 


Research institutes play a definitive role in the develop- 
ment of Hungarian computer technology. This phenom- 
enon is rooted in history and can explained by the 
peculiar features of demand and as consequences of the 
character of CEMA cooperation. 


1.1 The historical cause may be discovered in the fact 
that while electronics and computer technology in 
research institutes began to develop along the lines of 
internal needs, the computer industry came into being in 
the interest of fulfilling Hungary’s share of the tasks 
based on CEMA specialization. Developmenta! work in 
electronics conducted in research institutes began earlier 
than the corresponding ind» trial development. Before a 
computer industry came into being, there already existed 
a core of specialists in research institutes, familiar with 
state of the art computer technology. 


The existence of this knowledge contributed greatly to 
the fact that within the CEMA framework Hungary 
specialized in small computer equipment. At the time 
when various fields of specialization were allocated 
within CEMA, only a few envisioned a great future for 
this type of equipment. 


Although knowledge accumulated in research institutes 
played a significant role regarding the choice of specializa- 
tion, the industrial activity which came into being in 
response to the effects of commitments to CEMA became 
detached from the research institutes. Thus, computer 
technology developed in the research institutes did not 
become part of the CEMA contingent. Product structures 
barely change in contingent trade. Once a product is part 
of the contingent, it will stay there for a long time. 
Conversely, products which are not included will not have 
much chance to become part of the contingent later. 


The achievements of the organizationally detached 
research institutes were not adopted and introduced by 
industry. Under these circumstances research institutes 
were necessarily forced to strengthen their business 
activities. This, in turn lead to a peculiar division of the 
market. Industry supplied the CEMA market, while 
research institutes satisfied the domestic demand. 


1.2 Demand was small and undeveloped. Neither a large 
series production effort, nor serious marketing activity 
was needed to sell in the Hungarian market. 


1.3 The peculiar features of CEMA cooperation contrib- 
uted in several respects to the fact that Hungarian 
industry remained the chief target in the eyes of for 
computer research institutes. It was primarily the con- 
tingent trade we mentioned already, which drove the 
institutes in this direction. And second: within CEMA, 
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research institutes and manufacturing enterprises were 
traditionally separate from each other. Neither of these 
factors changed during the past two decades. 


Research institutes developed computer technology by 
following the Western path. Critical products which 
could not be obtained from the Hungarian background 
industry were generally obtained through capitalist 
imports. The developmental patterns too originated 
from capitalist countries. In this way the backwardness 
of the domestic industrial environment could not repre- 
sent a significant drawback. 


Paradoxically, the undeveloped state of the environment 
that surrounds research institutes explains the fact that 
to date these institutes continue to follow Western devel- 
opment, and that in the long term they stood out in their 
environment. 


2. The Feature Which Renders Research Institutes 
Different from Their Environment: They Are Islands. 


2.1 Within research institutes a select group of specialists 
which qualitatively exceeded the Hungarian average 
began to deal with computer technology. This estab- 
lished the conditions for the atypical Hungarian devel- 
opmental path. At the start, the technical know-how of 
specialists assembling computers was competitive even 
on a global scale. The technical intelligentsia employed 
by research institutes was able to assemble computers 
(and this required significant developmental activity!) 
compatible with software and peripheral equipment 
manufactured for use in Western computers. This high 
level of technical knowledge enabled the evolution of a 
division of labor model on the basis of which research 
institutes as organizations, stepped out of the domestic 
environment. Functioning as an island, they were able to 
follow the West in the long term. 


2.2. Beyond traditional hardware assembly, software 
development gradually emerged as a research institute 
function a few years later, and so did other computer 
services (e.g. data processing tied to large equipment, 
training). These activities too evolved with an intent to 
follow the West, and were developed in the context of 
Western products. The relationship of these activities to 
the West was different, however. The production of 
intellectual property and services required Western 
hardware, if the ability to compete was to be preserved. 
in the interest of acquiring appropriate Western equip- 
ment, research institutes endeavored to maintain close 
ties with Western manufacturers [‘shippers”]. Subse- 
quently, as a result of sales agreements an increasing 
number of Hungarian software experts became the 
employees of Western computer manufacturers. Although 
Western employers entrusted these computer experts 
mostly with small, detailed aspects of tasks, these situa- 
tions played a rather important role in the training of 
Hungarians in software technology. This is so, because in 
this way our specialists were able to acquaint themselves 
with more developed methods, with other, more developed 
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features of large corporate environments, and among 
other matters, with much better organizational structures 
[than what they have seen in Hungary]. 


Many take rightful exceptions to the “human export.” 
But 10 or 15 years ago the term “human export” did not 
mean what it does today. In the absence of large-scale 
employment in the West, Hungary’s software technology 
would have a provincial character today. This is so not 
only because of the lower standards of Hungarian com- 
puter hardware environment, and not only because of 
weaker organizational structures—a matter also charac- 
teristic in the field of computer technology. Software 
technology would be provincial also because of the low 
developmental level of the user environment. These 
problems often made it more difficult for the software 
specialists to readapt themselves to the Hungarian envi- 
ronment [upon their return from the West]. 


2.3 A characteristic manifestation of the island character 
of computer technology pursued in research institutes is 
the fact that in various fields of mathematics there 
emerged some successful Hungarian groups. Usually, these 
groups were tied to Western universities. These groups 
emerged not in relation to subjects which required a 
competitive background in hardware development or 
applications oriented tasks. Instead, they were engaged in 
high level general applications, such as the development of 
computer language logic. Occasional achievements in the 
field of applied mathematics (for instance in operations 
research) were much more adaptable to the Western scien- 
tific community than they would have been to the Hun- 
garian applications environment. 


In summary one may say that the competitiveness of 
Hungarian computer research institutes vis-a-vis the 
West is based primarily, and to this date exclusively on 
the knowledge acquired by specialists. It is a level of 
knowledge far higher than what the domestic environ- 
ment demands. This matter, however, raises the focal 
question even today: in the confrontation between level 
of knowledge on the one hand, and the level of the 
environment on the other, which level is more forceful in 
approaching the other; or specifically: whether the draw- 
ing force of advanced computer technology know-how or 
the regressive force of the backward environment pre- 
vails. 


3. Development of Research Institutes Through the 
First Third of the 1980’s—Computer Technology 
Represents a Profitable Business 


3.1 Beginning in the 1970’s, computer research institutes 
increasingly—and not infrequently entirely—covered 
their expenses out of income derived from “--vices 
rendered. 


This was made possible in part by a recognition at 
economic policy making levels that following the 1968 
economic reform research institutes assumed a self sup- 
porting character. On the other hand, the fact that the 
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Hungarian market for computer products evolved favor- 
ably also helped sustain research institutes. Research 
institutes engaged in products for which there was a 
domestic demand had no doubts that they could make a 
living by pursuing related activities. 


During the past two decades Hungarian and CEMA 
prices of computer products were always higher than 
Western prices. Keeping prices high was of course in the 
interest of every seller, but not only in the interest of 
sellers. State revenues too increased by virtue of 
increased tax receipts. At the same time demand for such 
items was not only unsophisticated, but was also insen- 
sitive to prices. 


Thus the steep curve designating the useful life of com- 
puter equipment, and the corresponding sharp drop in 
computer prices in capitalist markets did not evolve in 
Hungary. In the global marketplace the steep curve 
which designates the useful life of computer products 
reflects rapid technological development in the com- 
puter field, and the rapid commercialization of these 
products accompanied by reduced prices reflects the 
existence of a price sensitive demand and the rapid 
expansion of computer technology. 


3.2 Hungarian computer research institutes found them- 
selves in the midst of completely different market con- 
ditions, and thus were motivated by their environment 
in a manner that was completely different from Western 
firms. This posed a threat primarily to the work quality 
of research institutes engaged in computer hardware 
sales. The threat, however decreased in proportion to the 
increased size of orders and the increased complexity of 
applications they were able to enlist. 


Although this fact was recognized by the institutes 
involved, and although these institutes endeavored to 
gravitate toward handling large orders and applications 
of increased complexity, Hungarian market characteris- 
tics did not favor these endeavors. Research institutes 
were severely hampered by the fact that no infrastructure 
for Hungarian computer technology had evolved, nor 
were there large data bank systems which could have 
provided continuously large and sophisticated tasks to 
the research institutes. Less cost sensitive enterprises did 
not demand the expanded application of computer tech- 
nology. On the other hand, enterprises and financial 
institutions which nevertheless endeavored to comput- 
erize their operations did not have confidence in Hun- 
garian products. They wanted to, (and could) purchase 
original Western systems. These peculiar features of 
demand prompted research institutes engaged in hard- 
ware production to set as their goal the satisfaction of 
relatively unsophisticated mass demands through a 
number of small business transactions. 


This strategy is far removed from the research institu- 
tional profile. Various research institutes responded in 
different ways to the market challenge. The more impor- 
tant institutes (moreover groups of institutes) engaged in 
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hardware oriented activities gradually shifted in the 
direction of sales income, while the rest did not. Thus, 
beginning in the 1970’s, Hungarian computer research 
institutes were divided into two groups, each pursuing a 
different strategy. 


(a) One group financed its activities from income gener- 
ated through sales. In this group the seminal manifesta- 
tions of industry emerged. 


(b) The other group relied on moneys received from one 
or another governmental authority. Here, the bulk of 
activities shifted in the direction of cooperation with the 
international academic sphere and publishing. 


Activities based on sales income—a division of labor 
dead-end street. 


3.3 Institutes of the first category pursued hardware 
oriented activities. Their income increased in a dynamic 
fashion. Essentially, these were the institutes which 
established the Hungarian computer technology assem- 
bly industry, and which played a definitive role in 
supplying computers to the Hungarian market until the 
mid 1980's. I will now review in detail the following 
features of this industrial assembly activity: the evolu- 
tion of developmental efforts which have the character 
of copying; the effects of embargo [sic. Probably export 
controls implemented by the U.S. and other Western 
countries]; the role of capitalist import; and the shifting 
ratio of developmental and commercial activities. 


3.4 In Hungary—just as in CEMA—the computer 
assembly industry which served the domestic market 
followed the IBM and the DEC systems. This industry 
tried to achieve two objectives at the same time: large 
volume production and compatibility with the Western 
models it followed. Toward these ends they developed a 
technique of continuous copying. 


Setting themselves up for copying [Western technology] 
produced a severe disadvantage. Such activity required 
far less creative developmental knowledge from the core 
of specialists than what Hungary had possessed already 
in earlier days. On the other hand it also produced the 
advantage that the speed by which the Western products 
that were followed changed, was forced upon the produc- 
ers of Hungarian computers. This circumstance may be 
credited for the fact that Hungarian computers did not 
fall behind Western standards to such degree as did the 
computers of other CEMA member countries. As mea- 
sured by Western standards, the technical knowledge of 
the core of specialists which took pari in the copying 
endeavor remained at the state of the art level. 


Within the institutions engaged in copying the worth of 
commercial activities appreciated vis-a-vis developmen- 
tal activities. Not only a network of agents was devel- 
oped abroad, but from the ranks of technical specialists 
there emerged the merchant with appropriate knowledge 
concerning both the product and the market. This is one 
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of the very positive features of computer technology 
research institutes, one which differs greatly from the 
general Hungarian practice. In this area of endeavor 
their came about a group capable of transacting business 
on a professional basis. 


At the same time, however, the knowledge, and the prod- 
uct and market familiarity thus accumulated is a value 
which can be used best if the dispersed pieces of knowledge 
become integrated into a strategy within a given organiza- 
tion. Generally, this strategic development has yet to take 
place in computer research institutes. 


3.5 The embargo relates in a peculiar way to the evolu- 
tion of the practice of copying. With some exaggeration 
one could say that the embargo performed a function of 
some kind of a protective tariff. On the one hand, the 
embargo always pointed in the direction of development. 
On the other hand it provided assurances that in terms of 
computers one need not be concerned about import 
competition. [The computer research institutes] could 
effectively fight the embargo only if they themselves 
produced products which were subject to limitations. 
One may add here that Hungarian institutions which 
produce large volumes of embargoed articles will have an 
interest in maintaining the embargo. 


Actually, the fact of embargo and the practice of copying 
are based on mutual presumptions. One can copy with- 
out legal consequences only if the original product does 
not enter, and if the clone does not leave the domestic 
market. 


3.6 The assembly industry which copied Western equip- 
ment was able to produce good quality products only if it 
received some critical components through Western 
imports. During the period subject to examination, how- 
ever, attempts to establish secure import supplies on a long 
term basis did not succeed. To the end, the degree of 
uncertainty hinged upon two factors: the evolution of the 
Hungarian foreign trade balance, and the capitalist 
embargo. 


Quite naturally, the organizations engaged in assembly 
worked endeavored to reduce this uncertainty. Toward 
this end they utilized the largest variety of means to secure 
foreign exchange to pay for the imports. This ranged from 
utilizing central budgetary allocations to the involvement 
of private foreign exchange resources. On the other hand, 
they established a network of agents to realize the needed 
procurement. Through this network they were able to 
Organize more or less secure channels of supply but at high 
prices, depending on the extent of the embargo, which in 
turn rendered computers produced in Hungary more 
expensive. Thus import dependence deteriorated the com- 
petitive positions of Hungarian computer assembly. 


3.7 Mutually strengthening each other, copying, the 
embargo and import dependence locked hardware 
assembly work in research institutes into the Hungarian 
market. This was a consequence of the division of labor 
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dead-end street mentioned in the subtitle. After all, the 
assembly industry utilized Western component parts, 
and followed the Western path of development without 
developing close and legitimate relationships with the 
Western partners.” In the interest of preserving the core 
of specialists which possessed competitive knowledge, 
and in the interest of taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered by that core of specialists, it should have 
been one of the fundamental industrial policy tasks to 
establish the closest possible cooperation with the West- 
ern business sphere. 


3.8 The appearance of the sales engineer [‘‘technical 
merchant”] mentioned earlier (compare with 3.4) pro- 
duced a rather important effect in research institutes 
which copied the products of Western computer manu- 
facturers. Within these organizations, sales engineer 
introduced the concept of competing for imports. Namely: 
in the event that the price of the assembled computer was 
lower than the cost of various components, the sales 
engineer instantly questioned the activities of the techni- 
cal person who did the copying work. 


The practice of copying “protected” by the embargo and 
which followed the pace of Western product development, 
together with the import competition and all its contradic- 
tions which raised questions about domestic assembly 
work, barred the establishment of self sufficient manufac- 
turing activities in the Hungarian electronics industry. 
This feature stands alone in the Hungarian history of 
socialist industrialization. And since in its fundamentals 
this feature is protective of quality, it must viewed posi- 
tively. On the other hand one must also recognize that the 
positive feature also contains elements of counter-devel- 
opment and a tendency to deindustrialize. For this reason 
it would have been important to find not only the ways of 
counter-development, but also the paths to become inte- 
grated with Western computer manufacturing. 


During the period ending with the third quarter of the 
1980’s the competitiveness of research institutes engaged 
in computer assembly presented a contradictory picture. 
On the one hand, these institutes undoubtedly accumu- 
lated significant knowledge concerning Western products 
and Western markets. In different terms: the specialists 
working in this field developed such high degree of an 
ability to learn that they were able to follow Western 
product development. On the other hand however, this 
type of sales oriented activity clearly deteriorated the 
creativity of technical personnel, and resulted in a copying 
activity incapable of proprietary integration, which, in 
turn lead to a dead-end and could not be continued. 
Competitive expertise remained the chief institutional 
reserve for confronting the unavoidable changes produced 
by the 1980’s. [This was put to use] partly in the form of 
continued high level creative technical knowledge, and 
partly in the form of knowledge possessed by salesmen and 
managers familiar with the market, and capable of bar- 
gaining. Although creative technical knowledge remained 
high, it occupied a less prominent international position 
than it did in the 1970’s. 
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The path followed by institutes which relied on govern- 
ment funding 


3.9 The other group of research institutes did not tie 
itself this closely to either hardware, or to sales income. 
During the 1970’s, supported by quite generous central 
financing they frequently engaged in the performance of 
major research tasks. Theoretical knowledge thus accu- 
mulated materialized in scientific publications at the 
acquired levels of science, and rendered the institutions 
successful, and for the most significant groups it earned 
international scientific recognition. 


Western experiences gained in the course of the prolif- 
eration of computer technology showed that both quan- 
titative and qualitative development was increasingly 
advanced by applications. As a result an increasing part 
of truly valuable, hard knowledge evolved in the profit 
oriented world of business. This fact warranted an 
increased ratio of applied research also within the insti- 
tutes that were not oriented to produce income from 
sales. This was particularly true in Hungary where 
chances of registering internationally recognized scien- 
tific computer technology achievements detached from 
practical applications was relatively small. In order to 
accomplish that the institutes preferably engage in inter- 
nationally competitive activities, research financing had 
to be made more stringent. 


Within these institutes there emerged a few research 
directions and a few personalities and small workshops 
which (who) became organic parts of international sci- 
entific life (at universities and through the specialized 
organs of the U.N.). It is likely that these relationships 
could have been utilized (and could be utilized in the 
future) in better ways also in the interest of enhancing 
the reputation of our research institutes. This must be 
stressed even more because the establishment of rela- 
tionships with the West is one of the under utilized, free 
sources of increased competitiveness—one that is 
immune to the embargo. 


The researchers who published, and those who were 
active in the university sphere may constitute a pecu- 
liar link in the CEMA relationships, as it did in part 
already. With respect to any scientific endeavor, the 
less assets are required, and the more theoretical a 
given field of science is, the more competitive East 
European researchers will be on an international scale. 
This applies not only to Hungarian researchers, but 
also to those of other CEMA countries. Sitice we are 
dealing here with qualitative links of the chain, the 
relationships could be tightened. If CEMA strategy 
concerning Hungarian computer technology would be 
reviewed from the standpoint of ways in which coop- 
eration should be made more in-depth for the sake of 
qualitative renewal, the conclusion would be to join 
those links of the chain which are capable of withstand- 
ing international competition. 


Research institutes which traveled this alternative route 
during the 1980's were also forced to increase their sales 
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income producing activities. This took place somewhat 
later and under different circumstances than with the 
first group. The second group confronted an easier 
situation than the first group insofar as they did not have 
to struggle with the crisis presented by the copying 
strategy. On the other hand, since they did not copy, 
their access to application oriented computer technology 
and to the Western world of business was made more 
difficult, and the researchers yielded a smaller number of 
sales engineer and managerial type technical personnel. 


4. The Radical Transformation of Computer Technology 
Research Institutes in the 1980’s 


The introduction and manufacture of standard equip- 
ment technology in the PC era during the 1980’s funda- 
mentally changed the developmental trends of Western 
computer technology. In Hungary the evolution of 
import competition and the emergence of small organi- 
zations presented completely new conditions. Thus the 
research institutes’ [idea of a] protected domestic mar- 
ket, and the established method of following the West 
also became [matters of] questionable [validity]. 


Developments in the PC era, and computer technology in 
research institutes 


4.1 The most significant novelty during the first half of 
the 1980’s in the Western as well as in the Hungarian 
market was the rapid market entry and proliferation of 
personal computers. With the appearance of the PC a 
heretofore unprecedented quantity of equipment was 
sold to users. 


The advent of the new era was not recognized uniformly 
by all Hungarian research institutes, and thus their 
reactions too differed. One thing is certain: the “winds of 
the PC era” affected all research institutes. Irrespective 
of whether in earlier days a research institute conducted 
marketing activities, all of our research institutes previ- 
ously engaged in hardware production tried their hands 
of producing PCs. In some places they manufactured 
quantities of PCs which boosted sales income, other 
institutes reached the stage of wasted attempts only. 


4.2 Nevertheless, PC being a mass product, it manifested 
an unusual behavior as compared to any earlier type of 
computer. The role of “embargo as a protective tariff” 
did not prevail with respect to PCs. Domestic PC man- 
ufacturing was instantly confronted with import compe- 
tition. The appearance of low cost PCs from the Far East 
rendered the importation of finished equipment less 
expensive than the importation of component parts. 
Thus it became more cost effective to import equipment 
rather than component parts. And thus, in terms of 
producing PCs, the existence and the future of the 
assembly industry was clouded. 


4.3 Concurrent with the evolution of the PC era the 
number and weight of small organizations in the Hun- 
garian economy increased. Within a short period of time 
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small organizations with a computer profile sold such 
quantities of imported equipment that these sales pre- 
sented competition to the sales engineers acting on 
behalf of the research institutes. Import competition cast 
doubt not only on the “PC p ms” conducted by 
research institutes. It also transformed the nature of 
supply in the Hungarian market. During 1985-1986 
prices dropped by about 50 percent in the Hungarian 
market. This price competition, however, had its pecu- 
liar features. PC prices in Hungary did not follow price 
reductions experienced in the global market place, 
because it would not have been worthwhile to import 
equipment under such conditions to Hungary. The 
extent of price reductions always sufficed only to render 
the supply offered by research institutes noncompetitive, 
as compared to equipment imported by small organiza- 
tions. Thus the importation of personal computers dur- 
ing the entire period remained a rather profitable busi- 
ness. Since small organizations manifested more 
flexibility in regards to product changes, they were able 
to create a significant market accumulation vis-a-vis the 
research institutes. With the advent of the PC era com- 
puter manufacturing was squeezed out of the Hungarian 
market on the one hand, while small cooperatives 
acquired an improved earnings position as compared to 
research institutes. 


Coupled with the financial regulation of small organiza- 
tions, thei. more favorable earnings position also 
enabled the maintenance of personal income at higher 
levels. Quite understandably this lead to work force 
fluctuations in research institutes. The impact of such 
fluctuations varied in the various research institutes. It is 
likely that the more market oriented the earlier activity 
of a research institute was, the greater the outflow of the 
work force became. Specialists who worked at market 
oriented research institutes became more entrepreneur- 
ial in the course of their work, and their decisions to 
leave were nade more easy by the fact that at the small 
organizations they would face tasks similar to those they 
have faced before, at the research institute. 


After a while the outflow of the work force made its 
impact on research institutes. The circle of small orga- 
nization leaders having an entrepreneurial and manage- 
rial outlook was largely composed of persons [responsi- 
ble for] development [at the research institutes]. The 
process of workforce outflow from research institutes 
was further aggravated by the fact that a significant 
number of software experts took jobs abroad. Specialists 
returning home found the rigidly regulated fixed wages 
offered by state institutions far below the income levels 
offered by small organizations. On the other hand, it was 
worthwhile for small organizations to pay higher salaries 
to reputable professionals, after all, their foreign partners 
were looking for certain individual professionals, rather 
than for firms. 


4.4 The natural response by research institutes to this 
challenge should have been a changeover to activities 
with which the small organizations could not compete 
because of their smaller financial power, their more 
sparse international connections, and their more modest 
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libraries. Such changeover, however, was seriously 
impeded by the relatively undeveloped stage of the 
Hungarian user market. In order for the institutes to 
provide work for their 500-600 core of specialists, they 
were forced to establish presence on turf primarily 
belonging to small organizations. 


Thus, in this field, competition evolved between 
research institutes and small organizations. The decisive 
criterion in that competition was the ease by which one 
could effect capitalist imports, and the speedand abun- 
dance of quantities imported. The difference was, how- 
ever, that during the period when copying activities 
flourished thorough familiarity with the imported prod- 
uct was a prerequisite. The significance of sophisticated 
technical knowledge was reduced by the rapid prolifera- 
tion of imported PCs, while, at the same time, the 
significance of professional salesmanship increased. And 
it so appears that in this respect the small organizations 
were in a more advantageous position. 


4.5 The era of the PC explosion has just come to an end. 
In retrospect, this era may be characterized as one in 
which research institutes found themselves in a more 
market oriented environment, but in regards to their 
most essential resources (core of professionals, capitalist 
foreign exchange) they were faced with irregular, closed 
bargaining mechanisms. As a result not only their com- 
petitive positions deteriorated, but on occasion also the 
quality of their products offered. 


With the closing of this period, in our days the emer- 
gence of PC produces some effects which are favorable to 
research institutes. Areas of application are gradually 
increasing, and more experienced, more sophisticated 
computer utilization once again has status. This presents 
new opportunities, but at the same time requires that 
research institutes change by raising the level of their 
activities. The evolution of this positive conduct on 
behalf of the users however, is severely impeded by the 
mass deterioration of the financial liquidity of user 
firms. 


The effects of the most recent developmental trends in the 
Western computer industry 


4.6 Within the Western computer industry which served 
as a pattern for Hungarian computer institutes, the 
production of increasingly more integrated semiconduc- 
tor products prevails, and equipment technologies are 
spreading rapidly. These changes which take place in 
developed industrial states confront the entire Hungar- 
ian computer technology with the danger of increasing 
and long lasting falling behind, and threatens perhaps 
with irreversible detachment. The scope of these changes 
raises doubts about the possibility of pursuing the earlier 
method of following in the footsteps of the West. 


The development of the semiconductor industry and the 
standardization of equipment technologies threatens the 
Hungarian electronics industry with falling behind in the 
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two most fundamental areas of development. To top it 
off, it does so in a paradoxical manner, in a way so that 
the danger of detachment threatens either way, irrespec- 
tive of whether Hungary does, or does not enbark on the 
path of technological development. Namely, even if after 
a while the large scale importation of highly integrated, 
specialized components from capitalist countries could 
begin, manual assembly would render the resultant prod- 
ucts noncompetitive. But even if domestic research 
institutes would develop a mechanical assembly technol- 
ogy (or certain elements of such technology), this would 
not assure our ability to catch up with the West, or to 
enable us to follow the West in the long term. This is so 
because the pace of product renewal in the West could 
not be followed, and thus the Hungarian technology 
would become quickly obsolete. 


These problems do not pertain specifically to research 
institutes, instead they raise the question of whether 
there should or should not be a Hungarian computer 
technology industry. This issue uniformly pertains to 
every research institute, every large enterprise and small 
Organization, and the affected constituency is similar to 
the extent that this issue has not been resolved anywhere. 


4.7 Most research institutions adopted the position that 
they would continue with technological development. 
But although in the various institutes the level of pre- 
paredness varies, thus far the response to this theoretical 
decision was followed nowhere by establishing an oper- 
ational equipment technology. One must be concerned 
with the oversupply of technologies which are noncom- 
petitive abroad, while truly state of the art technology is 
missing everywhere. If technological development can- 
not be accomplished, we must reckon with the prospect 
that chances of maintaining internationally competitive 
know-how will deteriorate. 


If, on the other hand it becomes possible to develop 
assembly technology in research institutes, it still 
remains a question whether a computer industry based 
on entirely new foundations could evolve from the 
research institutes, to replace the existing, increasingly 
obsolete computer industry. 


The fact that as compared to Hungarian industry as a 
whole, the research institutes thus far represented 
“islands of quality’ would suggest at least a theoretical 
consideration of whether such a new industry could 
evolve from the research institute environment. At the 
same time one should stress that there do not exist 
research institute strategies for a division of labor with 
the manufacturing industry, nor are there any for reduc- 
ing the backwardness in marketing and technology. This 
is so, because these issues remain unresolved not only 
with respect to the future. They remain unresolved but 
urgent issues also in the present. 


4.8 Under these circumstances it is particularly notewor- 
thy that during the second half of the 1980’s a CEMA 
conception evolved concerning the further development of 
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computer technology. The real significance of this concep- 
tion will be determined by whether this conception is, or is 
not realized. Stated more accurately: whether it is, or it is 
not going to take place. Irrespective of whether specific 
steps will, or will not be taken in the interest of realizing 
the Complex Program, today there are realistic chances 
that an interest in computer technology to be expressed by 
the Soviet partners will increase in regards to Hungarian 
computer technology which is above the CEMA average. 
And it so happens that within areas of cooperation we 
frequently experienced that by virtue of selling our prod- 
ucts in the Soviet market the motivation to quickly follow 
the West disappears. 


4.9 In earlier days research institutes exported to the West 
software products and software expertise (if they exported 
at all.) In research institutes it is the general view that 
maintaining even the earlier level of exports would be 
inconceivable in the absence of a significant effort. Hun- 
garian software know-how has a continuously diminishing 
state of the art character. First of all, the appropriate 
hardware is missing, but the lack of software technologies, 
and the undeveloped nature of applications in Hungary 
also plays a role. For all these reasons, in the absence of a 
new software strategy the decline in the export potcntial of 
research institutes cannot be stopped. 


5. The Relationship of Computer Technelogy Research 
Institutes to the Economy 


5.1 The organizations subject to our examination 
finance their activities and earn income in different 
ways. These differences are related to the attitude taken 
by various research institutes and by the high or low 
profile of the personality of research institute leaders 
toward the following question: what computer techno- 
logical tasks could be performed within the given frame- 
work of research institutes? 


In reality, however, the given conditions determine rather 
clearly the path to be followed: to acquaint oneself with, 
and to learn the Western pattern, to transplant it in the 
framework of Hungarian circumstances, and to organize 
the direct marketing of the fruits of development, meaning 
that the manufacturing and commercial functions must be 
established within research institutes. Thus, by necessity, 
computer technology research institutes would have to 
perform business functions—i.e. functions which are 
based primarily on rational cost management, perfor- 
mance oriented personal income regulation, and on a 
decision making mechanism or motivation which is sensi- 
tive and adaptable to the marketplace. 


The significant difference between various research 
institutes reflects whether an institute has or has not 
drawn these conclusions. 


If a research institute recognizes that its activities are 
mainly applications oriented, one could say that it has 
accepted the entrepreneurial character. If, on the other 
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hand financial patronage permits one or another insti- 
tute to exempt its activities from under economic con- 
siderations, such institutes will be able to divorce their 
decisional and motivational system from resource and 
management considerations. These two extremes can be 
well seen even today within the internal framework of 
research institutes. 


In addition to the question of “profile—regulation— 
organization” yet another issue emerges. Does basic 
computer research exist at all in these institutions, and if 
it does, what is the real extent and effectiveness of such 
research? This question could be answered only if insti- 
tutes would treat all of their other activities as business. 


5.2 The fact that in our days the need to clarify the true 
character of research institute activities emerges in a 
sharper focus than before, is related significantly to the 
gradual closure of the open, and hidden channels of 
research financing provided by the authorities. Because 
of the ebbing of central resources, organizations charged 
with economic direction are virtually forced to modern- 
ize, and to rekindle the ideal of managing research 
institutes as businesses. This however, is by far not a 
novel idea. The idea of self financing has been on the 
agenda ever since the 1968 reform. During the second 
half of the 1980's, related to the rapid reduction of 
central support, reform efforts pointing in this direction 
have undoubtedly received a new boost. 


One cannot sufficiently emphasize that the main thrust 
of Hungarian computer research is not basic research 
oriented. Not as a result of the method of financing, but 
because of a profile sharply defined by the domestic and 
the Western market. (This profile was even more sharply 
defined by central financial requirements.) Accordingly, 
in these days it is only the manifestation of the deep, 
initial work processes whose decrease was accelerated by 
the decline of central resources. This is the overwhelm- 
ingly definitive main process. Forcing a self sustaining 
character in areas where there truly exists internationally 
competitive basic research could only cause harm. 


In any event, during the second half of the 1980’s one of 
the fundamental issues in all organizations is the effi- 
cient development of the business character, its stabili- 
zation and further development. The success of further 
activities largely depends on the extent to which efficient 
internal mechanisms can be established, mechanisms 
which are appropriate for the profiles that evolved. 


Sales-income oriented internal mechanisms in research 
institutes 


5.3 As a result of peculiar Hungarian computer market 
features (primarily high prices), production for this mar- 
ket, and hardware and related service sales were always 
profitable. Actually, all research institutes engaged in 
hardware production developed self financing, or at the 
minimum, sales income became a definitive part of 
finance. 
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During the 1970’s the strengthening of the enterprise 
profile, as contrasted to the research institute profile, took 
place in institutes which produced significant hardware 
sales income. With respect to individual institutes, this 
enterprise character varied, depending on whether hard- 
ware sales were definitive in terms of an institute’s overall 
activities, whether the hardware produced by an institute 
was of definitive character, and in terms of the role of 
software and applications in the institute’s activities. The 
mutual balance between the profile—organization—moti- 
vation trio came into being mostly in places where soft- 
ware activities and applications played a significant role 
besides hardware manufacturing and sales. 


5.4 The key issue with respect to successful computer 
technology enterprising is the timely recognition and the 
flexible following of trends that evolve in the Western 
world. Accordingly, in the context of the research insti- 
tute model which follows the West, awareness of West- 
ern technological development trends is an indispens- 
able part of entrepreneurial knowledge. The more 
intensive relationship a Hungarian organization is able 
to establish with a large Western firm, the more oppor- 
tunities exist for access to new developmental directions. 
(There are examples for the establishment of close part- 
nership relations which grew out of outright sales trans- 
actions. It would not be an impossible requirement that 
computer technology institutes adopt this path!) 


Rapid changes in the domestic and Western markets of 
research institutes renders well functioning marketing 
activities more valuable. One does not often find 
research institutes with well structured marketing orga- 
nizations, with integrated information systems, with 
adequately functioning central commercial activities 
(e.g. in administrating capitalist imports), in summary: 
with truly efficient commercial activities. The resolution 
of this problem will take place in the future. 


As I mentioned earlier, commercial activities may com- 
pete internally with the original activities of a research 
institute. The merchant chooses between the accom- 
plishments and manufactured products of his own firm, 
and between those available in the marketplace. At 
present, research institute competition for imports takes 
place in the framework of an organizationally detached 
commercial function. 


5.5 One important lesson learned from our examination 
is that nowhere is there an example for an efficient 
integration of the research function into the manage- 
ment function as a whole. This is closely related to the 
impossibility of making decisions based on long term 
interests under the deteriorating and uncertain condi- 
tions of the Hungarian economy Today’s Hungarian 
economic conditions do not favor the secure and effi- 
cient realization of research activities. Actually, it is 
impossible to determine on a rational basis what inter- 
ests various firms have. Until such time that the future 
may be predicted with a greater degree of certainty, one 
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cannot expect to satisfactorily settle the situation of 
research activities in the institutes. 


The financing of nonbusiness-oriented research; funding 
by the authorities 


5.6 Each computer research institute evolved in close 
relationship with one or another authority (the Hungar- 
ian Academy of Science, the National Technical Devel- 
opment Committee, the Central Statistical Office). Gen- 
erally these close ties also represented sponsorship, 
financing, and on occasion interest representation. 


The institutes’ research financing was linked to financial 
support received from the authorities. The extent of such 
support varied in the course of time in various institutes. 
Nevertheless sponsorship plaid a significant role in the 
evolution of their profiles and in the enrichment of 
institutions. Not infrequently institutes confronted one 
another in the course of competing for funds. 


5.7 The cultivation of computer technology is a capital 
intensive activity. Sponsorship by authorities tries to 
satisfy the need for capital, but it is uncertain whether 
they do so in a truly efficient form. “Cheap” money may 
lead to wasteful spending. The danger of this is particu- 
larly strong when an institute is not business oriented 
anyway. In cases involving several institutes it was the 
effect of this soft money that the development of a 
business character did not become a necessity, and thus 
these institutes were not forced to develop their applica- 
tions activity. The effect of guaranteed support by 
authorities is contradictory, to say the least. Sponsorship 
enhanced university publications, the establishment of 
competitive Hungarian workshops in the world of 
research, just as it contributed to delays in some low 
efficiency research. 


It seems that soft money was expanded in a more hard 
nosed manner in cases where the pressure of sales 
income obligations demanded more stringent cost man- 
agement. In such places funds received were spent to 
enhance the assets. Orientation toward applications, 
particularly if such orientation was coupled with exports 
to capitalist countries, assured the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of soft money, as compared to the maintenance of 
subsidized activities within which research activities 
lacked applications orientation. Accordingly, the man- 
ner in which money was spent was not determined by the 
contributing authority. It was determined by the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of the internal management disci- 
pline of the subsidized entity. At the same time all this 
raises the issue of whether instead of sponsorship by 
authorities it would be more useful to have funds ear- 
marked for the financing of research, to be administered 
along the lines of banking practices. 


5.8 The industrial policy conceptions of authorities 
involved in computer technology show significant differ- 
ences in perception. The differences manifest themselves 
primarily in the questions and answer related to the issue 
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of “manufacturing or importing.” Here the manufactur- 
ing approach and the user approach clash. These two 
views have not been integrated by any Hungarian orga- 
nization concerned with computer technology, for the 
purpose of formulating strategy. This lack of an inte- 
grated approach prolongs the conflict between these two 
sides, and after a while the prolonged conflict casts doubt 
upon the realistic nature of developing a strategy. 


In the footsteps of conflicts between sponsoring author- 
ities, additional conflict is created also between various 
research institutes. Those concerned hold the general 
view that as long as individual institutes are this depen- 
dent upon the sponsorship of authorities having various 
interests, there will be no efficient cooperation between 
the institutes. In other words, the paternalistic depen- 
dence which characterizes the relationship of individual 
research institutes and their supporting authorities ren- 
ders research institutes uninterested in developing hori- 
zontal relationships. 


5.9 The extended nature of involvement by the author- 
ities, insofar as this precludes competition between sell- 
ers, creates a very undesirable situation in which lack of 
competition is a consequence of the extended involve- 
ment of authorities. The quality level of computer tech- 
nology could be assured much better if the affected 
organizations functioned under competitive conditions. 


The basic condition for the proliferation and efficient 
development of computer technology is supply side 
competition, together with an opportunity for significant 
accumulation for those who successfully manage their 
businesses, and the increased cost sensitivity of the users. 
Authorities should endeavor to concentrate on establish- 
ing conditions for import competition, and to help the 
establishment of banking organizations which deal with 
investment financing related to computer technology, on 
working out conditions for changes in the economic 
environment which motivate Hungarian enterprises to 
be interested in assets and to be sensitive toward costs, 
and so forth. Accordingly, the need calls for the devel- 
opment of a management framework. Instead, at 
present, these authorities are engaged in supporting 
certain partial goals, and they do so by contradicting on 
occasion each other as well as themselves. 


6. Summary Comments 


6.1 During the past two decades essentially no new 
internationally competitive chain links emerged in the 
activities and organization of Hungarian computer 
research institutes. Part of the core of technical person- 
nel remains competitive on an international scale, 
although competitive knowledge is on a declining path. 
The same can be said to a far lesser extent to this date 
about the products and the organizations. Quite siatu- 
rally, there also exist competitive products, and some 
Organization which on an international scale proved to 
possess bargaining capacity. The latter, however, are 
more rare than competitive know-how. 
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This not too favorable situation is a clear consequence of 
the starting model, the functioning of which became 
questionable in the present. The starting model we are 
talking about is the one which concentrated on sales in 
the domestic market, and institutionally followed West- 
ern computer technology. Competitive know-how 
enabled the evolution of an island like character by 
research institutes, one that was divorced from the 
Hungarian economic environment. The unfavorable 
environmental effects however, had their effects felt on 
product quality and in the form of organizational weak- 
nesses. This contradictory situation in research insti- 
tutes—i.e. within the internal organization—reduced, on 
a relative scale and in time, the international competi- 
tiveness of the available know-how. 


6.2 Under new internal and external market conditions the 
development of a competitive computer technology model 
can start only on the basis of competitive know-how and 
within a competitive organization. It is an important 
question whether research institutes are the appropriate 
bases upon which this transformation could take place. 


A firm is competitive if its output is competitive, as 
measured on an international scale. In Hungarian com- 
puter technology the achievement of this level is incon- 
ceivable without close cooperation with the West. Every 
research institute has attempted to establish joint enter- 
prises with Western partners. This endeavor, however, has 
not produced truly significant results. Despite this fact it is 
likely that research institutes still have the best chance of 
developing such close relationships with Western firms. 


Long term cooperation with the West requires from Hun- 
garian negotiators managerial abilities and a competitive 
spirit, as measured by Western standards. The research 
institute framework will be suitable for long term cooper- 
ation only if it includes competitive business activities. It 
is on this kind of soil that one finds—may find—compet- 
itive managers in our organizations. The higher developed 
the business activities of research institute are, the more 
likely it is that one finds managers with international 
bargaining power in these organizations. 


6.3 The development of long term cooperation with West- 
ern firms demands that research institutes adopt a profile 
which withstands the competition of foreign imports in the 
domestic market on the one hand, and after having found 
certain gaps in Western markets, enables the increase of 
exports to capitalist markets on the other. (At present 
research institute export sales in excess of 20 percent of 
total sales are rare, the truly characteristic ratio is below 10 
percent.) The desired increase of exports is impossible 
without qualitative changes in the activities of research 
institutes. Foremost of all it would be necessary to organize 
sophisticated marketing activities which would help 
develop Western markets. 


6.4 The establishment of external conditions is also indis- 
pensable to the boosting of computer research institute 
activities. It would be particularly important to improve 
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the accumulation capability of research institutes, and to 
change the regulations pertaining to capitalist imports. A 
substantive failure to improve these conditions would 
suffice to render cooperation with the West impossible. 


Catching up in the field of computer technology requires 
significant capital investments and the professional 
management of assets. Any firm will be able to enrich 
itself properly only if these two conditions are present. 
These two conditions can be secured only if accumula- 
tion is possible exclusively on the basis of the market, 
under market conditions. 


Rational cost management is part of the compnter research 
institutes’ “island like” feature. Better said: it would be, if 
it were to come about. Without rational cost management 
there can be no efficient management of assets, without 
which there is no enrichment, and without enrichment 
there is no chance foi catching up. The establishment of a 
cost management discipline is significantly influenced by 
the extent to which market conditions evolve. 


The other external factor is the more appropriate regu- 
lation of capitalist imports. In this respect changes in 
several regulatory elements would be necessary. Fore- 
most of all, the idea of foreign exchange monopoly 
should be reconsidered. The principles of controlled 
foreign exchange management should be changed, while 
taking into consideration, and legalizing to the maxi- 
mum extent possible practices which are contrary to 
regulations, but which evolved on the basis of rational 
considerations. A significant part of foreign exchange 
held by the population—illegally, according to existing 
regulations—is used to pay for the importation of com- 
puter related items. This represents a good business for 
the individual, and it is useful from the standpoint of 
computer technology. The only problem is that it is 
illegal. This illegal character also haunts the utilization of 
centrally distributed foreign exchange quotas. Firms buy 
and sell such foreign exchange in full contravention of 
existing regulations. Accordingly, in practice the person 
entitled to use that foreign exchange is completely dif- 
ferent from the person who makes use of it. The less 
market oriented, the more one-sided, the closer the 
relationship in which the exchange of foreign currency 
takes place, the lower the exchange rate will be in the 
framework of the transaction. This, in turn renders 
computer related items more expensive, and this is a 
factor which deteriorates the ability to compete. This 
devaluation of the forint cannot be stopped unless there 
exists a foreign exchange market. The establishment of a 
foreign exchange market would integrate the presently 
dispersed [unofficial] foreign exchange market. 


Based on the present foreign exchange monopoly whatever 
is economically useful is illegal. To legally authorize what- 
ever is useful from an economic standpoint is one of the 
urgent tasks for Hungarian foreign exchange regulators. 
The manner in which the foreign exchange regulatory 
system evolved contributes largely to the evolution of 
distorted phenomena in the computer market context. 
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Whoever has foreign exchange, does have, in the ultimate, 
an opportunity to import, and because of high internal 
prices he may have a good opportunity to make significant 
gains through imports. In the framework of Hungarian 
computer technology today there is no other, more profit- 
able “business” than the passing along of imported prod- 
ucts in lieu of forints. It strengthens import activities of a 
smuggling character, which is rather expensive because of 
the risk of getting caught. Without establishing open 
opportunities of a market character for the purchase of 
foreign exchange we may hardly expect the evolution of 
realistic prices in the Hungarian computer market, or the 
integration of the commercial function and the develop- 
mental activity within individual firms. 


The control exercised by foreign exchange regulations and 
the “feverish” computer market are related phenomena. 
The resolution of this problem has the significance of 
industrial strategy. As long as foreign exchange regulations 
do not change so as to assume a market character, com- 
puter firms will continue to function in an informal system 
of relationships, which is not the way they would under 
market conditions. If foreign exchange regulations do not 
change, commercial activities related to computers will 
remain most profitable in a distorted form, which renders 
computer products in the Hungarian market more expen- 
sive, and does not favor accumulation. 


The satisfactory development of computer technology in 
Hungary would require a regulatory concept which sup- 
ports development. This process could be accelerated 
and strengthened, if our computer technology interest 
would be expressed in a well articulated form, in the 
form of an industrial branch interest. 


Footnotes 


1. The writings of Margit Racz and Adam Torok pub- 
lished in this issue are based on studies prepared in the 
framework of research entitled “‘The Societal Effects of 
the Proliferation of Electronics,” financed by the 
National Technical Development Committee. 


2. It is a very revealing fact that prior to World War II 
those “islands” of Hungarian industry which were able to 
compete also in the West entered the mainstreams of the 
global economy as a result of proprietary intertwining. 


Inflation: Cause, Effect, Solutions Analyzed 


Economic Policy Cited 
25000090 Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 14 Jan 89 pp 4-7 


[Article by Industrial Economics Institute associate San- 
dor Balazsy under the rubric “In Focus,” Katalin Bos- 
sanyi, editor: “The Nature of Inflation—Where Are We 
Heading For?”’] 


[Text] What size price increase does society tolerate 
without explosive conflicts and without becoming signif- 
icantly empoverished? It seems that the present price 
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increase is almost reaching the limits of tolerance. Along 
with many other indications, this is manifested by pro- 
tests registered by county trade union organizations, and 
by the warning strike staged by tens of thousands of 
workers in Szabolcs-Szatmar County. That the distur- 
bances are justified is proven by the fact that in 10 years, 
between 1978 and 1988 consumer prices increased by 
218.7 percent, while by the first of 1989 the standard of 
living plummeted to levels experienced in 1973. Last 
year 18 percent of the total population—almost 2 million 
Hungarian citizens—lived below the minimum soci- 
etally [acceptable] level, and 660,000 people had 
incomes below the existential minimum. Our author, a 
chief associate at the Industrial Economics Institute 
analyzes the “nature” of inflation in Hungary, and 
provides a few prescriptions for controlling inflation. 


The past year of 1988, and one may assume also 1989 
will be recorded in evaluations to be made by economic 
historians as a period in which the years old inflationary 
process underwent a qualitative change: it became dou- 
ble digit. There is, however, a very important difference 
between the two years. Many of us still had faith in 1988 
that perhaps we did not begin to descend on the down- 
ward spiral of “classic” inflation. The basis of such hope 
was that the sudden upswing in consumer price levels 
had a close causal relationship with a onetime measure, 
this being the comprehensive tax reform. According to 
textbooks concerning price reform and tax reformi, pro- 
ducer prices should have declined. 


In 1989, however, a year when there is no, and there will 
be no reorganization of the taxation system similar to the 
one in 1988, we still witness a repetition of double digit 
inflation. What factors cause this year’s continuation of 
inflation which is similar to the one experienced last 
year—one which perhaps is not yet galloping, but is at 
least “trotting”? In addition to our definitive low pro- 
ductivity and a faint ability to adapt to the marketplace, 
the chief cause most certainly may be found in economic 
policy. It is planning to institute an increasing nominal 
wage and other income outflow, but at the same time, 
paralleling this increase, it intends to decrease real wages 
(by 6-7 percent) and real income (by | percent). Because 
if nominal earnings increase, a projected decrease in real 
wages can materialize only if the increasing consumer 
price level is at least as high as the amount represented 
by the nominal wage level increase and by the projected 
real wage increase. 


The other cause is the government’s intention to reduce 
consumer, producer and foreign trade subsidies. This is 
so because the recipients of these subsidies—industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, public transportation and pub- 
lic utility enterprises—are the primary beneficiaries only 
in form; by virtue of lower consumer prices the real 
beneficiaries (were) the consumers. Accordingly, the 
burden of consequences which results from the termina- 
tion or reduction of subsidies—irrespective of the more 
favorable reception such terminations or reductions 
enjoy vis-a-vis tax increases—will be carried by the 
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Forint/Unit 


2) 1979, suy 


White Bread 
kilo 


106.00 


Milk (2.8%) 
liter 





Consumer price changes between 1979 and 1989 


3 273 1988, January EF > | 1989, January 








170.00 


Pork short ribs 
kilo 








population, in the form of increasing consumer prices, in 
@ manner similar to the way they pay for let’s say an 
increase in sales taxes. The third cause is the increase in 
the social security contribution rate, and the collection of 
social security contributions at a uniform rate, even 
within indusiry branches which thus far enjoyed the 
benefit of contributing far less than the average contri- 
bution. The rate of consumer price increases that went 
into effect at the first of this year, and which literally cut 
into the flesh, are particularly high in places where the 
effects of reduced subsidies and of increased social 
security contributions coincides. 


In addition to the effects generated by economic policy 
decisions, there are further, secondary effects, which are 
nurtured by the inflationary process but, at the same 
time continue to generate inflation. Such factors include, 
for instance higher interest rates. Although higher inter- 
est rates are the logical consequence of a decreased value 


of money, they also increase the cost of production 
substantially. Every new devaluation of the forint gener- 
ates inflation, but this must take place by necessity as 
soon as the increase in the cost of production caused by 
inflation has reached a critical level. Each and every 
wage increase which the workers fight for and achieve 
with or without the support of their representative labor 
unions also generates inflation, and so does every price 
increase which manufacturers force upon their buyers, 
not to the least in the interest of acquiring coverage for 
wage increases for their workers. And last but not least, 
inflationary expectations also generate inflation. This is 
the fact that everyone is expecting continuous price 
increases. 


Those who suffer from inflation are people whose pri- 
mary income is in the form of wages, salaries and 
pensions, because their income generally increases 
slower than consumer prices. But enterprises suffer too, 
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because when domestic markets shrink their operating 
capital gradually loses value. (The value loss of operating 
capital is related primarily to the fact that funds accu- 
mulated by virtue of amortization suffice less and less to 
replace worn out machinery and other fixed assets.) 
People who maintain their savings in the form of money 
suffer substantially if the interest rate on savings deposits 
falls below the inflation rate. 


It is a lesser known fact that inflation constitutes a great 
burden also on the state budget. This is eminently 
exemplified by the 1989 budget itself. Not one of the 
expense categories in the budget increased as much as 
did interest paid as part of the state debt service, and 
supplemental interest expense paid to the National Sav- 
ings Bank relative to low interest credits granted for 
purposes of residential construction. The explosive 
increase of these expenses is clearly the result of higher 
interest levels caused by inflation. 


A few words must be said also about the indirect effects 
which adversely affect the economic balance. Due to 
inflationary expectations consumer savings decline sub- 
stantially more than what one could count on when the 
value of money is stable. Those who expect, and have 
reason to count on price increases will endeavor to effect 


their purchases earlier, they will try to preserve their - 


savings by investing in “realties”. In the final analysis 
this is what the 1989 people’s economy plan counts on 
when it projects a far smaller decline in consumption by 
the population than the reduction in real wages. 


Having enumerated those who suffer from inflation, the 
logical question readily lends itself: who benefits from 
inflation? There is only one stratum that benefits. It is 
composed of indebted people who pay fixed, low interest 
rates. To them each year with a 15-20 percent inflation 
rate represents a 15-20 decrease in their loan balance. 
These “winners” of inflation however, are not only 
laughing debtors. They too suffer from declining real 
wages and real income. The effect of these factors on the 
public mood is clearly negative: people become aware 
primarily of damages and losses caused by inflation, and 
only a very few recognize the moderation of the real 
value of their installment payments. 
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Even with the eyes of the economist one cannot regard as 
beneficial, or as a necessary evil the new wave of 
inflation which is awaiting us in 1989. It would be nice if 
1989 could be recorded in economic history as the final 
year of the rapid inflation which started in 1988. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is easier to wind up inflation than 
to slow it down, or for that matter, to stop it. Notwith- 
standing this fact, economic policy makers must have 
that as their goal. To accomplish the slow down or the 
stopping of inflation it will not suffice to declare infla- 
tionary good wishes and expectations in general terms. 
Similarly, it will not suffice to encourage enterprises te 
pursue “self-restraint,” or to tell the enterprises not to 
raise prices at a time when costs and taxes are on the 
increase. 


How could we put the brakes on inflation? By having a 
well thought out economic policy which endeavors to 
preserve the value of money (and therefore is truly anti 
inflationary). Among other steps, this would include: 


—real thrifty management with respect to both current 
investments and expenses; 


—the (relatively) stable maintenance of foreign exchange 
rates, in other words, the absence of further devalua- 
tion(s) of the forint value; 


—the continuation of broadly based supply side market 
policies, including the continued strengthening of 
import competition and the reduction of import 
duties; 


—solid tax policies, and within those the offsetting of 
each reduction in subsidies which has the effect of 
raising prices by reductions in the general sales tax 
rate; 


—the appropriate reduction of interests collected and 
paid, and paralleling that, the modification of tax 
regulations to the effect that taxes are paid on real 
interest income, rather than on nominal interests 
[collected]. 


These vould be measures which would conform to the 
idea of reform, and which could replace promises and 
declarations. 


How Many Hours of Work it Took (Based on One Hour’s Wage for Industrial Workers) 


Product/Service 1938 1949 1952 1960 1970 1980 1987 
1 kilo pork shank 4.2 4.2 6.5 3.5 3.2 3.4 3.1 
1 liter milk 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 
’ | kilo lard 3.4 5.3 7.0 2.9 1.6 1.1 0.6 
1 kilo bread 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.2 
1 kilo sugar 2.2 1.9 2.3 1.2 0.8 0.8 0.6 
1 kilo potatoes 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
| liter wine 1.3 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.3 1.2 1.1 
0.5 liter beer 1.7 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.5 
1 man’s wintercoat 167 319 243 160 103 98 84 
| man’s suit 167 284 236 175 128 82 83 


1 pair of man’s shoes 29 36 49 30 20 23 24 
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How Many Hours of Work it Took (Based on One Hour’s Wage for Industrial Workers) 


Product/Service 1938 1949 
1 refrigerator _ = 
1 man’s bicycle 194 178 
1 motorcycle 1250 1297 
1 Trabont car _— oa 
100 kilo brown coal 4.8 5.4 
1000 small bricks 73 129 
10 liters of gasoline n/a Wa 
| newspaper 0.21 0.19 
10 cubic meters gas 7.3 2.6 
10 kWh electricity 16.5 3.6 
100 kilometers of travel 9.2 4.3 
by rail (local train, 2nd 
class) 

Price Index Methodology 


25000090 Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 14 Jan 89 p 5 


[Article by Central Statistical Office (KSH) division 
head Gaspar Fajth: “What Goes Into the Shopping 
Basket?”’] 


[Text] Who would believe that a price hike worth 
between 7 and 7.5 billion forints increases price levels 
only by | percent? Probably no one. When prices 
increase rapidly and the standard of living declines, this 
seemingly technical issues gains special significance: the 
credibility of, and societal control over the price index 
calculations. Our author, a division head at the KSH 
uses the following table to show the ratio by which price 
increases of various consumer products affect that man- 
ner in which the price index takes shape. In addition, he 
also teaches us a bit of statistics methodology. 


In Hungarian statistical practice price index calculations 
are accomplished through the application of so-called 
representative methods. The KSH acquires its informa- 
tion in regards to the changing prices of various products 
through its continually functioning monitoring network. 
As part of this system the prices of some 2200 types of 
produce and products (the so-called representative sam- 
ple [“‘representatives”]) is regularly recorded in various 
settlements throughout the country, based on the actual 
offering of supplies in shops. This list is supplemented by 
the price observations of 600 “representative” services. 
Accordingly, the bases for price statistics are not manu- 
facturers’ reports or price lists prepared by the pricing 
authorities. They reflect the reality. The bulk of the 
representative sample does not consist of generic prod- 
ucts, instead it is composed of a narrow group of 
products characterized by important qualitative fea- 
tures. Therefore, in the course of monitoring prices the 
prices of many kinds of products which are more or less 
exchangeable may be recorded. This method is similar to 
the situation experienced by Hungarian consumers (who 


1952 1960 1970 1980 1987 
= 790 387 204 181 
171 112 18 67 64 
1397 2327 1224 771 640 
_ 5380 3789 2498 1837 
3.7 2.6 2.2 1.5 1.4 
92 91 81 107 100 
Wa 3.1 2.4 40 4.3 
0.12 0.07 0.06 0.06 0.04 
1.5 1.8 1.2 0.9 0.7 
2.6 1.4 0.7 0.4 0.3 
5.1 3.0 2.1 1.1 1.2 


frequently have no selection choice because of shortages 
and fluctuations in supply—they must buy what they 
find). Similarly, price statistics record the prices of goods 
supplied. Using this method enables the price index to 
reflect those hidden price increases involving manufac- 
turers’ price increases based on some minor change 
which then constitutes a “new” product, replacing the 
old, (usually less costly) product on the market. At the 
same time this method is also suitable to present the 
possible effects of imported goods which increase price 
levels. 


In measuring generic price changes it is of no less 
importance that the various generic price indexes be 
weighted in accordance with actual expenses. The com- 
position of the population’s expenditures—the goods 
which go into the consumer’s shopping basket—are 
recorded by the KSH on the basis of a biannual repre- 
sentative survey of household statistics. We request 
12,000 households to maintain detailed records of how 
much they spend for what. This sample makes it possible 
to examine separately for instance the families of retired 
persons or those having many children, and to ascertain 
what deviations from the average exist in such house- 
holds, based on the peculiar features of their expense 
structure. 


Once we have figures for per capita expenditure items we 
can figure out how much the quantity consumed in the 
previous year of a certain product should cost. The 
average price increase may be determined by adding up 
these additional expenses. Our Table presents the situa- 
tion as of November 1988, applicable to an average 
family with two children. The message the index conveys 
is this: how much greater the per capita expense of these 
families would have been in November 1988 as com- 
pared to November 1987, if they would have been able to . 
actually pay the excess amounts caused by the price 
increase. At present, the measure of this excess is 16.7 
percent. If we contrast the other important index, the 
forint income index to this Table we find that the forint 
income index does not show a similar increase. Accord- 
ingly, in 1988 real income declined. 
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Components of the November 1988 Price Index in Worker-Employee Households with Two Children 


Product/Service Per Capita Expense Per Capita Expense Nov 88 Excess Expense Effect on 
Nov 87 Forints Nov 87 (Percent) Price Index (Forints) Summary Price 
Index (Percent) 
I. Basic Consumer Goods i 
Meat, fish and preparations 324 7.0 110.8 35 0.8 
Milk, dairy products, eggs 122 2.6 125.1 31 0.7 
Fats 44 1.0 111.1 5 0.1 
Cereals 97 2.1 104.7 5 0.1 
Sugar 30 0.6 103.3 1 0.0 
Fresh produce 61 1.3 95.2 —3 0.0 
Fruit & vegetable preparations 21 0.4 107.6 2 0.0 
Meals provided at the work 106 2.3 132.3 34 0.7 
place and in child care institu- 
tions 
Heating, household energy 257 5.6 101.0 3 0.1 
Household hygiene equipment 49 1.1 120.5 10 0.2 
repair 
Men’s & women’s coats, cloth- 108 2.4 116.5 18 0.4 
ing 
Children’s clothing 185 4.0 125.4 48 1.0 
Children’s shoes 94 2.0 185.9 81 1.8 
Infant clothing 12 0.2 181.3 10 0.2 
Underwear, knitwear, shoes 173 3.7 114.8 26 0.6 
Mass transportation 42 0.9 100.0 0 0.0 
Health care and personal 100 2.2 119.5 19 0.4 
hygiene expenses 
Educational expenses 127 2.8 145.2 57 1.2 
Subscriptions: books, newspa- 101 2.2 113.8 14 0.3 
pers, periodicals, TV 
Rent 39 0.8 114.0 5 0.1 
Residential maintenance 82 1.8 122.6 19 0.4 
Purchase of residence, residen- 278 6.1 123.0 64 1.4 
tial construction 
I. Totals 2452 53.1 119.7 484 10.5 
II. Durable Goods or Not Basic 
Consumer Goods 
Pastry, carbonated drinks 159 3.5 119.1 30 0.7 
Spices, other foods 44 1.0 108.4 4 0.1 
Meals consumed at restaurants 59 1.3 115.5 9 0.2 
Nonalcoholic drinks, coffee, tea 128 2.8 110.5 13 0.3 
Furniture 134 2.9 118.3 25 0.5 
Refrigerator, TV, washing 189 4.1 111.3 21 0.5 
machine, etc. 
Small household equipment, 116 2.5 113.7 16 0.3 
utensils 
Fabrics and other clothing 33 0.7 113.5 5 0.1 
Culture, recreation and enter- 145 3.2 118.8 27 0.6 
tainment expenses 
Transportation of goods, com- 32 0.7 106.8 2 0.0 
munications, taxi 
Other miscellaneous expenses 92 2.0 121.8 20 0.5 


II. Totals 1131 24.1 115.2 172 3.8 
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Components of the November 1988 Price Index in Worker-Employee Households with Two Children 


Product/Service Per Capita Expense Per Capita Expense Nov 88 Excess Expense Effect on 

Nov 87 Forints Nov 87 (Percent) Price Index (Forints) Summary Price 
Index (Percent) 

lil. Nonessential goods 

Alcoholic deverages 324 7.1 113.9 45 1.0 

Tobacco products 117 2.5 113.7 16 0.3 

Car purchases 186 4.0 100.0 0 — 

Vehicle maintenance 244 5.2 112.1 29 0.6 

Other nonessential goods 147 3.4 114.1 22 0.5 

III. Totals 1018 22.2 111.0 112 2.4 

Grand Totals 4601 100.0 116.7 768 16.7 


Indexing Method Criticized 
25000090 Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 14 Jan 89 p 6 


{Article by HVG “In Focus” editor Katalin Bossanyi: 
“The Index of Our Doubts”’] 


[Text] The present price increases amount to only a half of 
the 13-15 percent inflation planned this year, but their 
impact on the population is far greater. Not merely because 
of psychological effects, but also because statistics using 
averages veil differences that can be found in the actual 
living expenses of strata and groups in different income 
brackets, and which experience different social welfare 
situations. Looking at © — last year’s data it becomes 
evident that in 198{ average consumer price levels 
increased by !6.7 percent. Since the price of basic con- 
sumer goods increased faster than the price of other goods, 
it is the low income groups which suffered most from the 
price increases. In plain English: the poor became poorer! 
According to KSH data low income groups experienced an 
18.1 percent increase in the consumer price index, while for 
those in higher income brackets the increase amounted to 
14.9 percent. We obtain a different view if we examine this 
matter in different areas, and on the basis of occupational 
differences and the number of dependents: this is why 
accurate price level calculations based on strata have, or 
could have a great significance as well as responsibility. 
According to KSH data, last year’s consumer price level 
increase in Budapest amounted to 15.6 percent, and 16.2 in 
the countryside. The expenses of childless couples 
increased by 14.1 percent, while that of families with one 
child increased by 16.1 percent. Families with two children 
experienced a 17.2 percent increase, while those with three 
or more children an 18.4 percent increase. While the KSH 
gradually modernizes its method of computation, many 
argue in many ways about the method applied. The latest 
inquiry was initiated by Parliament’s Commerce Commit- 
tee, but they did not get too far. 


They could not, because their starting point could be only 
the data possessed by the KSH. There are no independent 
organizations in Hungary which conduct price index cal- 
culations, and thus the opportunity for both professional 
and societal control is small. This is so, even though if for 
some reason the measurement of the price index is inac- 
curate—i.e. it distorts in deference to various interests 
represented by those in power, or yields to prestige con- 
sideratious—the values in all the other calculations which 
flow from thesc measurements will be flawed (e.g. the 
existential minimum and or the societal minimum values). 
Accordingly, it is not only because of the danger of 
manipulation that we should be able to see more clearly 
than we can today, but also in order to enable the govern- 
ment to formulate more effective economic and sociopo- 
litical measures which enhance the societal consensus. 


In developed market economies trade unions and con- 
sumer interest groups too provide price index computa- 
tions, and these weigh heavily in wage and price negoti- 
ations conducted with the government. Thus far this 
issue did not appear so vital in Hungary, but last year’s 
and this year’s price increases have touched the limits of 
tolerance. For this reason, those in power should apply 
ar. indexing method which proved itself throughout the 
world, and which offsets inflationary effects and moder- 
ates social cufferences. It should do so in hopes of 
preserving peace in our society. Several methods of 
calculation are known, and without providing technical 
details here, I must indicate that wages, pensions, per- 
sonal income tax rates and interest rates on credits too 
can be indexed. All this is decided upon in the course of 
bargaining within an interest reconciliation process, and 
as such it represents a new form of the wage struggle— 
one that is a suitable basis for agreement. Wherever 
trade unions are strong, and whenever they possess 
sufficient ammunition (for instance reliable price index 
calculations), they can achieve results. There are good 
examples for this. We need not go too far, we may find 
such examples in neighboring Austria. True, in Austria 
the matter of interest reconciliation is not done away 
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with by placing a check mark on a list. It operates with a 
tested and functioning mechanism, with institutions, 
and with reliable calculations instead. 


Severe Environmental Contamination, Violations 
Reported 

25000089a Budapest NEPSZAVA in Hungarian 

29 Dec 88 pp 1, 9 


[Article by Szabolcs Baroti: “Hazardous Waste at Apaj- 
puszta: Solvents, Heavy Metals Contaminate Soil—240 
Barrels Underground—33 Million Forints in Fines— 
Who is Responsible?”’} 


[Text] As reported briefly in our Christmas issue, proof 
of an unusually large environmental contamination has 
been discovered the past few days. The finding was made 
by a regional office of the Environmental Protection and 
Water Resource Management Ministry, jointly with local 
residents, Kojal and the police. Thus far experts found 240 
barrels, each filled with 200 liters of solvents containing 
metals and paint sludge buried underground. 


After detailed, extended press coverage of the Mono- 
rerdo case one could have expected that a worse, more 
uninhibited violation of environmental laws than that 
involved at Monorierdo could not exist. Yet, here we 
have new proof of the disarray characteristic of environ- 
mental conditions in Hungary. In this case the area to be 
investigated is is not the size of three soccer fields as was 
the case at Monorierdo. Instead it involves an area of 
8900 hectares which belongs to the Kiskunsag State 
Farm on the sandy soil between the rivers Danube and 
Tisza. 


Here are the details. For quite some time there has been 
a continuous flow of complaints concerning the chemical 
and waste recycling branch of the Kiskunsag State Farm. 
According to these reports, in the course of its activities 
the State Farm buried hazardous waste, thus contami- 
nating the environment. The information received, as 
confirmed by increasingly frequent on-site inspections 
rendered probable that a significant contamination of 
the environment took place. Some 400 tons of organic 
solvents, paint sludge containing heavy metals and other 
materials “disappeared” from the plant. The environ- 
mental protection authority of first instance began a 
comprehensive investigation during the first half of 
1988. Explorations conducted by the Mid-Danube Val- 
ley Environmental Protection and Water Resource Man- 
agement Directorate were assisted by a laboratory [“the 
measurement station”’], Melyepterv and the Pest County 
Kojal. In the course of these explorations, 240 barrels, 
each containing 20 liters of solvent waste were found 
15-16 December by environmental specialists in the area 
of the waste recycling branch. Since at this point 2200 
barrels are still missing, we may be witnessing only the 
beginning of the calamity. 
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The Kiskunsag State Farm began its waste recycling and 
waste utilization activities only in 1981. Three inciner- 
ators were placed in service in 1986. In the following 
year the environmental protection authority suspended 
operation of the incinerators. 


A full scale investigation of this matter is in progress. 
Melyep was assigned the task of accurately assessing the 
size and extent of environmental contamination. Thus 
far Melyep performed 21 drilling operations and took 84 
soil samples. On the basis of these it already can be 
established that the grounds are contaminated with 
solvents and heavy metals. Samples taken from the 
barrels and from residues show a led content which is 
three times higher than the permissible limit. In addition 
to led also some other heavy metals were found, and 
significant amounts of xylene, toluene and white spirits 
were recorded. 


Something that could be a source of danger: near the area 
of contamination (found thus far) there are two wells 
operated by the water works. They are about 160 meters 
deep. The area is covered with thick sludge formulations, 
the absorbed layer supposedly does not directly commu- 
nicate with the contaminated ground water. In any 
event, the danger of drinking water contamination is 
reduced by the fact that ground water pressure at various 
layers generally produces an upward flow. 


As this time the environmental protection and water 
resource management authority of first instance ordered 
the Kiskunsag State Farm to pay fines in the amount of 
3.5 million forints for failing to report the following 
kinds of hazardous waste: solvents and galvanic sludge— 
the so-called waste residue—distilled residues containing 
oil, textile used for the absorption of oil, oil filters, paint 
residues, hazardous waste slag—among other matters. 


Waste produced elsewhere, and transferred continually 
since 1981 for recycling and storage to this plant was also 
found. A significant part of this waste was not stored in an 
environmentally safe manner! The Kiskunsag State Farm 
violated the provisions of Council of Ministers Decree No 
56/1981 authorizes the assessment of large fines. 


There are specific individuals, of course, behind this 
disturbing, complex incident which is now becoming 
increasingly clear. Personal conflicts between of these 
individuals has already resulted in the suspension of the 
state farm’s autonomy and to in the transfer of the State 
Farm’s management to the state. This is singular situa- 
tion in Hungary. We asked Budapest Police Headquar- 
ters Captain Laszlo Pelikan to single out the persons who 
may be blamed for the dangerous situation which has 
resulted from this several years old, and obviously con- 
tinuously growing incident. He responded by saying that 
Dezso Halasz, the technical deputy director of the indus- 
trial service branch bears the greatest responsibility. In 
regards to the rest of the persons responsible Pelikan said 
that life is difficult at Apajpuszta, and so is it in the 
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entire Kiskunsag region. One cannot make a living by 
pursuing agricultural endeavors only. The cook com- 
plains when the kitchen is empty. Existential difficulties 
lead to disputes in the course of which virtually everyone 
has developed a tense, adverse relationship with others. 
Three unsuccessful attempts were made to elect a capa- 
ble, new leadership. At that point the state took over the 
farm’s management. It would be inappropriate for the 
press to mention names before criminal responsibility is 
fully established. 


Recently [Minister of Environmental Protection and 
Water Resource Management] Laszlo Marothy had this 
to say about air contamination which slowly exceeds al! 
levels of tolerance: we have reached the point of letting 
the bloodhounds loose. In this case too: the time has 
come to let the bloodhounds loose. Before they break 
loose on their own. 


Lignite Power Plant No Substitute for Paks 
Nuclear Plant 

25000080a Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 

5 Jan 89 pp 1, 7 


[Article by Arpad Hajnoczy: “The Bukkabrany IIlusion”’] 


[Text] Periodically, one gets the impression nowadays— 
even though energy experts are not sounding any 
alarms—that within a few years we will be facing the 
specter—figuratively speaking—of dead electrical out- 
lets in our homes. Yet we all know that it is in the 
common interest of the populace and the producers to 
avert an energy shortage and the restrictions it would 
entail. Hence the question is where are we to draw the 
line between ensuring secure energy supplies and using it 
as an excuse to justify unnecessary spending? 


The way things stand now, if the present trend continues, 
by the mid-1990’s our domestic electric energy needs are 
expected to outstrip our productive capacities. On the 
average, every 100 gigawatthours of energy restriction 
can cause a production loss—without counting profits— 
of 9 billion forints. The Ministry of Industry and the 
Hungarian Electrical Works Trust are designated by law 
as the agencies in charge of ensuring supplies. Hence it is 
understandable and clear why the energy producing 
sphere would want to avoid being blamed for supposed 
or possible production losses. Without getting into any 
arguments over whether or not because of this supply 
responsibility, the energy lobby—to use today’s popular 
expression—has exaggerated the problem of secure sup- 
plies by pressing for the construction of exorbitantly 
expensive power plants, let us immediately stop for a 
moment, and examine the trends. 


If we look around the world we find that the electric 
energy industry is one of the most dynamically develop- 
ing parts of energetics everywhere. Electric energy use 
usually rises even where the extent of absolute energy use 
may be declining. In Hungary, for example, between 
1978 and 1988—despite a growth in production—the 
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economic branches used 60 petajoules less energy than 
during the previous period; still overall—taking popular- 
communal consumption into accouni—our electric 
energy consumption increased (see Chart). Our aiready 
established power plant capacity is 7,20) megawatts. 
Thirty-one percent of our electric energy production 
comes from coal, 30 percent from hydrocarbons and 39 
percent from fissionable materials. Supplementing our 
capacity is 1,900 megawatts of imported energy per year. 
Total consumption in 1987 was 33,800 gigawatthours, 
and with its per capita specific value—3,570 kilowat- 
thours per inhabitant—Hungary ranks only modestly 
among other nations. 


In order to provide a complete picture, we should also 
add that—primarily due to our antiquated production 
structure—behind this modest ranking lies a relatively 
high and wasteful energy use record. Given the same 
level of energy use, the value of the gross domestic 
product (GDP) of the developed countries has been two 
to three times that of ours. Two things follow from this: 
for an economy to develop, it needs, first of all, to reduce 
its energy intensity while concurrently expanding its 
energy use. 


Can the resources earmarked for energy investments be 
redistributed to the processing industry? After all, this 
could cause the unfavorable investment ratio that has 
evolved over the past several years to turn around in 
favor of the processing industry; the resulting products 
would be more modern and thus more marketable, and 
at the same time we would satisfy the requirement of 
scaling back our energy needs. The problem, however, is 
not quite as simple as that. For while the processing 
industry indeed uses more materials and energy than 
before to produce its products, this increment of growth 
has not generated a threefold difference in the earlier 
mentioned energy intensity. (To give you an example: 
An Ikarus bus is made approximately of the same 
amount of plastic, steel, aluminum and other basic 
materials as, let us say, a Mercedes bus in the FRG. 
However, while the value of the latter is several time that 
of the former, the energy intensity of the Ikarus bus is 
predictably many times of the latter.) In other words, the 
true cause of the phenomenon should be sought in how 
Hungarian labor measures up—or to put it bluntly, 
depreciates—on the world market. 


Energy-related investments usually take a long time to 
materialize. The reason why they do not take less in 
practice is because the needs must be assessed decades in 
advance. As long as the economy develops as planned, 
energy needs can also be more or less successfully fore- 
casted. However, in a stagnating and changing economy, 
predictions built on trends may collapse like a house of 
cards. And this holds true not only for the economic 
branches. The more than 7-percent annual increase in 
popular consumption over the past ten years is expected 
to drop to about | percent in 1988. According to some— 
although there are those who question this—the drop has 
been the result of stagnating or declining real incomes 
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among the populace, while others attribute it to the 
saturation of households with boilers, refrigerators and 
other electronic equipment. Also correct, undoubtedly, 
are those who see a connection between energy consump- 
tion and changes in the weather. 


Long-term projections concerning the electric energy 
needs of our developing economy, therefore, always 
contain uncertainties that cannot be eliminated. This is 
why we need to plan those needs for shorter periods at a 
time. In terms of our total electric energy consumption 
this would mean an increment of somewhere between 
1.5 to 2.5 percent a year, an estimate which is also shared 
by the Energy Policy Council. This will require more 
flexible, faster-to-build—gas turbine driven or combined 
cycle—power plant blocks. This revised concept, how- 
ever, still does not address the fundamental assertion of 
our energy policy that basic power plants should remain 
the chief means of meeting our electric energy require- 
ments. The context, therefore, in which the issue recently 
arose was whether those needs should be met with 
lignite-fueled or nuclear powered plants. 


The revival of the plan to build a power plant at 
Bukkabrany—despite painstaking efforts by supporters 
of the idea not to contrast it with the Paks II plant—was 
nevertheless the result of continued delays in the con- 
struction of the two 1,000 megawatt nuclear blocks. It 
came under consideration with somewhat unexpected 
suddenness at the summer session of Parliament upon 
the submission of a proposal by one of the deputies. 


It was argued that since there was an enormous deposit 
of lignite right below the surface in the vicinity of 
Bukkabrany, it would be a waste to leave it unexploited 


while continuing to import 50 percent of our total energy 
consumption. After all this lignite—notwithstanding 
local claims that even with careful drying and constant 
nursing of the flames it burns very slowly—is a national 
treasure, even if it does have low thermal value. In the 
meantime at the Gagarin Power Plant of Visonta more 
than 100 million tons have been burnt over the past 20 
years. It is true that in doing so they have encountered 
innumerable problems, but then Gagarin was the first 
lignite-fueled thermal plant in the world, a prototype. 


It was not the power plant construction concept that was 
wrong, but rather the, one could say, “childhood ill- 
nesses” that occurred as a result of technical problems, 
which in the final analysis is why Gagarin’s energy 
Output has remained lower than planned to this day. 
After just less then 20 years of operation, they have 
started a reconstruction which they plan to complete by 
1991. Knowing and despite all this, even the nonexperts 
are obviously ready to believe that lignite-based electric 
energy production is an efficient and highly significant 
domestic energy policy possibility. Particularly if this 
contention is supported by the opinion of experts and 
other production facts. Yet one should also not be 
surprised if the idea of a 100-billion forint energy policy 
investment is received with some skepticism. 


According to the experts, a new lignite power plant 
would be a possible and realistic element of our power 
plant construction concept, if for no other reason, for 
diversifying our energy base. The fact, however, is—and 
opinions on this differ—that we still do not have all the 
necessary information to enable us to make any reassur- 
ing decisions about the future fate of the Bukkabrany 
power plant concept. 
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What is certain is that a 1,000 megawatt capacity 
requires 10 to 11 million tons of lignite a year. (For all 
intents and purposes this in itself constitutes a dead end, 
for according to authoritative estimates the coal mining 
industry of Bukkabrany is incapable of expanding its 
production to that level by the mid-1990’s.) Also not 
known, however, are the specific investment costs, the 
production costs invo!ved in exploiting the lignite, or the 
amount of resources that would necessarily have to be 
expended for environmental protection; after all, coal- 
fueled power plants cannot be built without safeguards 
for neutralizing their sulfur dioxide emissions. And the 
list of problems could go on. Another important consid- 
eration is whether after several years of erosion, the 
Hungarian energy machine industry is a realistic and 
reliable enough background to support all of this. 


In order to arrive at a thorough enough assessment of ihe 
problem, first and foremost we must determine the 
purpose of building a thermal plant at Bukkabrany. 
From what we know so far we can already safely say that 
a power plant of less than | ,200 megawatt capacity could 
hardly be operated efficiently. 


Contrary to popular belief, for now the plan documen- 
tation of the two times 1,000 megawatt capacity Paks 
Nuclear Power Plant is not behind schedule. And what is 
even more important, the safety philosophy of the new 
plan—which if changed could have had the most slowing 
effect on the construction—has not been significantly 
altered. Of course, the jury is still out on the issue, for 
according to the news the question of safety philosophy 
is still hotly debated by the Soviet planners, which is why 
they still have not finalized the regulations pertaining to 
the matter. 


According to estimates—even if not on a great scale—the 
electric energy to be produced by thenuclear power plant 
will be 15 percent less expensive in terms of specific 
costs. As far a investment costs are concerned, they, too, 
can only be compared on the basis of approximate 
estimates. While the Paks blocks will have an investment 
estimate by the fall, the investment costs—even without 
the costs involved in opening the mine—of the Bukka- 
brany power plant are, for now, impossible to determine 
with any degree of accuracy. We can only guess—without 
categorically stating—that Paks II may be about 15-20 
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percent cheaper than Bukkabrany. Furthermore, it is 
also a fact that the import of the necessary nuclear plant 
equipment would have a beneficial effect on Hungarian- 
Soviet barter trade. In other words it seems that for now 
the Bukkabrar~ illusion is no alternative to the nuclear 
power plant. 


Demands for Referendum un Bos-Nagymaros 
Increase 

25000080b Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 

in Hungarian 23 Dec 89 p 6 


[Report: “Alternative Movements Concerning the Bar- 
rage; January 2—Danube Day”} 


[Text] More than 70,000 people have signed a petition 
demanding a popular referendum on the construction of 
the Bos-Nagymaros barrage, it was announced at an 
international press conference held on Thursday at the 
Corso restaurant by the Danube Circle and other alter- 
native movements. The collection of signatures, which 
has been going on since | November, had been initiated 
because, in their opinion, the parliamentary decision 
regarding the continuation of the barrage project did not 
reflect the will of the populace. 


Although a decision concerning the statutory conditions 
for calling a popular referendum in our country is not 
expected until sometime in the near future, the alterna- 
tive organizations—following the practice of the West- 
ern European countries—believe that 100,000 signatures 
may be enough anyway, so they continue collecting 
signatures. In connection with the petition, it was also 
announced that on the initiative of the Danube Circle, 
on 2 ."anuary—which has been declared Danube day—a 
signature collection campaign would be held at every 
traffic junction of the capital city. As they pointed out, 
although they were not required to do so, they had 
notified the competent authorities of their impending 
action in order to prevent any misunderstandings. 


Also discussed at the press conference was the issue of 
water purification plants, which in the opinion of the 
participants presented more than a good reason to be 
concerned. As they explained, neither the Hungarian, 
nor the Slovak side had the necessary resources for 
building purification stations that could provide proper 
ecological safeguards. 


POLAND 


Polmos Director on Industry’s Plans, Joint 
Ventures 

26000304 Warsaw VETO in Polish 

No 50, 11 Dec 88 pp lu-11 


[Interview with Lucjan Pyzik, director, Polmos Alcohol 
Manufacturing Enterprise, by Krystyna Muracka: 
“Sober Thinking” 
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{Excerpt} 
A Healthy Person 


[VETO] Mr Director, major changes are coming in 
Poland’s economic landscape: restrictions are going to be 
eliminated and all [state, cooperative, private] sectors 
will be treated equally. Economic activity [private enter- 
prise] will be encouraged. Does a great monopoly like 
Polmos feel threatened by this “earthquake’’? 


[Pyzik] Perhaps I should explain at the very outset that 
Polmos has long since ceased to be a monopoly. After all, 
our firm does not own the distilleries. We merely acquire 
their raw alcohol at official prices. We do not either fix 
the prices of the final products—they are decided by the 
government. We lack the simplest attributes, meaning 
the right to make decisions on the beginning and end of 
production. A much greater monopoly exists, in my 
opinion, in the glassmaking industry. We purchase bot- 
tles from glass factories at the prices they impose on us. 
And as for the “earthquake” in the economy, I do not 
feel threatened by this cataclysm. 


[VETO] On 3 November the press published “‘Assump- 
tions of the Plan for Consolidating the Polish Economy,” 
which presage radical changes in the present mandatory 
system of granting permits for economic activity. The 
permit requirement will be confined to a few domains 
playing a special role in our economy, e.g., to military 
production, the manufacturing and distribution of phar- 
maceuticals, the production of condiments, and interna- 
tional transportation. I just cited almost literally the 
language of the “Assumptions.” 


[Pyzik] The Consolidation Plan pursues directions gen- 
erally consonant with social expectations. I know this 
from my exchange of views with other factory managers. 
To me and my colleagues it is clear, however, that the 
outlined directions of reforms of the Polish economy 
encompass such a broad gamut of undertakings that they 
also include domains to which reforms should be applied 
only to a limited extent. 


[VETO] in your opinion, which domains of the economy 
should be left untouched by the resorms? 


[Pyzik] Although I am in favor of encouraging entrepre- 
neurialism and eliminating restrictions, I have some 
reservations about the language in which the “Assump- 
tions” are couched. One of the points in the Decree on 
Undertaking Economic Activity refers to the require- 
ment for permits to manufacture and sell explosives, 
weapons, and ammunition. I do not suppose that any- 
body here would have bad intentions. 


In general, we are fascinated by the idea itself [of a freer 
competition]. But the State must decide on certain 
domains. I believe that in Poland the output of tobacco 
and alcohol products is adequate and the State has 
safeguarded for itself the right to decide on these mat- 
ters. Why then legislate a provision saying that anyone 
can enter this business? At present we are criticizing the 
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previous Administrations [of Gierek and then Messner] 
for their inconsistency. Let us not be ashamed to admit 
that certain domains of the economy must belong to the 
State. Unless we state this clearly, people will complain 
that once again the laws are being circumvented by the 
State. 


[VETO] Meaning another fiction? 


[Pyzik] Yes, precisely. And yet the matter could have 
been from the outset posed clearly and honestly. 


[VETO] I think that the provision requiring permits for 
the manufacture of condiments also is not clear. What 
condiments are meant? It is difficult to imagine thriving 
State or private plantations of coffee and tea in our 
country with its climate. We have already mentioned the 
tobacco industry, so there still remain the idea of stim- 
ulating competition in the manufacture of alcoholic 


beverages. 


[Pyzik] I am not afraid of competition. It takes a great 
deal of money to build a distillery producing raw alcohol, 
the so-called high wines, and a plant for the manufacture 
and bottling of alcoholic beverages. Even so, we of 
Polmos are enterprising in this respect. Moonshine is 
being made privately and illegally in many places and is 
the government now supposed to promote that activity? 
Are I and my eventual competitors to compete over who 
would produce more vodka? 


[VETO] You of all people are saying that!?.... 


[Pyzik] The fact that I am a vodka producer does not 
mean that I do not deplore the plague of drunkenness 
and alcoholism in Poland. And the encouragement of 
competition in this domain would further promote the 
spread of that plague. This should not be permitted! I 
propose encouraging instead the [private] production of 
vinegar, mustard, etc. I see no logical premises for 
encouraging private enterprise in the production of both 
armaments and alcoholic beverages. Besides, what bear- 
ing would that have on the Decree on Education in 
Sobriety which places the authorities under the obliga- 
tion of promoting a decline in per capita consumption of 
alcoholic beverages? Undoubtedly the Council of Minis- 
ters somehow coped with that Decree when deciding on 
the annual Central Economic Plan, so long as Polmos 
has been and is the sole producer of alcoholic beverages, 
but once competition arises in this field, pursuant to the 
provision of the Plan for Consolidating the Economy, 
the possibilities for enforcing that Decree will become 
greatly complicated. Even now that provision and the 
Decree are in conflict. 


[VETO] Perhaps it would make sense to create a healthy 
competition among producers of beverages with a low 
alcohol content? 


[Pyzik] I have nothing against it. On the contrary I would 
prefer it if any eventual future producers of alcoholic 
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beverages were to focus on producing beverages contain- 
ing not more than 15 or 20 percent of alcohol. At 
Polmos, for example, the turnover tax on producing such 
beverages is lower. For example, aperitifs, mulled and 
spiced wines, cream liqueurs, cocktails, and mead could 
in the future also be made by other producers in Poland. 


[VETO] Is the output of beverages with a low alcohol 
content by Polmos insufficient? 


[Pyzik] We supply as much as the trade demands. 
However, we cannot always meet the requirements 
posed. If the tradespeople order 10 percent of output in 
the form of cream liqueurs then trouble begins. It would 
be easier for us to sell several percent of our output in the 
form of cream liqueurs and several percent in the form of 
aperitifs. That is because the production of cream 
liqueurs requires the use of powdered milk and we rank 
at the bottom of recipients for that material, considering 
that sometimes it is in short supply even for infants. I 
believe that similar troubles would be encountered by 
our potential competitors. 


[VETO] Why is it that the demand of trade for beverages 
with a low alcohol content is so insignificant? 


{Pyzik] Because it is easier to sell vodka. It is more 
popular. And as for its effects, we all know them. 


[VETO] Many people think that one way to reduce 
alcohol consumption would be to sell alcoholic beverages 
in smaller containers. 


[Pyzik] But we do sell spirituous beverages in 0.375-liter 
bottles and “miniatures.” However, I doubt whether that 
is a direction worth pursuing vigorously. Marketing 
experts say that the reason for the diversity of container 
sizes is different: the idea is not that people should drink 
less but, on the contrary, it is to attract potential custom- 
ers, such as young people and the lower occupational 
groups. I do not approve of bottling alcoholic beverages 
in smaller containers because of the shortages of packa- 
gings, sheet metal for the manufacture of bottle caps, and 
paper for labels. And yet we use both the bottle caps and 
the paper for the little bottles too. Were I to feel that 1 am 
pursuing a lofty goal and will succeed in achieving the 
desired effects, I would not dispute this. I do bottle 
alcoholic beverages in small containers, but only because 
I have to, being a disciplined person. 


[VETO] Will Polmos confine itself to manufacturing 
alcoholic beverages alone in the near future? 


[Pyzik] We already initiated many deals uncharacteristic 
of Polmos. For example, we are establishing joint ven- 
tures. The first one, Polnisch Koscher, we established 
together with partners from Lichtenstein on 18 March. 


A second joint venture will be funded by Austrian 
capital. We are planning the construction of a hotel and 
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other tourist facilities (chiefly for guests with hard cur- 
rencies) and to promote correspondingly publicity about 
our alcoholic beverages. We expect to derive foreign- 
exchange profits from both ventures. 


In addition, we are operating two Pepsi-Cola plants, in 
Wroclaw and in Nowa Huta. They already are owned by 
Polmos, because we were the first Polish enterprise to 
acquire a bottling franchise. In addition, we own 400 
hectares of land on which we are going to grow the crops 
needed for the production of alcohol. Moreover, we have 
acquired an entire technological line for the production 
of Advocat cream liqueur. Complete automation of the 
related manufacturing operations makes it advisable to 
use eggs provided by the same poultry farm, from 
chickens fed the same feed. We have already signed 
contracts with two poultry farms, but the effects of an 
increase in output will be tangible only next year. [pas- 
Sage Omitted] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Return of Abandoned Term ‘Enterprise’ Heralded 
28000034 Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 
15 Oct 88 pp 38-39 


[Article by Miodrag Sajatovic; first paragraph is START 
introduction] 


[Text] At the beginning of 1989 the new Law on Enter- 
prises takes effect in Yugoslavia. Thus after 12 years 
enterprises again emerge from illegality. Although they 
have been advocated for a full decade by prominent 
economists and successful businessmen, that resembled 
“tilting at windmills”, since the “associated labor” sys- 
tem continued to be supported strongly by state and 
party agencies. But the situation has changed dramati- 
cally in less than a year. Nevertheless, the return to 
enterprises will probably be achieved with typical Yugos- 
lav distortions. 


After fully 12 years, The enterprise in Yugoslavia is 
about to become legal again. Erased from the official 
language in 1976 (by promulgation of the Law on Asso- 
ciated Labor) and replaced by associated labor organiza- 
tions (OURs), working organizations and complex asso- 
ciated labor organizations (SOURs), the enterprise 
remained in the lexicon of the common people through 
the scholarly works of economists who did not want to 
cater to the authorities, concealed in the names of rare 
economic organizations (such as OTP-General Commer- 
cial Organization, Zagreb) and in the manner of opera- 
tions of the few successful associated labor organizations 
in the country. According to the assurances of Branko 
Mikulic, president of the Federal Executive Council, The 
Draft Law on Enterprises will soon be introduced in the 
Yugoslav Assembly, so that it shouid be among the laws 
to take effect at the beginning of 1989, thus marking the 
start of yet another attempt at economic reform in 
Yugoslavia. 
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The return of the enterprise to the Yugoslav economy 
has been sought by prominent economists and successful 
businessmen for fully a decade. Right up until this year it 
appeared that the “associated labor” system was so 
strongly supported by state and party agencies that there 
was no likelihood that there would be an essential change 
in the foreseeable future. And then, overnight, every- 
thing turned around and from meetings of the highest 
state and party agencies came completely open talk 
about rehabilitating the enterprise. It is hard to avoid the 
association with a wartime tactic in which one takes a 
position, regardless of its hopelessness, then defends it 
stubbornly, so that just before unavoidable capitulation, 
forgetting the recent past, one can go on the offensive. In 
this case, as the opponents of the “contractual economy” 
introduced by The Law on Associated Labor. 


However, the first working version of the Law on Enter- 
prises reveals that the instability in the economic deliber- 
ations of politicians does not lead to good results for all 
concepts. The eventual elimination of OOURs, working 
organizations and SOURs, and the introduction of “‘enter- 
prises,” “enterprise sections” or “enterprise associations” 
will not lead easily to independent economic organiza- 
tions, to elimination of the domination of politics over 
economics, or to achieving effective capital use and better 
economic results in general. If the procedures leading to 
the passage of the Law on Enterprises do not involve 
magical improvements, instead of rectifying the results of 
the “basic labor organization revolution,” the economy 
will experience just one more “political-system rape,” with 
far-reaching consequences. Since those in agencies that are 
supppsed to carry out the reform are still largely the same 
people who in the late forties forced peasants into collec- 
tives and in the mid-seventies led the campaign for restruc- 
turing the economy into associated labor organizations, it 
should be anticipated that they will turn with the same 
ardor to eliminating OOURs and absolutizing existing 
working organizations, rechristened as enterprises. 


Even if some new campaign to “make the economy 
happy” is lacking, the proposed solutions for the future 
Organization of the economy have so many elements of 
the old system, tied to the theoretically undefined basis 
of the new economic system, that we should expect new 
shocks, hard-to-measure losses and repetition of the old 
mistakes from the late sixties and early seventies. 


The way in which the idea of replacing enterprises with 
OOURs, working organizations and SOURs originated 
can be attributed succinctly to two reasons: first is the 
desire of the creators of the political system of political 
self-management to join that doubtlessly original idea of 
a socialist society to a corresponding economic system. 
Unfortunately, there was no natural way to achieve that, 
so an idealized notion of negotiation and reaching agree- 
ments was created, based on the desire that every worker 
be involved in decisions, with the organizational form of 
the economy subordinated to that principle. The only 
thing forgotten was economic efficiency and the internal 
logic of economic life. 
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Giving the OOURs the attributes of the fundamental 
economic entity destroyed the existing, to some degree 
“naturally” created economic configurations. Major 
deformations and illogical factors developed within the 
system. The OOURs began a frantic struggle for the most 
favorable possible balance of net income and earnings, 
for the highest internal contractual prices “for their 
products and services.” The system created, as Branko 
Horvat explains, led to total confusion. Instead of having 
economic processes outside factory halls be based on the 
market and competition, while within the factories coop- 
eration and solidarity prevail, a system was created 
wherein agreements and contracts were made outside the 
factories, while inside the working organization or com- 
prehensive organization a frantic competitive struggle 
was Occurring. 


There are well-known examples where a line was drawn 
down the middle of a factory hall. On one side was OOUR 
3 (and that was its official name), while the other side was 
OOUR 4. Each had its own financial account, specialist 
corps and every other feature of independence. No less 
known are instances where, for example, walls were built 
within the factory so that the property and workers of two 
separate parts of a onetime enterprise would not be mixed. 
Among newer “gems,” a situation in Titograd deserves 
attention; there one OOUR of the local working organiza- 
tion “Agrokombinat” turned off the power to another one 
because it had supposedly used space but had not paid 
rent. The OUR impatience in the working organization 
“Drvna industrija” [Wood industry] at Zvornik led to a 
competition as to who would cut more poplars. A third 
OOUR failed to provide the logs, so the two production 
units went after the closest poplars. 


As an example of disunity, the “Gosa” establishment in 
Smederevska Palanka can serve as an example. Although 
it had been known for years as a single firm in the 
marketplace, now each of five working organizations 
pulls in its own direction. Each developed its own 
computer system, so that now in the complex associated 
labor organization they do not understand each other. 
And that is not only when it is a matter of information. 
The process of “OURization” has helped to bring the 
demise of many collectives. One such case was the 
destruction of the “Sijeme” firm in Sesvete, which began 
with the division of the enterprise into OOURs. Instead 
of absorbing market blows together and helping each 
other, the better-fixed OOURs dumped all the losses and 
difficulties on the ““Mesna industrija” [Meat Industry] 
OOUR, which was finally forced into bankruptcy. And 
then, instead of being punished for their stupidity, the 
remaining OOURs were exempted from their mistakes; 
they received bank credits and are now trying to revive 
the bankrupt OOUR. 


It has been difficult to avoid the destructive influences of 
OURization. Under political pressure, many directors 
have agreed to the fracturing of enterprises. Some suc- 
ceeded in doing that only formally, since the OOURs 
transferred all authority to the working organization or 
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the complex organization. But that requires quite a bit of 
skill, strong personalities to prevent centrifugal pro- 
cesses, and the good luck that there are not too many 
stubborn “reformers” in the committees holding juris- 
diction. Many directors who stubbornly resisted OURi- 
zation were dismissed, while those who came out intact 
“in their easychaits” can prove today how they were 
right ali along. 


Dragan Tomic, the general director of “Simpo” in 
Vranje, recalls: “We have endured criticism, but we were 
controlled by the market, economic principles and the 
struggle for efficiency. All of our factories are not OURs, 
but rather working units with a consolidated productive 
function. We never allowed the creation of inactive 
capital, which the Law on Associated Labor imposed on 
others. But everything had to be endured. All units other 
than production ones were in love with the so-called 
small constitution (the Law on Associated Labor— 
author’s note), and all brought pressure to enforce the 
letter of the law, as they perceived it.” 


Aside from the explanation that the self-destructive 
economic system of associated labor is the result of 
idealized distortion, which can be justified, there are also 
authors who assert that the elimination of strong enter- 
prises and their decomposition into disunified OOURs 
was in part a tactic of a frightened state-party bureau- 
cracy which sought to settle scores with the strengthened 
stratum of technological managers. 


As long as the golden age of investomania, which coin- 
cided with the beginning of OURization of the Yugoslav 
economy, lasted, and while all the inefficiencies of the 
concept of associated labor were concealed by credits 
around the world, and by the fragmentation of the 
economy and the appeasement of political agencies with 
orthodox moves, the number of OOURs continued to 
grow. The ultimate was reached in 1982, when there 
were 17,063 OOURs in the Yugoslav economy. Since 
then the process of their elimination has been under way, 
while there has been growth in the number of working 
organizations containing no OOURs in their makeup. At 
the same time, SOURs have been changing ever more 
commonly into the more natural form of a labor organi- 
zation with OOURs. Naturally, every such move pro- 
voked attacks of rage from the stubborn advocates of 
OURization and most ideal conditions possible of self- 
management. The fact that they no longer had anything 
to (self)manage did not disturb them even for a moment. 


With the deepening of the crisis, it became even clearer 
that something had to be changed in the organization of 
the economy. The more radical proposals did not pass 
through the filter of so-called public debate, so that the 
changed (and as is now clear, the dying) Law on Associated 
Labor includes a provision that the working organization, 
rather than the basic organization, shall become the fun- 
damental economic entity. It is considered that this would 
reduce the fragmentation and conflicting interests of 
OOURs and simplify self-management regulation. 
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It immediately became obvious, however, that cosmetic 
changes did not meet the demands. At the beginning of 
April this year, Dr. Branislav Ivanovic, director of a task 
force on the system for organizing associated labor, under 
the Mikulic Commission for Reforming the Economic 
System, declared his belief in a return to the 1963 concept 
of the working organization. “In the future it will not 
happen that a working organization is in the marketplace 
but the income belongs to an OOUR. Income is mutual 
and it is in the working organization. In such a case the giro 
accounts of the OOURs are eliminated, and there is only 
the account of the overall firm,” declared Dr. Ivanovic in 
an article in Borba. Only 10 days later, at a session of the 
Presidium of the LCY Central Committee, he announced 
that he would refrain from directly dictating the form of 
Organization, for it is the task of the working people to 
determine the form of organization. That contradiction— 
whether all working organizations will be converted into 
enterprises, with the OOURs going from independent 
Organizations to being common parts of enterprises with- 
out any material rights and forces, or whether finally, after 
40 years, employees will be permitted to decide themselves 
on what and how they will organize—extends all the way to 
the present Draft Law on Enterprises. 


Despite the fact that all who at state or party meetings 
advocate changes in the system of economic organiza- 
tion swear that there will be no repetition of the cam- 
paign where organizations were forced into some new, 
equally illogical entities, no meeting passes without 
warnings that giving free reign to economic self-organi- 
zation could be dangerous. The most emphatic in this 
has been Dusan Ckrebic, a member of the Mikulic 
Commission. He believes that permitting OOURs to 
become enterprises would be “a new catastrophe for the 
Yugoslav economy and therefore measures should be 
taken to see that no such possibility is offered.” 


That he is not alone in that fear is confirmed by the part 
of the Draft Law on Enterprises that speaks of the 
possibilities for separation within enterprises. Article 51, 
which allows for the possibility for part of an enterprise 
to become separate “‘if this does not hamper the opera- 
tion of the enterprise as a whole, nor bring the labor 
process into question in other parts of the enterprise,” 
contains two possibilities. In the first (and thereby the 
most likely), a request for separation is considered by the 
workers council of the enterprise. “In translation,” that 
means that a present OOUR that wants to leave a bad 
environment with which it does not have much connec- 
tion must defer to other parts of the enterprise. What else 
can be expected than that “the hen that lays the golden 
eggs” will be retained at all costs? 


The other possibility, it is true, allows for the workers of 
the part of the enterprise seeking independence to have 
their say, but the chance that this formulation will 
remain in the final version is very slight. 


The Draft Law on Enterprises is full of similar evidence 
that behind the loudly proclaimed legal change in the 
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Law on Associated Labor stands a proposal of doubtful 
quality, that is even more inconsistent than the ineffec- 
tive Law on Associated Labor. It also idealizes the 
situation prior to the Constitution of 1974 and the Law 
on Associated Labor of 1976, and further, repeats the old 
prescriptions that are guaranteed to lead in just a few 
years to repetition of the conflicts which led to the 
“contractual economy.” The ban on separation of parts 
of enterprises existed in the 1960’s, essentially in iden- 
tical legal provisions to those offered now. 


It is clear why politicians fear the separation of OOURs 
and their establishment as independent enterprises. 
Many current large systems would experience a sad fate, 
and that would additionally burden the social conse- 
quences of reform liberalization. Besides that, it is easier 
politically to govern several large systems than a multi- 
tude of small ones. In this, scholarly studies—which 
have shown that Yugoslavia lacks small enterprises 
(employing up to 125) and, in comparison to developed 
nations, has too many large systems with a thousand and 
more employees—obviously play no role at all. 


The next great danger concealed in the Draft Law on 
Enterprises relates to the selection and dismissal of 
directors. While in selection a shift has been made, so 
that now leaders are selected by workers without repre- 
sentatives of the sociopolitical community, in dismissals 
a connection is made between the director and the 
workers council. The idea that directors—who now are 
being given greater authority than previously—would 
once a year be approved by a secret ballot of all workers, 
did not survive in the Draft Law on Enterprises. 


The scenario after the proposed solutions was also seen 
in the late sixties and early seventies. Even incompetent 
directors easily take control of workers councils, so that 
the dark sides of technical managerialism from some 15 
years ago will once again give the bureaucracy a chance, 
supposedly in the name of the workers, to settle matters 
not only with malfeasant directors but also with compe- 
tent managers. When reading parts of the Law on Enter- 
prises, one gets the suspicion that everything has been 
designed so that in a few years, when there is again 
something to manage, the political bureaucracy will 
again take control of the economy. 


That, however, does not mean that the enterprise has 
been completely let loose in the present proposal. The 
sociopolitical community may still be seen as the main 
founder, if other enterprises are not interested in estab- 
lishing new enterprises. Thus, it is accepted in advance 
that, as today, enterprises will not be interested in 
establishing new ones, since the system of pooling labor 
and resources (which is still referred to) does not in any 
way motivate economic organizations. In the best man- 
ner of the contractual-utopian economy, the founder is 
required to prepare a proposal from which one can 
confidently make a decision on the justification for 
establishing an enterprise. It is extremely illusory under 
market conditions to reach “confident” decisions on 
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establishing an enterprise. In that case, only the play of 
the market can show what is justifiable, and what is not. 
Even the most ineffective investments in Yugoslavia 
have elaborate proposals for justification, but that does 
not help them to operate successfully. 


Another interesting suggestion is that the “founder is 
responsible with all its resources for the obligations of 
the enterprise being founded.” Yet recently during a 
workers protest at the “Vartilen” plant in Varazdin, it 
was determined that the opstina, which was its founder, 
had no resources other than the building and a modest 
budget for administrative needs. Thus the obligations of 
the founder, when it is the opstina, are fictitious. 


The criticisms could continue all the way to article 235— 
the extent of the first working version of the Draft Law 
on Enterprises. In some places good notions are found, 
but then it goes on for some 10 pages about the operation 
of the famous self-management worker control mecha- 
nisms, which have been illusory, and not the real force in 
supervising enterprise operations. 


We cannot, however, blame everything on the writers of 
the text. They prepared the draft under impossible 
conditions: there has still been no resolution of funda- 
mental questions about the future economic system, first 
of all on ownership and expanded reproduction, so that 
the whole system is hanging in the air. A decision awaits 
on whether a prescribed interest rate will be paid on 
funds used by the economy, in social owership, or 
whether the enterprises will independently concern 
themselves with increasing capital. Nor is there an 
accepted theory on the ownership system. All agree that 
the current system of nonownership cannot survive, but 
there is no consensus as to what should replace it. 


That question leads to a new level—the theoretical level— 
in the debate on the enterprise in self-management social- 
ism. In recent times, however, with increasing frequency 
we hear of the so-called Ward paradox. This refers to an 
analysis in which as early as 1958 the American economist 
Benjamin Ward compared a self-managing and a capitalist 
enterprise. Using numerous theoretical hypotheses and 
neoclassical analytical methods, Ward reached the conclu- 
sion that the self-managing firm, which aims to maximize 
income per worker, is necessarily less effective than the 
capitalist one which seeks to maximize profits. Ward 
asserted that the self-managing firm behaves perversely 
because increasing the price of its products does not go 
toward increasing production. 
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Many have sought to refute Ward's teaching, while there 
have also been numerous suggestions to make the self- 
managing firms more effective. In his book on the 
self-managing form of social ownership property 
(Globus, 1988), Dr Aleksandar Bajt asserts that the chief 
problem of the self-managing enterprise is not the Ward 
paradox, but rather the lack of initiative—the chief cause 
of ineffectiveness. For Bajt, the points of departure are 
the absolute independence of the enterprise and the 
sovereign right of the workers in it to make decisions. 
The independence of the enterprise would lead to the 
establishment of a market in products and other factors, 
and to suitably balanced prices that would evaluate 
products and determine the boundaries of self-manage- 
ment decisionmaking. 


Worker rights would most likely lead to a division 
between political and specialized decisions, in which the 
workers would directly retain political decisionmaking, 
while specialized decisions would be delegated to man- 
agers who would make decisions to assure efficiency on 
behalf of workers and under workers supervision. Bajt is 
convinced that in that manner the greatest possible 
efficiency would be achieved while retaining social own- 
ership. He is not sure, however, that capitalist efficiency 
would be attained. 


Dr. Bogumil Kovac, however, considers that variant to 
be quite risky, because he does not see who will perform 
the entrepreneurial function. Besides that, the prescrip- 
tion has never been tested at the macro level. 


And so, while among economists the debates go on about 
the theoretical bases of the self-managing enterprise (see 
also Marijan Korosic’s book on the Yugoslav crisis, in 
which he asserts that the goal of the self-managing firm is 
also to maximize income, and not only income per 
worker, thus bringing it close to the characteristics of a 
capitalist enterprise), the members of the Mikulic com- 
mission self-confidently work on a new law on enter- 
prises. And the Federal Executive Council, pressed by 
roll calls, hurries to adopt ty New Year’s a package of 23 
laws and finally to get the economic reform under way. 
When the subject of enterprises comes up, it is clear that 
the sign painters will have their hands full in 1989, for 
they will have to change tens of thousands of signs that 
now have the names of OOURs, working communities, 
working organizations, and SOURs. The form will 
change, and perhaps the essence, but there is little 
likelihood that the results will be markedly better. 
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